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AMALING NEW 
‘Gold Seal Reels 


SET ANEW HIGH 
STANDARD? QUALITY 
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No. 5000 Price $25.00 te. c a nn 
| Breath-taking beauty—exclusive advancenents—and supe- ™ TK a Tulablog 
rior quality—make this new Bronson ‘“‘Gold Seal’’ 3-piece, ees — 
take-down reel ‘America’s Finest!" Made of German ee <a 
Silver throughout—with Silverlite Chrome finish! Beau- Yee. 
| tifully engraved head and tail plates. Mottled black and > a f- 
| white bakelite head and tail rings, handles to match! 0 eee re eS SS 
Phosphor bronze Spiral Gears! New Duo-Pawl! New — "eP- — Zz 7 “Ore: Oe 
Duo-Click! New adjustable, graduated Drag! And built —o— -~ vee: Oe 


to last a life-time! 
| by lightning, the good news— 
about these greatest of all fish- 
ing reel sensations—is flashing 
across the country! They're the most talked about reels in America—even among the 
“Old Time” fishermen who know all about fishing—and all about the various kinds and 
qualities of reels!) And are they excited? For, never before, have they—or anyone else 





THE DUO-PAWL 


seen such superb reels—with new refinements, revolutionary advancements, exclusive Trade Mark Res. 
innovations and new styling,—that far surpass, in quality, workmanship, durability, per- Patent Applied For 
formance and beauty, all previous standards of excellence! Doubles the life and ser- 


eee 


vice of the reel. A 
ates all single pew! : 














a 
German Silver throughout. Silverlite chrome finish. Mot- = German Silver throughout. Silverlite chrome finish. Mot- 
tled black and white bakelite head yw handles to match. tled bakelite head ring, handles to match. Duo-Pawl, Duo- 
Duo-Pawi. Duo-Click. New Spiral Gears. Click. New Spiral Gears. 
Highest grade brass! Heavily nickel plated! Mahogany New compact design! High grade brass! Chromium 
color bakelite head cap, handles to match! New bridge plated! Bakelite head ring! Duo-Pawl! Duo-Click! New 
construction. Chromium plated phosphor bronze carriage Spiral Gears! Hexagonal, jeweled, adjustable spool caps. 
serew! Duo-Pawl. New click! 
See them—at your nearest dealer’s—and you'll realize why hundreds of 
thousands of fishermen are swinging to Bronson “Gold Seal” reels! 3 
Our new colored catalog sent FREE upon request! ' 
NRA . 
& 
THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
G 124 STATE ST. BRONSON, MICH. 7 
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OLD STANDARD 
FOR FINE AMMUNITION 








And field tests prove that this new, secretly lubricated 
cartridge brings a 62% closer grouping at 200 yards 





Has FILMKOTE finally solved the problem of gun “fouling?” Has 
FILMKOTE actually set a new standard for accuracy? Ask the man 
who shoots! 

Peters asked hundreds—they all said “YES!” So did their target 
scores ... and no wonder! 

In FILMKOTE, the Peters Ballistic Institute has perfected a better, 
truer, cleaner cartridge—for the man who is not satisfied with average 
targets. Until recently, the acceptance standard for fine ammunition was 
5.5 inches distribution at 200 yards—with FILMKOTE, the circle is re- 
duced to 3.37 inches. A 62% better grouping! 

FILMKOTE has no oily, filmy feel; picks up no gritty, foreign particles 
to mar the polished surface of the barrel. FILMKOTE reduces friction 
and wear in the rifle. FILMKOTE insures a uniform barrel condition 
always—functions perfectly at sub-zero; will not run off at 160 degrees. 
FILMKOTE keeps the bore of the gun clean—and the course of the 
bullet true. The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. D-43, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Stop Before You 


Go on Your 


SPRING 
o tion MUUNT ! 


Jonas Bros., Denver 
for FREE literature 
showing typical ex- 


amples of Jonas master crafteman- 

ship in recreating wild-life for discriminating _sports- 
men whoare satisfied only with something BETTER 
than the average. Jonas artistry and skill bring you 
the BEST in Taxidermy—give YOUR trophies a 
natural, life-like appearance not equalled by ORDI- 
NARY methods. Write TODAY—be thoroughly INFORMED 

TAXIDERMY before you start 
your trip. 


Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 








ALASKA 


Hunt the Big Brown Bear this Spring or get a 
mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed! Alaska’s 
pioneer hunting organization, 9th year. Folder 
for sportsmen. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Box Anchorage, Alaska 


Alaska Big Game Hunting 


SPRING—Kodiak bear, April 
black bear 

FALL—moose, white sheep, goat, caribou, Kodiak, 
grizzly, black and Glacier bears. 

Guaranteed service and success. Fully equipped pack 

outfits, provisions, etc., furnished at a price consistent 

with the times. Prices and details on application. Write 


U. S. CORRESPONDENT 
James S. Simpson 
Jackson, Teton Co., Wyo. 




















15 to June 15, also 


ALASKA 
CORRESPONDENT 
Fred W. Rising 
Kasilof, Cook’s Inlet, Alaska 
Outfitting points, Seward, Kasilof and other points 


EMIL BERG, Head Guide 
30 years experience, Kasilof, Alaska 
is the home 


ALASK of the 


WORLD’S LARGEST BEARS 


Come to KODIAK and hunt the world famous KODIAK 
bears with KODIAK guides in April or May or fly with 
us in the fall into interior Alaska where Mount McKinley 
proudly reigns over the greatest and most beautiful 
wilderness on earth and hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, gris 
slies and other game. We positively guarantee shots at game 


For particulars write or wire 
KODIAK GUIDES “i KODIAK, ALASKA 


Plan NOW for hunt in 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
ALASKA and Bear. For particu- 


lars write 
Carl Anderson, 


Box 325, Anchorage, Alaska 
WANTED 

Men physically fit to join prospecting 

party in Endicott Mountains, Alaska, 

Arctic Circle, next spring. Base estab- 

lished. Address Wm. G. CuMmMINGs, 

125 West First Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


MAINE GUIDE "°° 


Camps 


The best all-round hunting and fish- 
ing in Maine. Big salmon, trout 
bass and pickerel. Deer, bear and 
small game plentiful. Good accom- 
modations. 30 lakes within one-half 
hour's drive from camp. Streams 
galore, Sebago Lake region. High- 


“GEO. H. POTTS 
Lake Bridgton, Maine 
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Bass Fishing on the St. Johns 

F. D., MINN 
ida is one of the finest bass streams in North 
America. It is possibly true, likewise, that you 
stand a greater chance of meeting up with that 
big bass you are after in this river, more so than 
in any other lake or stream in the state. Do not 
get the impression, however, that 12 and 15 pound 
bass are common, for they are hard to get. Eight 
pound bass are more numerously caught and 5 
and 6-pounders often come to net. 

By establishing your headquarters at Deland, 
you will be able to fish the St. Johns River up 
and down and within a short trip on the high- 
way, put yourself in touch with good fishing not 
only on this river but a large number of lakes 
in this region. By reason of the fact that many 
of the large springs of Florida are centered in 
this region, such as the Blue Springs, Green 
Springs, the Fountain of Youth, Seminole Springs 


:—The St. Johns River of Flor- | 





and others, the water is always abundant and is 


eagerly sought by the fish. 

Close to Deland, you will find excellent bass 
fishing in the chain of lakes emanating out of 
the De Leon springs, namely, Woodruff, Mud 
Lake and Lake Dexter. The Wekiwa, heavily 
fed by the Seminole Springs and others, flows 
into the St. Johns about twelve miles above Blue 
Springs, and is an excellent fishing stream. So 
also is the Dead River, not far from Deland 
Landing. Hundreds of pothole lakes in this re- 
gion also have fine bass to their credit. 

You will find some of the best fishing on the 
upper St. Johns from a point due west of Mims 
south to Lake Poinsett. Puzzle Lake occurs in 
this stretch of the river and probably has as great 
a bass fishing reputation as any section of the 
river, especially as regards the upper water. It 
is known as Puzzle Lake for once you are in it, 
the problem is to get out of it. For this reason 
few attempt fishing it. 

Surface lures greatly in favor in fishing on the 
St. Johns are various of the notched-head baits, 
which, when jerked with the rod, make a popping 
sound on the water. Pop-fishing is a very killing 
way of fishing on Florida waters, by the way. 
The so-called wounded or crippled minnow type 
is also favorably successful. In the pools a plug 
lure that works deep may often be used success- 
fully. 

The best time of the year for taking bass on 
the St. Johns is in the spring. 

The autumn is an excellent time also for fish- 
ing in the St. Johns and off and on through the 
whole of the winter the fishing will be excellent, 
all depending upon the state of the weather. When 
the “‘northers’”” come down, bringing chill winds, 
very little fishing is to be had. But when the 
weather is warm there are always chances to take 
bass, if not by the means of plug lures then with 
live minnows. Spring fishing is excellent, how- 
evem on the St. Johns.—Robert Page Lincoln. 


New Hampshire 

S. H., MASS.:—Lake Winnepesaukee 
excellent lake trout and bass fishing. Trolling 
season for lake trout begins as soon as the ice 
goes out. First 
largest trout in New Hampshire. Have person- 
ally caught them up to 17 pounds. Best trolling 
season in May. Many small brooks in that 
vicinity afford the best brook trout fishing in the 
state. There are also rainbow trout in good 
numbers.—Lewis B. Gilman. 


Come Again! 

EDITOR:—Some time ago I wrote you asking 
for information regarding fishing and hunting in 
southern Arizona and California. I have at this 
time received several most encouraging letters 
from different men in that section. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
very much for the courtesy your department has 
shown me.—H. H. Smith. 
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Connecticut Lake contains the | 











where the Fishing 
is always good 


More than 15 million trout, togue and sal- 
mon have been released in Maine waters in 
the last 18 months—all over 5 inches, some 
running to 3 lbs.! This progressive re-stock- 
ing program is the reason why fishing is better 
and better in Maine each year. Enjoy fly 
fishing in Maine—Best seasons April Ist to 
July Ist and September Ist to September 
30th. For full information on camps, guides, 
licenses, etc., mail the coupon now—and come! 


oa MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

625 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving full information on Maine fishing. 














TROUTDALE CAMPS 


Restored to its original seclusion by the passing of the 
railroad, Troutdale Camps now holds out to you, better fish- 
ing and hunting than ever, and the vacationist will find it the 
prettiest spot in Maine, away from the road buteasily reached 
in 20 minutes. Nine lakes to fish, trout salmon, white fish, all 
available to our camps, the only camps in the township. 
Fish where others cannot. Rates $4.00 per day, includ- 
ing excellent meals, log cabins with bath and electric lights, 
beats, canoes and transportation to camp. Our own garden. 
Fresh milk. On the Appalachian Trail. Special weekly rates. 
* A few furnished cabins vo rent, by the week.” Booklet. 
TROUTDALE CAMPS, Troutdale, Maine 
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Wouldn’t you wear a smile too? 


Canadian Paecifie 


WORLD’S 


OvutTpoor LIFE 3 Aprit, 1934 


Big TROUT in Canada? 


Yes. and... 
Friend Wife 
ean also 


ecateh hers! 


1G fellows lurk in thousands of foam- 
flecked, cold, amber pools. Come 

and fish... in the Nipigon country 

ere “red spots” rival young silver 
pos nel and strike even during the hot- 
test summer weather. Try the new 
“Canadian-Pacific” fly . . . here or in 
many other northern waters where big, 
thick, lusty warriors are chock full of 
fighting spirit. Bring the ladies along. 
Then too, there’s the finest and the sportiest 


of fishing for Small Mouth Black Bass, savage 
“Muskies,” giant Great Northern Pike, 


Lake Trout and “Wall-eyes.” 

Let places... we'll be god to do this. 
Write or wire A. O. Somenr, ; General ‘ourist Agent, 
8334 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











HISTORIC LaCLOCHE 


Offers everything for your outing holiday. 
Fishing Limit catches of bass, perch, pickerel, lake 


trout, northern pike, etc. 


My Everything from rowboat to cruiser. 
Boating Sand beaches, swimming, hiking, ten- 
nis, dancing. Private bungalows, excellent cuisine, 
reasonable rates. Bring the whole family. Booklet 


on request, 
LaCLOCHE VIEW BUNGALOW CAMP 
ttle Current, Ontario 
(Winter ~h. Blind River, Ont.) 








CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI === 


A real North Woods cage Sunemiow ve t3 4 cantor ort in the 
heart ¢ 4 million acres M, = vtoreat - 
hern Binet and Px Pickerel. 


ni ‘Beaches, Guid Boats Canoes, Launches, 
utboard Motors, Bathing, na, Vounle ond Gadeaat 
Good’ ~ ot ram ing, 8. nm 











sudbury District—Northern Ontario 

Good automobile road to Lake. 
by railway. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
fitting for camping trips. 
muskie, 


ests. Black bass, 


keeping. For information write 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, 


LAKELAND LODGE "2322" 


One night from Toronto 
Out- 
Ideal canoe routes and excellent 
fishing in countless lakes and streams through virgin for- 
salmon and gray trout, pickerel 


and northern pike. 
ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 


Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 





Lake of The Woods, Ontario, Canada 





FOR SALE! 


LAKE of the WOODS LODGE 


Must be sold at once to settle estate. Fully 





cellent ta OP pight fron m ‘Foronto, or Montreal by equipped and ready for coming season. Also 
footie, ¥, Wiser, Wabi.Kon Cam Camp, Timagami, Ontario, | | Houseboat for sale.—Write Mrs. D. Chabot, 

= ua Rainy Lake Hotel, Fort Frances, Ont. 
Sala os a ee 








cover 


ranged. 


See the story “A Canadian Mixed Grill’ in Feb., 


door Life.” 


54 Ib. Musk’y from 


lvert’s 


tion on request. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS, 


CANCE MURR CRES a A 


Valuable prizes, 
est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 


are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


with its sixteen thousand islands and many tributary lakes. 
World’s Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. 
Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse all numerous. 


CALVERT’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


the choicest 
Cruisers & Houseboat 


including specially designed 


Rainy River, Ontario 





fishing locations in the entire district, while their 
offer private party trips. Canoe trips also ar- 
Mar. & April “‘Out- 


Silver Trophies for larg- 
Full informa- 











Timagami Lake 


M. L. M., MICH.:—Assuming that you drive 
to North Bay, Ontario, by automobile, you will 
find there a thriving small city with an excellent 
shopping district. Your best opportunity to 
plenish deficiencies in your equipment, particularly 
fishing tackle, will be found there. 

From North Bay you take the Ferguson Higch- 
way north for 63 miles. Your vacation begins 
here. About 2 to 4 miles out of North Bay you 
will come to the Timagami Forest reserve. This 
is marked by a rustic arch over the road and a 
shanty. Be sure to fill your tents beg r here or 
at North Bay, as there is no more gasoline for 
63 miles. Stop at the shanty and on your travel 
permit for the reserve. This is compulsory and 


there is no charge. You will find a Fores 
Ranger in charge. 

The Ferguson Highway is the most dangerous 
piece of road I have ever traveled over. Under 


no circumstances drive more than 40 miles per 
hour. The road is, for the most part, three cars 
wide and well surfaced, but the turns, curves, 
blind dips and rises are a bad hazard and you can 
depend on there being an Ontario driver in the 
middle or left hand lane behind every curve. The 
right hand rule is correct here but it seems to 
mean nothing to the local drivers. You will 
pass many lakes, but do not stop for there are 
finer things farther on. If it is early in the day, 
you are likely to see moose and deer. There is 
an abundance of partridge, rabbits and quill-pigs 
at all times. 

In about 2 hours you will pull into Timagami 
Station, a settlement of 300 or 400 inhabitants. 
You can’t miss it as it is the only group of houses 
and docks that you will come to. Your car is now 
at its destination. 

Timagami Lake is shaped somewhat like an 
octopus. The shore line is said to be more than 
3000 miles. The arms extend in all directions 
and are from 8 to 20 miles long from the center. 
It is so thickly studded with islands, large and 
small, that nowhere is it more than a mile to 
shore. This feature makes it a safe lake, and 
sheltered spots may always be found where the 
fishing is comfortable, even when the wind blows 
hard. The depth of the water is very great, 
500 feet in one place. 

As to side trips, remember that the Timagami 
Forest Reserve contains about 4,000,000 acres and 
1501 lakes. One party could not cover it in a 
lifetime of summers. The possible side trips are 
numberless. Outfit for a week or ten days un- 
less you have an outboard motor. In that event 
allow five days. Go north around Timagami 
Island, past Bear, into the North Arm, past 
Rabbit Nose I., into Whitefish Bay. On the 
next day follow the lead into Sharp Rock Inlet 


and on to the northwest end to Sharp Rock 
Portage. Carry over the portage into Diamond 
Lake. Paddle through Diamond, up its north 
arm, and portage through a little rip that runs 
into Lady Evelyn Lake. Lady Evelyn is now 
16 feet higher than formerly, owing to the 
Montreal River being dammed for a head of 
water for the log drive. The lake is now a dis- 
mal swamp. Drowned timber and submerged 
islands everywhere. The leads from Diamond 


Lake into Lady Evelyn are famous for pike. I 
have seen dead pike in there that would weigh 
16 pounds. Keep straight south to the end of 
Sucker Gut Lake and you arrive at Franks Falls. 
The following day carry over the falls. This 
portage is easy. Paddle up the river about two 
miles, you hear the roar of Lady Evelyn Falls. 
This portage is called the Golden Stairs and it 
is a tough one. The falls are wonderful and in 
themselves worth the entire trip. 

Then again up the river to the hardest portage 
of all. Broadway, it is called. Then up again, 
two more easy portages, bringing you to Divide 
Lake, teeming with trout. The fish run from 
Y, pound to 2 pounds, and there are plenty of 
them. This is as far as I have been, but I am 
told that farther on, up the river to McPherson 
Lake and the Gray River is still better. 

For what I believe to be the best natural bass 
fishing in the world go to Obabika Lake, only 
one portage from Timagami. I have seen meal 
sacks of bronze backs come back from there that 
would weigh 4 to 5 pounds each. 

As to equipment and clothing. 
leather boots that reach to the knee. These are 
perfect protection against flies and the bush. 
Corduroy riding breeches, heavy flannel shirts, a 
mackinaw jacket, woolen stockings, two pair of 
heavy blankets per person, the nights are cold. 
Ponchos, not rain coats. These keep you dry in 
a canoe when it rains. A couple of flash lights 
and extra batteries. Plenty of sweaters. Heavy 
hunting knives. A couple of light axes. Water- 
proof match containers. Oilskin hats are good 


Take heavy 








Take your old felt hat for fair 


when it rains. 
weather.—Ralph K. Sayward. 
Fishing Near Seattle 
M. L., WASH.:—There is the Cascade River, 
120 miles from Seattle, in tke upper Skagit Val- 
ley. It is a late season stream, and in early fall 
as it clears there is some pretty fair fly fishing 


or bait (salmon eggs). It is a rough stream and 
a fellow should have two good legs to fight it. 
You have over twenty miles of fishing water. 

In the Skagit district is Baker Lake. A beau- 
tiful lake on which to camp, loaf, and rest. A 
new forest road, but good. The lake is right at 
the foot of Mount Baker and is good bait fishing 
(salmon eggs) at times. Like all mountain lakes, 
it is somewhat temperamental and a fellow has to 
hit it right to catch his fish. Nice trip but your 
fishing is a gamble. 

The south fork of the Nooksack River, reached 
by trail and a ten-mile pack, is in the same dis- 
trict. It is a great fish producer and nice to fish. 
No horses are available and back packing is neces- 
sary for at least ten miles. If you like fishing, 
it is worth the pack. 

There are a number of smaller streams in the 
Skagit district a fellow can hit for a day’s fish- 
ing, but he must figure on hiking up five miles 
or more to get good results. 

All this territory so far has been in Skagit and 
Whatcom Counties and reached from Seattle via 
Everett, Mount Vernon, and Sedro Woolley. A 
little nearer to Seattle, by Everett, Arlington, and 
Darrington, you may hit either the Sauk, Stilla- 
guamish or Suattle district. A forest service road 
goes far up the Suattle River into some fine 
streams. The Sauk district is well fished until 
you get seven or eight miles from the end of the 
highways. Lots of fishing water, both streams 
and lakes. A popular district with Everett and 
Seattle anglers. 

Upper Deer Creek may be reached by Everett, 
Arlington, and the English Logging Company 
railroad. A good trout stream and it also has a 
summer run of steelhead. Near ten miles of back 
packing is necessary for the best fishing. 

Closer to Seattle, you have the Snoqualmie and 
Skykomish districts. Some good waters, but in 
my opinion they are over-worked. Some good 
lakes at high altitudes in the district, reached by 
hard hiking. 

A wonderful trip is the upper Skagit, at its 
best after September 1. The farther you go, the 


better. It is a very fine trip and you will get 
fish. It includes the Ruby Creek country, too.— 
Jack Davis. 
St. Regis River, N. Y. 
C. T. R., N. J.:—There is excellent fishing to 


be had in the east branch of the St. Regis River, 
south of the St. Regis Falls, for brook trout and 
some rainbow trout, also in the small tributaries 
to this stream, with either bait or fly, depending 
on the time of year. Bait fishing would be in 
order in April while the flies would be used prob- 
ably about the first of June. Much of this sec- 
tion has been lumbered in the past two years so 
there probably will be some sections that are 
posted by the lumber companies. Bangor Brook, 
either eight or nine miles northeast of St. Regis 
Falls, is a good brown trout stream.—Ben H. 
Bohall. 


Between Bay St. Louis and Pascagoula, Miss. 

F. W., ILL.:—In May there are plenty of 
white trout, croakers, ground mullet, sheepshead, 
speckled trout, redfish, and flounder. Large salt 
water catfish, lots of fun, good to eat, but not in 
high repute. 

In Biloxi “Back Bay” you may take “Green 
trout” (good old black bass of Yankeeland), also 
“perch” (bluegills and sunfish of Windy City 
waters). Bring your regular black bass casting 
outht. 

Biloxi and Tchoutachobouffa rivers are beauti- 
ful, and I hope you have an outboard motor. 
First class auto roads to all good fishing camps. 
Plenty of bait, cheap. Learn about larger fish 
when you get here. 

You will like a cottage at the water’s edge even 
though you pay a bit more. It is hot down here 
in May for a man from the Windy City. 

Should you locate anywhere between Bay St. 
Louis and Pascagoula I bespeak for you a good 
time, the people extend a most cordial hand of 
friendship to visitors.—Dr. Frank R. Leeds. 


Yellowstone! 

W. A. B., MICH.:—The trip through Yellow- 
stone Park is one of the most interesting and en- 
joyable trips one can make—and if you enjoy 
fishing it is just a paradise. It is where I spend 
every vacation that comes my way. The fishing 
season opens usually in May or about one month 
before the park opens. The streams and the lake 
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See 
fast - cold water 


HAT’S the combination... add one 

enthusiastic fisherman ... mix 
well . . . and let Nature take its 
course. Win or lose, you'll get your 
money’s worth of sport and thrills 
in Canada. Clear, cold, unpolluted 
waters... three thousand miles, from 
coast to coast... are awaiting the 
swish of your rod. 


In the east, speckled brook trout, 
Atlantic salmon, and sea trout. Fur- 
ther inland, small mouth bass (pound 
for pound the world’s best fighters) 
are plentiful in lake waters. In the 
mountain streams of British Columbia 
and Alberta rainbow, cutthroat and 
steelhead can also be taken with a fly. 


CANADIAN 





ee 
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Guides and outfitters available. 
Write or stop in at the nearest Cana- 
dian National office for booklet and in- 
formation; or write to C. K. Howard, 
Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 
Ask to see recent action films of trout 
and salmon fishing in Canada. 


NaTIONAL 
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To Exerywhe te im Cased. 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont St, 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
4S. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market Street 


DET 
1523 Washington Blvd, 
CINCINNATI 
49 East 4th Street 








Make Reservations NOW 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 








World’s Most Famous Sportsman Resort | 
AMERICAN PLAN 








Basswood Lodge 


Log cabins and main log lodge. Electrically 
lighted throughout. Basswood Lake, miles 
from the beaten path, in virgin pine on the 
Canadian border. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 
WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc. Ely, Minn. 


Peterson’s Fishing Camp 


LOCATED on the Canadian Border 
12 miles from the end of the highway 
assures you of the best fishing in Min- 




















Offering complete arrangements for fishing. ba a nesota. 

mackerel, kingfish, jackfish and smaller gu fish. or 

Ask Harry McGuire or Dr. R. L. Sutton. ‘ Write for free booklet and map. 

J.M. ELLIS, PORT ARANSAS, TEXAS M. W. Peterson, Ely, Minn. 
| MAY 


Fali— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


AGUAR, lion and bear trailing with a real pack 
of dogs; deer, turkey and wild hogs (javelina). 
A buck guaranteed to each license. Plenty of 
ducks, geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Ab- 
solutely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 


X Bar L Cattle Co., P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 


OLD MEXICO 


Spring and Fall 
Hunting and Fishing 


500,000 Acres—Sportsmen’s Paradise. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. For detailed 
information write 


Chihuahua Hunting Reserve 


Jarvis & Jarvis 
Hotel Paso Del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 

















juve TROUT FISHERMEN 


Take your limit in Salmon Trout every day. Terrific 
Scrappers, 6 to 45 pounds! Lake of the Woods. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 


“ss CANOE 


5 Million acres primitive wilderness— 
America’s finest game fishing. Write us 
for maps and booklet. We furnish every- 
thing. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Ine., 















Ely, Minn. 








“BIG GAME HUNTING 


In Peace River Country 


of northeastern’ British Columbia and 
Alberta. Sheep, goat, caribou, moose, 
grizzly and black bear. Good trophies 
guaranteed. Write. 


SID SUNDERMAN, HYTHE, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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NEW HOTEL 


HUNCGERFORD 


IN THE METROPOLITAN CENTER 
OF SEATTLE 


200 ROOMS 200 BATHS 
FROM $1.50 


COFFEE SHOP 


delicious food at 
moderate prices 


“WITH A VIEW 
OF THE 





FOURTH AT SPRING 


SEATTLE 











FRANCISCO 


LOW RATES 


You can always find comfortable 
rooms...hospitable service and 
excellent, inexpensive cuisine... 


FROM 14 A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 


or FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 








Garage in Buildin 








| ences. 


| Moose, 
| can take you into new country 
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JACKSON'S HOLE COUNTRY | 
Spring and Summer Fishing and Hunting 


Camp and pack trips—excellent trout fishing. 
Spring bear hunting, May 1 to June 15. 

e FALL HUNTING 

Elk, moose, bighorn mountain sheep, blacktail oon. 
ie antelope, grizzly, black and brown bears. Season, Sept. 
15 to Nov. 15, except antelope. Fully equipped past 
* provisions, ete., furnished at @ 
oe 


outfits, equipment, 
and with our full 


price consistent with the times, 
guarantee. 


Pa SIMPSON & LEEK 
Bonded Guides & Outfitters 

. Jas. S. Simpson, Lester N. Leek, 

@ Jackson, Wyo. Jackson, Wyo. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. 
I guarantee shots at big game. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


LEEK’S CAMP 
Jackson Lake, Wyoming 


Upon the east shore; snow-clad Teton Range rises 
from the west shore. Furnished cabins, meals in 
dining room. Motor and row boats, good fishing. 
Saddle and pack horses for spring bear-hunting trips. 
Camping, fishing and big game hunting trips, regis- 
tered guides. Rates to fit the times. Address 

LEEK’S CAMP, JACKSON, WYOMING 
Hunt in the Land FIELD 
Huot in theta’ BIG GAME Ss 

In the mountains of Northern British Columbia are 
now accessible from the end of Steel in the Peace River 
district. Hunting Parties Conducted into the 

Pine—Prophet—Muskwa—and Red Fern Districts 
For such game as 
SHEEP—GOAT—G RIZZLY—CARIBOU 
MOOSE—BLACK BEAR AND DEER 

Experienced Trappers and Hunters of these districts 

acting as guides. For Information Write 
GIBSON & GOLATA 

Box 56 Dawson CRK B. C. Canada 


HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 
With Gun or Kodak 


Visit one of the world’s greatest hunting grounds where 
Caribou, Sheep, Goats and Bear are found. We 
which you can explore 
where the game has not been disturbed by man, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for photographic work and 
record heads in season. Special rates on summer trips 
for exploration and photography. We furnish pack horses, 
all equipment and experienced guides. Best of refer- 
Write or wire for rates and reservations. 


GEO. B. BALL, TELEGRAPH CREEK, B. C. 


HUNTS and VACATIONS 


Come to British Columbia and hunt or 
spend your vacations in the Rockies. Write 
for booklet and information on trips by 
pack horses. 


R. J. FRANKS, 


461 Lansdowne St. 
KAMLOOPS, B. C. 


DEER TRAIL CAMP 


eX? “ON LAKE NOKOMIS” 


Practically every variety of 
fish known to northern wa- 
ters found in this lake. 
Many amusements—fishing 
—boating — hiking — trips 
with guides, etc. The ideal 
‘ place to bring the family. 
rea) 

@ Make Your Reservations Early @ 


J. W. JOHNSON Bradley, Wisconsin 
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are generally high and a bit dirty, making poor 
fly fishing but very good spinner and bait fishing 
It is around Fishing Bridge that everyone fishes 
and there is hardly an hour during the day that 
the bridge is not lined with men trying their luck 
with every kind of lure known to man. It is my 
advice that you pass up Fishing Bridge and try 
the many other places in the park. If you like 
lake fishing you can get a boat and go along the 
shore line trolling with a spinner. The Yellow 
stone Lake is alive with native cutthroat trout of 
from % pound to 5 pounds. These fish do not 
strike hard, usually it is just an easy pull on the 
line and you must be right on the job to set the 
hook at the least sign of a strike. The lake j 
also good for wet fly fishing. Fish the flies just 
below the surface and if you feel a slight drag 
on the line strike hard and you have Mr. Fish 

If you do not care to go out on the lake you 
can get some very good fishing from the bank 
out at Steamboat point. There are a number of 
large rocks out from the shore and if you wil 
get on one of these and cast far out into the lak 
drawing your spinner slowly through the water 
you will nearly always get results. A number 
or 4 copper spinner is the best here although you 
get some fine fish with flies of the standard pat 
tern. It has never been hard to get the limit of 
ten fish here in only just a little while. 

So much for lake fishing. I am a fly fisherman 


| and the Yellowstone River offers to me the most 


sport. About four miles down the river from 
Fishing Bridge the river runs close to the road 
Start fishing right out from it and continue or 
down for a quarter mile and then back. Y 
should have plenty by that time. Then on dowr 
the river about 6 miles or so from here is Heyden 
Valley, and that is the best of all. Here again 
the river runs close to the road and makes fishing 
easy. It runs smooth and makes ideal dry fly 
fishing. You can fish either wet or dry and have 
good luck. A spinner is also good here but me 
for the flies. There is no need getting out too 
early for it is cold in the mountains and the flies 
don’t start out till the sun has warmed up every 
thing, and then fishing is so easy that you have 
your ten fish before you really get started.—Fer 
rel Nelson. 
Flambeau Region 

P. M., ILL.:—I have been fishing the 
Flambeau lakes for the last fifteen years, 
I may not be able to tell you just where to get 
the muskies. 

From the Indian village at Lac du Flambeau 
within a radius of less than ten miles one can 
fish the following lakes: Pokegama, Round, Long, 
Lac du Flambeau, Fence, Little Mud, three of 
the Sugar Bush Lakes, Sand, Crooked and Swamp 
Lake. These lakes all have bass and muskies 
except Swamp Lake, and it is a bass lake. 

I think your best bet on muskies and bass to 
be found in the same lake are the Sugar Bush 
Lakes. There are three of these lakes—the upper, 
middle and lower, as they are known in this 
country, and they are also good walleyed pike 


Lac du 


but still 


lakes.—James Conner. 
Finest Bass Fishing in the U. S 
R. L. H., IND.:—I note you plan to spend the 


county—Gila— 
I believe 


} 


winter in Tucson. Within this 
is the finest bass fishing, large-mouth, 
in the United States. The limit is ten per day 
and no one has any difficulty in catching the 
limit, except when the weather is not propitious 
This place is none other than Coolidge Lake, 
formed by Coolidge Dam. Its distance from 
Tucson is about 100 miles. If you plan to rough 
it you could do no better than to camp near 
the lake, as the climate is very mild in the wit 
ter time; not so mild as at Tucson, but you w 

find others living out of doors in this locality 
a good part of the winter.—C. C. Faires. 





Subscription Order Coupon 





Outdoor Life, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


C) New LC] Renewal 





‘The Complete Sportsman’s Magazine’’ 


Enciosed find [] $2.50 for one year subscription 
[] $4.00 for two year subscription 
Extra per year: Canada 50c; foreign $1.00. 














GOING sy con cl 


The Laeceows & of your automobile trip 

beincreased by the thoughtful, helpfaliree 
service offered by ey me | Even special in- 
formation on fishing and all other sports. 


ROAD MAPS | ‘ 
FR “BOOKLETS, 
DIRECTORIES @ 


Wherever you plan to travel in 
the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, write us telling when 
and where you want to go. 

We will send, postpaid, state 
road maps of each state you 
pass through, marked with your 
best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel di- 
rectories.AlsoaConocoPassport 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides —— to sessed = ex- 
penses of your trip. is Bureau 
operated by Continental oil 
Co., is America’s foremost 
free travel service. Address 33a 
Department 32,ConocoTra- © 


vel Bureau, Denver, Colorado. 
TRAWVEL 


CONOC 


Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 
O through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. . Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
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opportunity. 





for Information 
and State Map showing Lakes. 
Streams, State Forests a 


Send Stam 








Game Refuges—State and Private 


Gay Resorts 
Sixty-seven State Parks 


in size from a few acres to several thousand, 


Summer Homes 








To Fishermen, Hunters and Those Who Love the Outdoors 


Now is the time to purchase sites for lodges, summer homes, hunting and fishing 
preserves, with or without lake or stream frontage. 
and secure your outdoor privileges at a cost which may never again be your 
You can buy from the owners without middlemen’s profits. 


A Wonderful Place for Your Vacation 


MICHIGAN ——_ 


Five Thousand Inland Lakes 
Hundreds of Streams and Rivers 
Miles of Improved Highways 
Thousands of Acres of State and 


Combine with your friends 


National Forests 


Quiet Retreats 


fully equipped for campers 


Lakeside Cottages 








Highways. 


East Michigan Tourist Association "ti" Bay City, Michigan 


(Incorporated as an “Association not for profit”) 











PON-SHE-WA-ING 
MICHIGAN 
RESORT -:- HOTEL 


Is one of the finest little summer resorts in 
Northern Michigan, located on Crooked fake, 
nine miles northeast of Petoskey, on U. 
Highway No. 31. Fishing -Bathine— Golf 
—Tennis. No Better Place Can Be Found 
For the Entire Family. Write for informa- 
tion and rates. 


Cc. EZ. WOODRUFF ALANSON, MICH. 





value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 











A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 


is accompanied by a stamped return en- | 


| 


velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 





Name 








Address | | 





City 





State ieiesabendiaeiaaieaamerntads 


























MILEY’S LODGE 
on LAKE BELLAIRE 


One of six connecting lakes between Traverse City and 
Petoskey. One and two-room cabins for sleeping. 9-hole 
golf course on property. Horses, tennis, bathing, dancing. 
Trout and lake fishing. A place for your wife and chil- 
dren. Accommodate 50. Rates, $17.50 for room, board, 
golf. References. 


BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 














are realities up here 
in the North Woods 
—10 lakes and the 


GOLFIN’ and 
FISHIN’ Flambeau River 
within easy walking 


distance. Our own Airport and snappy 9-hole Golf 
Course. Excellent meals and comfortable beds. 
Cabins or hotel. 

Write for rates and illustrated booklet. 
Mason Lake Resort Fifield, Wisc. 


ED GABE’S 
Lost Lake Resort 


FINEST FISHING for bass, muskies, great 
northern and wall-eyed pike and trout. <A 
real vacation resort for all the family—good 
food and beds, golf, bathing and saddle horses. 
A splendid resort in glorious Vilas county. 

For information and folders, write or wire 


ED GABE’S RESORT, SAYNER, WIS. 











( {Le Tourneau’s 


Spider Lake Resort 


INVITES you to one of Nature’s Beauty Spots on the 
Famous Spider Chain of Five Lakes, Abundance of 
Bass, Pike, Trout and Muskies. The best of hunting 
in season. For information and reservation write or wire 


Si Alex LeTourneau, Hayward, Wis. e 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


i GUARANTEE SHOTS AT BEAR 
IN SPRING 


Elk shooting in season. Fishing, sightseeing, 
saddle and pack trips in the Rockies. 
For further particulars write or wire 
CHICK GRIMSLEY 
Registered Guide PENDROY, MONTANA 














When in the Northwest 


EATHMAN 


HOTELS 


‘| 
n the hub of Portland, Oregon's 
shopping and theatrical center. . 
these two splendid hostelries of. 
fer you every comfort and luxury 
at extremely moderate cost. 





RATES 
SINGLE WITH 
BATH 


$2. 


AND UP 
DOUBLE WITH 


$3. 
AND UP 


HARRY E. HEATHMAN 
Manager 












HEATHMAN - 


PORTLAND 





OREGON 
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Northwestern Photo 


The Opening of the Season 


It is not reserved for city fellers in the opinion of August 
Olson, of Minnesota. The seeding will wait, he says, until 
he gets a good mess of fish 
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Canadian Mixed Gri 


By Dr. R. L. Sutton and Harry McGuire 


Part THREE, CONCLUSION, BY Mr. McGuire 


What’s Gone Before :—The first part, by Dr. Sutton, de- 
scribed how he and Harry McGuire fished for lake trout 
and muskies and shot ducks from the yacht “Prospector” 
of Calvert’s Camps in Lake of the Woods, Ontario, this 
past October. In the second part Mr. McGuire told how, 
after Paul Patton of Kansas City had joined them, they 
went after big game northwest of Lake of the Woods, tak- 
ing boats and canoes, three guides and a cook, and camping 
at the portage from Caviar to Isinglass Lake. The second 
part closed as Mr. McGuire killed his moose at 7 o'clock 
the opening morning. 


HE second day of the season dawned sleety, windy 

and cold, and as I had only deer to fill my license 

due to my good fortune 

the opening morning, I 
could lie back in my eiderdown 
sleeping bag and yawn deli- 
ciously while the good Doctor 
panted and puffed and Paul 
Patton shivered the while he 
donned his four suits of under- 
wear, his Pendleton pants, his 
three pairs of socks, his two 
woolen shirts, his vest, his wool 
jacket, his chamois coat and his 
red woolen Hudson Bay pull- 
over. Thus did Ja Patton cus- 
tomarily bulwark his manly 
frame against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous weather 
at 5 a. m. in the balmy land of 
Ontario in the halcyon month 
of October. 

The Doctor and Patton went 
off to their canoes on Isinglass 
and when, after breakfast, my 
guide (Dryden) and Eddy the 
cook, went off also to pack in 
my moose, I elected to circle 
north and west and back again 
in search of deer. Having 
bruised my feet because of the 
ill-fitting Canadian moccasin 
boots (rubbers with leather up- 
pers) I had picked up at the 
last minute—having carelessly 








forgotten to bring my American gohhe 


moccasin boots—my progress was 

painful and necessarily slow. This was no great handi- 
cap, however, apart from comfort, as the only practicable 
way of hunting deer ‘in that vast brushy country is to 
take it easy and listen and look often—one step forward 
and ten steps stationary. The country is simply full of 
deer, but if one is hunting inland instead of trying to 
surprise deer on the shore from a canoe, the dense forests 
and undergrowth provide formidable barriers to success- 
ful shooting unless you can surprise the white-tails—and 





Perry Smith, Dr. Sutton’s guide, entertains a 
handsome young “whiskey jack,” or camp 


that’s something to do, believe me! If the weather is 
gusty your scent carries far and wide, and if it is calm 
those big rabbit-like ears are almost sure to pick up the 
sound of a broken twig or a foot sliding on a rock unless 
your progress is positively cat-like. 

For an hour or so I worked north, then cut a bit west 
over a slight divide toward Caviar Lake. Presently I 
found myself in a maze of fallen timber in a bosky bot- 
tom land, a place difficult to traverse without making 
some noise. There was no way of continuing west, how- 
ever, without crossing this stretch, so I had no alter- 
native but to ease myself through as quietly as possible. 
But what I feared happened. Astraddle a big decayed 
log, I suddenly saw two white-tails pop up fifty yards 
to the side and vanish un- 
hurriedly behind me. No chance 
to see antlers, and of course no 


chance for a shot. I waited 
where I was for about ten 
minutes and then cut back 


through the fallen timber in an 
attempt to circle the deer in 
case they had not gone far. This 
proved to be the case, for I had 
not proceeded more than a 
hundred yards before their tails 
flashed again through the trees 
ahead of me. Wary now, they 
could not be circled again, 
though I spent an hour en- 
deavoring to locate them. They 
had just cleared out. 





BOUT noon, as I was work- 

ing back toward camp, I 
heard three shots from the 
south. The last one came after 
an interval and sounded like the 
death shot. Finally arrived at 
camp I was delighted to find 
that this guess was correct, for 
the Doctor had his moose—not 
a large trophy, in fact somewhat 
smaller than mine; but as things 
turned out it was lucky the 
Doctor had shot when he did, 
as that very evening he came 
down with a dangerous chill. 

I learned that Perry Smith, 
the Doctor’s guide, had trailed the animal some little 
distance, a light sleet covering the ground, and that they 
had finally sighted him on a hillside across a swale not 
more than a hundred yards distant. He had gone down 
with the first shot from the Doctor’s 9.3 mm. Sauer 
Mauser. It is a long barrelled gun of extreme power, 
fitted for a scope which, however, the Doctor was not 
using. The ammunition was of German make, 240-grain. 
Paul Patton was also carrying a gun with a terrific wallop, 


r 
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a .375 Grifin & Howe magnum 
shooting a 235-grain Western bullet 
—ideal for moose, if quite too 
heavy for deer. 

Paul Patton and his guide, Bill 
Fadden, came back to camp early 
in the afternoon. They also had 
hunted south, toward Shingwak 
Lake, and according to Paul had 
seen “not a thing living except 
three fool hens.” The magnificent 
ruffed grouse, perhaps the peer of 
all American game birds, is so tame 
in those parts that he will often 
strut conspicuously before a human 
and possibly not take flight until 
actually molested, consequently he 
is loosely sometimes called a “fool 
hen”—though he should not be 
confused with the “fool hen” of the 
Western United States. 





HE guides were the rest of the 
afternoon getting in the Doc- 
tor’s moose, so alone after lunch 
and a nap I circled south for deer. 
It was raw gusty weather, fit for 
neither man nor beast. Not 300 


° ‘ ee , F ° a — > a 
yards from camp I scared up two - 3 tnt A CBP a AS 
white-tails that got away through - ‘ 
he lerbrush before I 7 ld eve Patton’s buck being brought into 
the underbrush before I could even camp by (left to right) Bill Fadden, 
determine their sex; and, my sore heels Gordon Dryden and Perry Smith 


and tendons bothering me_ even 
though I had improved my boot with 
a piece of stiff birch bark down the 
back, it was not more than an hour 
or two before I had joined la Pat- 
ton and the Doctor back in the 
snug security of our tent. 

These two worthies were, as 
usual, haggling over a proposed 
gun trade. When I departed the 
Doctor, who owns one of the 
finest collections of modern arms 
in this country, had been offering 
to swap a beautiful 9.3 mm. Sauer 
Mauser carbine (not the long- 
barrelled Mauser he was using) plus 
a duffle bag and scope for Paul’s 
handsome .375 Griffin & Howe 
and the scope that fitted it. Paul 
was demanding $25 in cash to boot. 





“I positively won’t trade without 
[ get some boot—boot, mind you, 
cash of the realm!” very much 
in the manner of a Hindu in 
Hong Kong who once did me 
out of my eye-teeth in the little 
matter of a mandarin coat. The 
Doctor was holding the fort 
with equal vehemence, remind- 
ing Paul that such an opportu- 
nity as he now had to acquire a 
fine Mauser would probably 
never again, in the history of 
man, present itself; and vowing 
that if la Patton did not avail 
himself within fifteen minutes of 
the Doctor’s foolishly generous 
offer, said offer would be irremedi- 
ably and forever withdrawn. 


An intimate snap of the eminent I supposed the argument would be 


doctor as he bears the cares of the / se >] j rs nce: 2+. 
ee ae es ce y settled in my absence; but I undet 


Taken at Turtle Portage on the estimated the endurance of the 
return 


swappers, for the first sound 
that greeted me as I ap- 
proached the tent was Patton 
shouting, “Fifty dollars boot! 
Fifty dollars boot! Not a 
penny less!” 








HEY hardly noticed my 

entrance, hardly had the 
decency to ask if I’d bagged 
anything, so engrossed were 
they in their interminable tug- 
of-war. “You’re getting worse 
and worse,” cried the Doctor 
to his adversary. “I won't 
trade you now on an even 
basis! I take ‘back the duffle 
bag! No, and you'll never 
own the most powerful and 
handsome 9.3 that ever came 
out of Germany unless you 
hop to it. I’d never trade un- 
less I had this extra one.” 

“Forty dollars boot is the 


’ ' ‘ 
Part of the flotilla just before leaving camp for the return least I'll take! -atton came 











As I left the tent he was shouting, 
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. had yet been actually swapped. 
Lu ‘ On this particular evening the 






























































i vin only thing that put an end to the 
fee high haggling was a fever with 
Lids y chill which suddenly .sent the 


Doctor to his sleeping bag, tem- 
porarily hors de combat. 

The next morning was Sun- 
day, no shooting allowed by 
Canadian law. Dosed during the 
night and all morning by “Dr.” 
Patton—who- gives Nature’s 
Remedy in all cases except am- 
putation of a leg—the Doctor 
was somewhat better by noon; 
but his chest still seemed rather 
seriously congested, and with 
the possibility of pneumonia in 
the offing it was decided by Pat- 
ton and myself that despite the 
Doctor’s remonstrances we had 
better get closer to civilization 
after Paul had one more day of 
hunting. 





Y MONDAY morning the 
wind had died down some- 
Three Canadian what but a light snow was fall- 
musketeers. . ° , 
Left to right, ing. The wilderness was quiet, tense, as Paul and I parted 
Patton, Sutton in the early dusklight to go our separate ways, he after 
and McGuire ? ° ° 
moose, I deer; leaving the Doctor to nurse his chest in 
the warmth of our sleeping tent while his guide and mine 
were out packing in his moose. Paul and his guide, Bill 
Fadden, went over the portage to canoe the northern end 
of Isinglass, while I, after crossing the portage to 
Isinglass with them, turned south to make an all-day 
circle and corral a white-tail somewhere on the peninsula 
between Isinglass and Caviar. 

The alders in this region, thick and crackly, were an 
almost insuperable barrier to successful hunting. One 
deer—doe or buck I could not tell—got up not more than 
forty feet from me, but such was the maze of timber and 
brush that he was gone before I could get my rifle to 
my shoulder. I had decided that under no circumstances 
"eg would I take a random shot, for I wanted a buck, though 
does were legal and this was my last opportunity to 
pack home venison. 

All morning I crept along, now deep in a deadhead 
swamp, now over the wet leaves of an aspen thicket, now 
cursing through some well-nigh impenetrable growth of 
; diamond willow. Noon found (Continued on page 67) 


The author trying to look like an 
Eskimo, and assuredly feeling like one 


back. “I don’t really want any Ger- 
man guns anyway. Think of Hitler!” 
“Hitler be consigned to Hades!” 
growled the Doctor, throwing the 
bolt of Paul’s Griffin & Howe with 
arch indifference—he whose soul 
was burning to own that gun. 
“Did you ever see such fine hand 
work on a bolt?” Patton shot out. 
“I certainly did!” the Doctor re- 
turned. “Right there on the gun 
I’m trying to give away to you.” 
And on and on as I left the tent to 
rouse some hot coffee from Eddy. 
Now this sort of thing went on 
whenever these two gentlemen 
were together for more than five 
minutes, yet I give you my word ae 
that by the time I parted from * P 
them in the Union Station at Min- _ 
neapolis not so much asa cartridge ‘‘Biling the kettle’’ at noon hour during the earlier fishing in Whitefish Bay 
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Note the symmetry of the holes or tunnels 


The Truth About the Interesting Habits of this Famous ‘‘Bad Hombre” 


OST maligned of all the animals classed Arachnida, 

which includes the centipedes and scorpions, is 

Lycosa tarantula, commonly called tarantula, or 

Avicularia californica for the species common to 
the Western part of this country. Maligned, I say, and 
say it because the tarantula has stabbed me so many times 
without ill effect, and only then after he had been teased 
and tortured beyond resistance. Maligned because of his 
ferocious appearance, which is but a wolf’s cloak covering a 
tender lamb—yet something indeed worthy to write home 
about. 

Passing up this fearsome physical aspect, and not for- 
getting those long, curved fangs, what have we? Nothing 
but a gigantic, furry spider, a horrible-appearing specimen, 
I grant you, with a terrible reputation that has no basis 
in fact, but which probably originated in the folk lore of 
the Spaniards captained by Cortez. 

For hundreds of years these Spanish-speaking folk whom 
we call Mexicans have lived, surrounded by hordes of ab- 
solutely harmless spiders, great furry beasts the size of 
saucers—yes, and dinnerplates, if you please; beasts with 
eyes in the center of their bodies; beasts of an aspect so 
hideous as not to be surpassed on earth yet as docile and 
gentle as you like—but to what end? This: “Si sefior; the 
tarantula one BAD hombre. Carramba!” 

The tarantula actually may be handled by anyone in per- 
fect safety, in fact the old fellow is very sociable, and may 
be worn as a wristband ornament without a particle of 
danger to the wearer. For, in the first place, it is almost 
impossible to entice him to strike a human with those re- 
markably long and extremely dangerous-appearing fangs, 
which resemble nothing so much as cat claws. In the second 
place, suppose he were a little off his feed with a resulting 


loss of good nature, and struck one? Well, when the ta- 
rantula does strike it is no mere pinprick; he throws as much 
wallop, considering his size, into his objective as did the 
renowned John L. Sullivan, but with nothing like the effect. 
His fangs sink in and stay sunk, until one pulls the old 
fellow clear by main force, and during the time they are 
embedded in whatever substance, a heavy yellow serum is 
being injected. This, however, is nothing but bluff; the 
serum is no more poisonous than fresh cow’s milk, and when 
the incisions swell it is due entirely to the wound, and not 
the serum. 

“But I have always heard he was deadly,” says the Doubt- 
ing Thomas who has lived alongside tarantula’s domain all 
his life. Yes, and hundreds of years after Columbus, Voliva 
tells us the world is flat but does that make it so? 


67S THIS information academic?” asks the skeptic. Well, 

yes, if one who uses a sleeping porch inhabited by 200 
members of the tarantula clan, crawling over and under his 
body, may not be classed as a man in the field. Yes, if one 
who has allowed this spider to strike him on arms, hands, 
torso, face and lower limbs to the tune of hundreds of 
strokes may be termed a novice. Yes, if one who has studied 
the tarantula’s every life move and habit, his home, his loves, 
hates and tribulations should be, after all, mistaken, then 
the information is academic. 

But hardly. You see I live on a hill here, and there is a 
grand view from this place of more hills, almost surrounding 
me. To the south, at my feet, is Los Angeles, within the 
limits of which these hills nearly all belong. To the north, 
cupped between more hills, lies Pasadena. Each hill you 
see, including my own, is the burrow of millions of taran- 
tulas. My children, Easteners, play with them, because they 
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know them. My neighbors, descendants of Cortez, fear although he does not like to be drenched. Place him in a 
them because they do not know them. Fear breeds ignor- jar and fill the jar with water, and you have transformed 
ance, or turn it the other way round, if you wish. The fact a hideous monstrosity into a beautiful creature. The bubbles 
remains that Mr. Tarantula is a good scout and I am _ of water, forming on the fur, stand out like globules of silver. 
going to tell you all about him. But Lycosa is not all wet. On the contrary, he is as dry as 
All warm and temperate zones claim him as a citizen. you please, but he doesn’t like the bath. You see, that is 
He was named in Italy hundreds of years ago. Tarantula is why you have secured him so easily, that you may place him 
a corruption of tarantella, which is an old Italian dance, and ina jar. For the manner in which I catch Avicularia is 
the spider was so named by superstitious peasants in the simple—pour water in his hole, and presto! out he comes. 

dim long ago, because his bite was supposed to infest the 
victim with a peculiar dancing disease. “What ho! The UT hold on, lest a previous statement be misconstrued. 
man is dancing mad; he hath been bitten by the tarantula.” I said that Avicularia is amiable, friendly, and even 
—Longfellow, or was it? At any rate, Poe used it as a_ timid. But I must hasten to qualify that by saying that this 
foreword in his classic story, “The Gold Bug.” holds true only when humans are concerned. He is a feared 
The tarantula is the largest spider on earth. His size _ killer among all insects and ground crawlers. He is a fero- 
varies in different countries, and even in sections of a cious and ever pugnacious customer when among his own 
country. All experts will admit that in South America he kind. He never runs, but always forces a fight. And each 
attains his greatest growth, specimens there sometimes fight has but one ending; it is always to the death. The ta- 
measuring the body-size of a common saucer, and a leg rantula is a revoltingly consistent cannibal. Place twenty of 
spread of dinner-plate dimensions. The next largest growth them in a screened cage for a night; in the morning four 
is noted in the southwestern United States, but, as stated, are dead and only shells remain. The next and the next 
the size varies in certain sections. For instance, the Arizona and the next night this is repeated, and within a few days 
spider is larger than his Texas kinsman, and the California you will see some bold specimen, king of the cannibals, 
spider larger than the one from Arizona, and, believe it crawling alone about upon the bodies of the slain, selecting 
or not, of all the California tarantulas, that species bred whatever is there that is edible. Those macabre thuds you 
within the limits of Los Angeles city is the largest. I am have heard on the screen wire during the nights were can- 
mystified as to the reason for this, but actually, it is a fact. nibals springing for each other, springing back and forth 
in the cage like marmosets, and hellish death struggles were 

VICULARIA is one of two colors. He is either black going on therein. 

or brown. The Los Angeles spider of that name runs Perhaps it is the tarantula’s ability to spring that has lent 
in size from three to six inches leg spread; occasionally credence to the oft-repeated travelers’ tales to the effect that 
larger specimens are found. His entire body and legs, with the ferocious monster has a bad habit of lying on the under- 
the exception of his brain section, is covered with a fuzz _ side of a leaf, a chip or some other barricade, and then sud- 
or fur, which renders him immune to the effect of water, denly launching itself onto the (Continued on page 75) 
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The two tarantulas facing each other (the two on the left) are ror ua for an opening before starting a fight to the 
finish. The one at the right is seriously considering taking a hand. requently a spectator will part two antagonists 
and take on one or the other. The eyes of the lower tarantula are indicated by the arrow 
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The author and the evening's catch 


HE white men who colonized the West did not 
invariably improve it. In most cases it is the parts 
they left alone that one admires. Yet in molding 
the wilderness to fit their needs and desires they 
did manage one decided improvement on nature. They 
extended the range of the black bass to the Pacific. 

The love of bass fishing went over the Rockies with 
the pioneers. Trout swarmed in every stream, and even 
today after the roots of civilization have tightened around 
the watercourses, trout fishing is still excellent in many 
regions. Yet trout fishing with all its satisfactions is 
not bass fishing, and a man may come to love the silver 
flash of a cutthroat in an eddy while still cherishing the 
bronze eruption of a bass along a reedy shore. It is no 
matter of odious comparisons. Izaak Walton would 
doubtless say that both were “choicely good,” 
but he would not say that one could replace 
the other in the complete angler’s affections. 
Nor have his disciples in the American West 
felt that trout and streams could repay the 
loss of bass and lakes. In numberless sloughs 
and lakes they have planted the fish they loved 
in their boyhood, and in several instances they 
have even built the lakes to hold them. 

So it is that even in the extreme south- 
western corner of the United States, hard 
against the very edge of Mexico, the bass 
fisherman can find his sport. And in the 
stream of week-end traffic between Los An- 
geles and Tiajuana he is present in growing 
numbers. At San Diego he leaves the south- 
ward trek to the saloons and gaming tables 
of the border towns, and turns to the moun- 
tains on the east whence a different kind of 
pleasure beckons. 

San Diego County is not only the most 
southwesterly county in the United States; 
it is also one of the most unique. On the 
west its beach-bowed palisades are dotted with 
resorts that satisfy the recreational longings 
of a million people. On the west lies the 
stark and nearly uninhabited desert. Between 
is range upon jumbled range of mountains, 


> of the Mexican 


Border 


By 
John Hodgdon Bradley, Jr. 


a few of them rising more than a mile above the sea 
and bearing pine forests on their crests. 

Many interesting things in these mountains await the 
adventurer who does not fear county roads of uncertain 
construction. He will discover old mining towns and 
ranches which preserve something of the flavor of days 
that are no more; remnants of the least fortunate of all 
American Indians struggling pitifully to maintain their 
lives and their customs under the weight of an alien 
civilization; hot springs, picturesque landscapes at every 
turn, live oak and pine groves of exceeding loveliness. 
The fisherman will find the lakes, several of them, large 
and full of bass. 


HAT lakes should exist at all in this half-desert waste- 

land sufficiently mitigates the fact that they are artificial, 
reservoirs for the thirsty city of San Diego. A turn of 
the shore and the dam is out of sight, and excepting for 
the marks of older and higher beachlines, they might just 
as well be natural. They nestle in the mountains as 
though they belonged there. Water grasses have come 
to live in them, ducks and coots linger in their food- 
filled coves, and bass multiply over their grassy shoals. 

The quality of the fishing in the San Diego reservoir 
lakes varies from year to year. Heavy blue-stoning may 
seriously impair the fishing in one; severe drainage of 
the water may so diminish the spawning grounds as 
to harm another; over popularity for several successive 
seasons may deplete yet another. But usually at least 
one lake remains where bass fishing is excellent—and 
that lake is usually Morena. 











All ready for the final rites 
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OR several years Morena Lake has furnished the most 

consistently good bass fishing in Southern California. 
Half way between the ocean and the desert and a few 
miles north of the Mexican border, it sprawls leisurely 
over the depressions in a broad intermontane valley. 
Chaparral-covered ranges lie in every direction, but they 
nowhere cramp the waters of the lake. Its deeply em- 
baved and granite-ribbed margins are perfectly suited to 
bait casting. In many places the fisherman can toss his 
lures to the very shoreline and draw them over the 
boulder-strewn bottom with little danger of snagging on 
weeds or sunken brush. The bays along the eastern mar- 
gin are shallower than the main body of the lake, and 
here the weed beds grow as summer wanes. These sub- 
marine jungles give cover to countless bass. In their 
pockets and around their edges, surface and shallow- 
riding lures are frequently effective. 

It was toward this lake that Harold and I turned the 
nose of the Reo one late summer day not so long ago. 
We had done the same thing many times before in the 
past, and if Fortune deigns to smile on us we shall do 
so many times in the future. But never before had we 
found the fishing so excellent, and perhaps we shall never 
find it as excellent again. Fishing, like life, is a venture 
into the unknown. Uncontrollable, and to a large extent, 
unknown forces set the stage and motivate the action. 
The drama that ensues is largely the creature of these 
forces. 


HERE have been times at Morena when conditions 

have seemed exactly right for good fishing—excepting 
that the fish refused to strike. Experience has bred cer- 
tain convictions. It has amply proved that the large- 
mouths of Southern California, unlike their more easterly 
relatives, are most active on bright summer days when 
water and air are warm. It has established the proba- 
bility that the wind (which is a child of topography in 
these western mountains, blowing up the canyons and 
draws in the daytime and down them at night) has very 
little perceptible effect on the quality of the fishing. It 
has nourished a great many theories of general applica- 
bility, but it has not explained the exceptions which con- 
tinually occur, and which keep angling more of an art 
than a science. Perhaps it is because we can never precisely 
know the inner heart of Nature that the love 
of fishing is an incurable affection. Each so- 
journ at a bass lake is an adventure somewhat 
different from the last, the exploration of a 
mystery whose character changes as soon as 
we think we have discovered it. May our 
knowledge never grow great enough to rob 
fishing of its thrilling uncertainties! 

Fog clung to the coastline as we rolled over 
the highway between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, but we soon rose into the clear air of 
the mountains to the east. Little bushes tinged 
with the flush of autumn relieved the monoto- 
nous browns and grey greens of the chaparral. 
Stalks of the yucca which Californians call 
“Our Lord’s Candlesticks,” though shorn of 
their creamy blossoms, stood as stately memo- 
rials of the departed spring. Live oaks, most 
beautiful of native trees, rose confidently above 
the pygmy vegetation at their feet. 

Through the village of Alpine which boasts 
the most equable climate in the land, through 
Pine Valley where pine trees quaintly crowd a 
broad depression and leave all the surrounding 
hills to the chaparral, we eventually came to 
the dirt road that leads southward to Morena 
Lake. By dusk we had our camp established 
under a spreading oak, and in the light of a 
gasoline lantern we arranged our tackle for 
the morning. 

From the boat dock to the turn around the 
Promontory which divides the lower arm from 
the main body of the lake is a long mile’s pull. 
Harold and I always begin casting at this 
Promontory, not because attractive shoreline 
does not exist closer to the dock, but because 
the promontory cuts the up-canyon wind and 


The smallest 
fisherman with 
the largest fish 


























" Harold, who never wastes a cast, looks for the right spot 


makes easier the management of the boat. Then too, one 
loses sight of the dam at this point and soon forgets that 
the lake is essentially a reservoir of drinking water. In 
addition there is the queer satisfaction of being on the 
other side of the lake, where fishing is felt to be best. 
Northward from the promontory the granite but- 
tresses of the shore meet the water steeply. 
Little coves and partly submerged boulders offer 
many a lurking place for bronze-backs. This 
strip of shore extends for half a mile whence 
it gives way to a small weed-choked embay- 
ment. It is an excellent barometer of Morena 
fishing. After plugging its length, one gener- 
ally knows how good the fishing will be in the 
lake as a whole. 


UT on this day, which was destined to be 

exceptional in more ways than one, our 
barometric shoreline failed to prognosticate ex- 
ceptional good fortune. One bass struck half- 
heartedly at a deep-running green-scaled plug, 
and missed the hooks. Another struck short 
twice, but when the bait was within an oar’s 
length of the boat, grabbed it with a mighty 
splash and held fast. It weighed a pound and 
three-quarters. 

Morning melted to noon, and that bass was 
still alone in the bag. We anchored the boat 
between a granite island and a great boulder 
at the shoreline. Deep water lay at the foot 
of both island and boulder, but weed-filled 
shoals were also within casting distance. It 
was an ideal place. Every variety of bottom 
and shore condition under which we had ever 
caught a bass in Morena was present at this 
anchorage. And the day had turned very warm 
with just enough ripple on the water to obscure 
the boat. 

We experimented with deep spinners but to 
no avail. Then I reaffixed the green-scaled 
plug that had met with such indifferent recep- 
tion earlier in the day. Drawing it through 
the deep dark water (Continued on page 53) 
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Do Our Public Lands Belong to 





Will You be a “Radical” 
Today to Save Our 


Big Game for Tomorrow? 


““ HE radicalism of today is the conservatism of 
tomorrow. .. . Well aware as I am of what 
such a course would mean, I nevertheless do 

not hesitate to declare that if tomorrow every square 

foot of public land were closed to the nibbling 
hordes the immediate panic created would be as noth- 
ing compared to the benefits that in ten years would 
accrue to the stock growers of the Middle West and 

East, who might once more raise sheep profitably, 

to the dwellers in river basins who are every year 

subject to more and ever more disastrous Sead oa 

to the sportsmen and recreationists who have found 

to their sorrow that where the ‘innocent blatters’ £0, 

there goes not the wild game of our forests.” 

Harry McGuire, before the U. S. Senate Committee 

on Wild Life Resources, Jan. 27, 1934. 











N last month’s issue Outpoor Lire showed sportsmen of 
the nation a group of publicly-owned game ranges that 
comprise the finest big game country ever owned by 
such a nation as ours. Today the forage in those pub- 

licly-owned properties is being used by private stock inter- 
ests, and data indicates that this stock, sheep in particular, 
seems to have a direct relationship to the amount of big 
game on these publicly-owned ranges. Where a large num- 
ber of sheep are permitted on the forests, our big game is 
adversely affected; where few sheep have been run game 
counts are high; and an immediate and heartening increase 
has been shown in game figures when considerable reduc- 
tions have been made in sheep grazed on these public forests. 
On the basis of data presented we declared for the exclu- 
sion of this intrusive sheep grazing use of our public lands, 
and stated we would present a plan which would not only 
restore these publicly-owned forest game ranges to public 
use in producing the finest big game hunting available to 
our sportsmen, but would show how this plan actually 
would benefit the sheep industry. 

We propose to make good on 


By Arthur 
Hawthorne Carhart 


$200,000 out of pocket because this stock was on the forests, 
The income from grazing fees was that much below the cost 
of grazing administration and grazing reconnaissance. 

Finally, only 26,000 “permittees” benefit directly from the 
less-than-cost forage they secure under forest service per- 
mits, while at least six million American sportsmen and citi- 
zens might benefit directly from a big game resource pro- 
duced on these lands if they were not so thoroughly given 
over to the grazing of private stock. 


ROM the standpoint of national policy there is a very 

grave question as to the soundness of present grazing pro- 
grams in the National Forests. We lose the opportunity to 
develop a national game resource there that would be the 
basis for a tremendous tourist-hunter business in the West. 
But equally important are the diminished watershed values, 
the outright damage to young forest, and the glaring fact 
that by giving these sheep interests this forage from public 
lands at less than cost the Government is in effect subsidiz- 
ing the production of cheap sheep that come in direct com- 
petition with sheep grown by farm owners who pay taxes 
on the land producing their sheep, and have other higher 
costs to meet. 

The sheep produced on National Forest ranges at an out- 
right cost to the government of over $200,000 per annum is, 
or largely contributes to, that margin of destructively cheap 
surplus in the sheep industry which adversely affects the 
whole division of agriculture. 

This question of lower prices, surplusses, national policies 
brings us directly to facing this fact: that at no point in the 
sheep business will so much benefit accrue in the matter of 
eradicating surplusses, as in the removal, for all time, of 
this low-cost mutton produced on public forest lands. 

Right along with this let us remind you that the adminis- 
tration is spending millions to reduce the acreage in certain 
field crops. By paying farmers not to cultivate, it proposes 
to “retire” over eight million acres from wheat production, 
fifteen million from cotton, half a million from tobacco and 
twenty million from corn—a total of forty-four million 
acres of farm land withdrawn from cropping. 

It is reported that much of 
this will go into pasture. But to 





that promise. 

It is desirable that we brief 
certain facts here that were pre- 
sented in the preceding article. 

First, the fact that the public 
owns 420 million acres of rough 
lands in the eleven western 
states, unsuited to tillage but 
ideal for game range, and that 
of these the 131 million acres in 
Western National Forests are 
key areas in game production. 
These forests contain most of 
the present game herds of the 
West, the seed herds, and they 
are the famous game ranges of 
fifty years ago. 

Second, remember that as late 
as 1925 Congress refused to pass 
legislation that would confer 
“vested rights" on stock inter- 
ests in our public forests, that 
this use apparently never was 
contemplated in original policies 
of Pinchot and Theodore Roose- 
velt, nor in original national 
legislation, and that the For- 
ester’s report shows that in 1932 
the Forest Service was over 


hazards of the hunting 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


After Big Game in the Yukon 
By J. E. HUGHES 


You'll be interested in Dr. Hughes’ adventures on a successful 
hunt for bears, caribou, goats, sheep and moose 


The Rifle for You and Me 
By ALLYN H. TEDMON 
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be used by what? Cows? Dairy 
production has a surplus. So has 
beef. There hardly is a market 
for horses and mules. But it 
might be a very simple thing to 
remove that segment of the 
sheep business that now is an 
intrusive use of the National 
Forests and transfer it to these 
farm lands. It would further 
diversify the farm output, it 
would not contribute to further 
livestock surplusses in dairy, 
beef or pork, and most important 
to the sheep industry, it would 
root out and eliminate the less- 
than-cost produced, price-de- 
stroying sheep that feed on our 
public forest lands. 


GHEEP grazing in the National 

Forests forced its way in on 
these public lands because of 
several factors. The first factor, 
of course, in the cut-throat 
super-competitive conditions of 
a few years back, was low pro- 
duction cost. Many sheepmen 
have got rich because they have 
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ou and Me or to the Sheepmen?P 


A Sequel to the Article, “A New Deal for Western Big Game” 


been able to drive their sheep on lands they did not own, 
at a small fee, and thus undercut the price of the growers 
in the farm states. The second factor was the demand for 
more and more production, which contributed to all of our 
surplusses of the last few years. We were obsessed with 
the idea that we had to use every last bit of land that could 
be used for the production of grains and livestock. Now 
we are trying to eradicate the “sweat-shop” sort of produc- 
tion—the less-than-cost competitor. We are discovering 
with bitter sureness that we do not need to put every last 
acre to the production of agricultural goods. 

In the sheep business, the first place to cut is in the sheep 
produced on our public lands, at 


With the increased game supply it would be possible to 
open the season not only for four days, the present limit in 
Colorado for example, but for as much as four months— 
from September 1 to December 31. Here is the salvation 
of a struggling “dude ranch” and resort industry. Instead 
of having a sixty-day “vacation” season, the “season” would 
be most of six months. 

It is not out of line to estimate that there would be an 
average of ten days within any state for each hunter; and 
that it would cost him at least $5 per day average. Local 
hunters would pay less; out-of-state hunters somewhat more. 
But a $5 per day average for all costs would bring the total 

annual income from this busi- 


ness up to $37,500,000. 





a cost to the nation, at a greater, 
more severe cost to the tax-pay- 
ing farmer who comes in com- 
petition with these forest-range, 
less-than-cost sheep. We ¢ 3 


AN D in the place of that small 
segment of the sheep indus- 
try we offer the West a new in- 
dustry in which there is no sur- 
plus, ‘and which will more than 
compensate for the shifting back 
to farm lands of the sheep now 
grazed on cheap forest range. 

In the place of sheep in the 
National Forests we propose to 
develop a great national game 
resource. 

At the present time there are 
“seed herds” amounting to about 
a million head, principally elk 
and deer. Bighorn sheep have 
been almost wiped out from 
some ranges by the presence of 
domestic sheep for domestic 
sheep have introduced Hemorr- 
hagic septicemia, against which 
the bighorns have no immunity. 
There are some moose, an ade- 
quate “stocking” of black bear if 
given protection, perhaps even 
enough mountain goat and griz- 
zlies if we went into a program 
of game management. It has 
been the stock interests who 
have campaigned against the 
bears, not hunters. Antelope 
may not have a chance, but there actually may be a few 
ranges where buffalo might thrive and later be hunted. 

Deer have shown that their numbers, even with present 
hunting seasons, can double in three years if given protec- 
tion. In three years time, then, we might have twice the 
elk and deer population now in the forests. Thereafter the 
annual crop could be expected to number nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million head. If the Forest Service were allowed 
$2 per head for the “take” on such a big game resource, it 
would show a greater net profit than today’s grazing shows 
—for that “profit” to the Forest Service is a $200,000 net 
! 


oss! 








URNING to the business that could be developed around 

this game resource, which, remember, would be threaten- 
ing no other field with a surplus, we think of the commerce 
in auto or railway transportation, a return to the state of 
gas taxes from out-of-state visitors, increased business for 
the local supply and sporting goods stores, a real increase 
for national arms manufacturers, but most of all, the indus- 
try that could center in those same ranch centers that have 
aided in transferring sheep back to farming regions where 
they rightfully belong. 








ere kike Pag Here is another figure: $78,- 
SET DOWN UNCLE- 965,000. That is the value, not 
vee BRE SY Poul of the annual sheep crop in 
ae Western public land states, but 
the total value of all sheep in 
those states. Not sheep on the 
forests, but all sheep. By these 
figures, and by those we are 
about to present, it seems al- 
most certain that the business 
that could be based on an ade- 
quately developed game resource 
on the National Forests would 
more than compensate communi- 
ties for any loss resulting from 
sheep transferred from public 
ranges in forests to private pas- 
tures in farming states. 

Ere this we have been ac- 
cused, by someone certainly, that 
excluding the sheep from the 
forests will “crucify, smash and 
destroy the nation’s sheep busi- 


” 


ness. 
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OW nearly correct is the 

Western cheap-sheep pro- 
ducer’s declaration that this will 
“hamstring the industry”? 

The latest figures available 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture show there are, in the en- 
tire nation, about 53 million 
sheep and lambs. The six mil- 
lion permitted on the National 
Forests of eleven Western states 
represent, therefore, only about one-ninth of the sheep of 
the nation. The administration is “retiring” more than 12 
per cent of crop acreage to curb surplusses there. An out- 
right “retirement” of six million sheep from the mutton and 
wool industry, all from the cheaply-produced forest sheep, 
would be strictly in line with the administration’s action in 
other fields, and probably a positive benefit to the whole 
sheep business. 

But the exclusion of six million sheep permitted on the 
forests does not mean that that number simply will be 
blotted out of annual production. Here’s why. In a year 
there are 365 days. But sheep grazing on the National 
Forests average only about ninety days per head. This 
means out of the total number of days spent by sheep in 
grazing throughout the nation, only about one-twenty-eighth, 
or less than 5 per cent of the total “sheep-days” are on 
National Forests. 

Does a 5 per cent cut in production units look like it would 
“crucify” or “destroy” the sheep industry as it now stands, 
caught and bogged in general and individual-industry over- 
production? If the administration’s program of controlled 
reductions in other crops is sound, then there is no one spot 
in the whole agricultural set-up (Continued on page 48) 
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By W. C. McLelland 


ort Aransas Lore 


Part III—Conc.tusion—Reds, Sharks—and the “Electric” Fish 


HE TWO species of salt-water fish which are of the 

most commercial importance are speckled trout 

(weakfish) and redfish (channel bass). These fish 

stay in our waters (Gulf of Mexico in vicinity of 
Port Aransas, Tex.) all the year, and are the ones that 
the regular fishermen depend on for a living. 

The reds frequent shallow bays and bayous, and I have 
many times seen them feeding with their backs out of the 
water. This liking for shallow water probably saves them 
from extinction, as they constitute the favorite food of the 
porpoise which destroy them in great numbers when they 
go into the Gulf or deeper bays that the porpoise frequent. 
To watch porpoise or sea-hogs chase a school of reds is 
quite an interesting sight. The porpoise have some way of 
throwing them up in the air and catching them on their 
noses as they strike the water on their descent. 

On account of this peculiarity in feeding I never knew 
of a porpoise being caught on hook and line. They would 
be very hard to hold anyhow, as they can move through the 
water at great speed; this being due to their peculiar tor- 
pedo shape and the further fact that, like all hogs, their fat 
is stowed in a layer just under the skin and exudes through 
the pores, thus keeping them oiled all the time. This is the 
reason that the ordinary land hog (a porpoise is a hog gone 
to water, or a hog is a porpoise gone to land) is immune 
to certain poisons. I have seen a hog take hold of a rattler 
and begin eating it, while the rattler was striking time and 
time again. The hog seems immune to this poison, which 
kills every other animal, unless it is struck in some place 
like the ear or nose where the veins come close to the surface. 

I have witnessed several battles between sharks and por- 
poise, in most of which the latter seemed to win out, but 
recently I saw a fight in which three or four large sharks 
succeeded in cutting off one of the porpoise from the bunch. 
They then attacked it on every side, biting several big 
chunks of meat completely out of it. The porpoise in its 
dying struggles ran into the shoal water and grounded; but 


the sharks still kept up the chase although they couldn’t do 
any further damage, as the water was not deep enough for 
them to turn over. I walked out in the surf to the dying 
porpoise and the sharks still would not leave it, although | 
beat them on their heads with driftwood. As long as the 
water was red with the blood of the porpoise, the sharks 
stayed there trying to get at the carcass, which had washed 
in shore. I got some of the boys later and we dragged the 
body out and found it badly cut to pieces. 

But getting back to reds: they sometimes move in im- 
mense schools, During the Gulf storm in the summer of 
1921 a new channel was formed across Mustang Island 
which the drifting sand soon closed. It left, however, a 
deep hole in the Gulf shore, perhaps 400 or 500 feet across. 


HAT fall after the channel across the Island had filled, 

I walked down there early one morning, it being only 
about four miles from our camp. I did not intend to do any 
fishing, only going for the exercise and a swim, so took 
no tackle of any kind with me. When I reached this deep 
spot, I saw the most wonderful display of fish intelligence that 
I ever witnessed. An enormous school of menhaden, consist- 
ing probably of millions of these small bait fish, had worked 
into this deep place. They were surrounded by a school of 
reds which formed a perfect semi-circle around the hole and 
were driving the menhaden into shore. When the reds 
would get close enough in, vast numbers of the small fish 
would beach themselves in trying to escape them. The reds 
were, however, so intent on the chase that they too would 
go in with the menhaden on the last shore wave; and while 
the little fellows, on account of their size, could nearly all 
wiggle back into the water, the reds couldn’t get back till 
the next wave. I am confident that I saw as many as a 
thousand of the reds beached at one time. I walked right 
along through the struggling fish, they apparently paying no 
attention to me, and even picked up quite a lot and threw 
them further back on the beach. (Continued on page 43) 
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A remarkable photo of a leaping tarpon. Contrary to what one would think from first impression, this silver king 
has not been hooked from the boat in the photo, but from the barge from which the photo was taken 
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‘6 NE o’ th’ things these Crackers is got the most of, 
and hunts the least, is snipe,” remarked our host., 
“I c’n take you fellers to a place, ’n it ain’t far 
f’m here, where you c’n shoot a case o’ shells—and 
maybe then you won’t have fifteen birds apiece.” 

Overlooking the wisecrack concerning our shooting abil- 
ity, we hastened to construe the remark into one of invita- 
tion. Where was this place, and would he take us to it? 
Those were the momentous questions. We had hunted quail 
almost daily and they were getting to be a drug on the 
market with us. A snipe hunt would at least help out the 
ammunition makers. 

“Well,” came the answer, “it’s this-a-way. I been a-hunt- 
in’ with you fellers now so much it’ll be next week afore I 
c’n get away agin, with all this here 
fruit to be picked, ’n one thing ’n an- 
other. But do you mind Clarence Ste- 
vens? Me ’n him knows this here place 
about th’ same. We calls it Snipeville, 
*r short.” 

Seach knew Stevens, had hunted with 
him many times. If Stevens knew 
“Snipeville” the rest was easy. Stevens 
was a hunter from the North. He lit 
in Florida abreast of the land boom, 
bought a goodly chunk of soil, set it 
out in groves. 

“And there were others,” he said 
without enthusiasm, when we pulled 
abreast of his front door. “Guess we’ve 
done about as well with oranges and 
grapefruit as the rest of the neighbors, 
but with a big crop and little o’ no 
market ... Say! What you men got on 
your mind, anyway? Before you answer 
lll bet it’s hunting.” We could not tell 
a lie—nor did we need to. C. A. Ste- 
vens had cut his teeth on a ramrod. 

One nice thing about a jacksnipe. 
You don‘t have to stay up all night to 
be at the marsh at daylight. He’ll wait 
ior you. We didn’t get to Main Street 
and the public square until 11:30 that 


n Snipeville 
With Rex Beach 


By Morris Ackerman 





Rex Beach with a day’s limit of snipe 


Left—We floated 
through this at 
the finish. Below 
—Beach waded 
out into the deep 
water to retrieve 
one 






next morning. We refer to 
what Mr. Stevens designated “the center of the snipe 
business.” 

The twenty-odd mile drive had brought us into a country 
that no doubt looks today pretty much the same as when 
Ponce de Leon sketched the Alberto Cantino map in 1502, 
the main difference being the fade-out road from the west 
that loses itself in the vastness of the Kissimmee marshland. 

The first few miles south along the surfaced highway had 
been familiar enough. Once we turned east the territory 
was new to Rex and me. The road was narrow and sandy. 
It threaded through the scrub palmetto like a monster rattler. 
Once or twice we crossed railingless bridges. The colored 
gentry were putting these bridges to good use—more so 
than the motorists. 

We inquired about the fishing from 
one of the bridge crew. “These here 
trout is sho ackin’ queer this winner. 
We-all ’specks th’ wethur is so doggone 
col’ th’ fish is all dyin’ from ’sposure,” a 
bundled-up old darky exclaimed. And 
he wasn’t alone in his theory, for the 
weather at the time was raw for 
Florida. 

We covered ground rather slowly, due 
principally to water holes along the 
trail. About fifteen miles east of Se- 
bring we left the fading thread of a 
road and headed north. The water was 
lying in pools so deep and so wide that 
it seemed a ferry would be needed to 
make the last stretch of journey. 

We were clad with high boots and 
Rex and I would take turns ahead of 
the truck “feeling” the route for the 
car. Where we could we crossed di- 
rectly over the hard-rooted palmetto. 
Skirting the edge of a palm tree ham- 
mock we saw a boy run into the cover 
of the trees. “A house in there. The 
lad lives in the hammock with his folks 
—a half-dozen other youngsters, too,” 
remarked the (Continued on page 58) 
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Sketches by the Author 


ble, her eyes wide 


HIS story had its inception in the spring of 1931, 

when Kiki, a beautiful, half-grown lemon and white 

bitch pointer pup was presented to me with the compli- 

ments (and as I afterwards realized, the sympathies ) 
of a sportsman for whom I had painted a portrait of Old 
Betsy, his favorite pointer. 

I am frank to admit that this gift awed me. All unfore- 
seen I had become possessed of the material of which bird 
hunters dream—for Kiki was out of Sporting Black Knight, 
a pure black pointer bitch with seven championships to her 
credit, including the great Northwest Grouse Championship. 
After winning this event she had been brought to Nyack at 
a price of $5,000. To own a pup from such a champion was 
almost too good to be true, for surely here was material 
which, if properly trained and handled, would fulfill any 
sportsman’s dream and be beyond price. 

In keeping with all nimrods who train their own hunting 
dogs, I had certain theories of my own which I felt confident 
would give the best results. Some of these theories I had 
applied in the training of Little Black Joe, with the result 
that all who hunt behind him declare him one of the greatest 
all-around hounds they ever have seen in action. 

So it was that with a great deal of pride in my material, 
a reasonable amount of confidence in my ability and, to be 
honest, some temerity, I started training Kiki, Like all ama- 
teurs at such work, I was anxious to try out my theories yet 
fearful of spoiling such a promising pupil. Also, I was im- 
patient to see the results. 

The details of the training are not necessarily a part of 
this story, except in so far as they brought to me a large 
measure of satisfaction. I had been warned that Kiki was 
fundamentally contrary, so much so that a professional 
trainer had given her up as impossible. And I soon realized 
too that someone had treated the pup badly, for at the least 
sign of punishment she would flop down and howl. At that 
point I nearly gave up—for there is nothing worse than a 
cringing, howling dog. 


FORTUNATELY I took the time to inquire into the past 

life of the pup. I found that in about seven months she 
had had no less than four or five different homes and han- 
dlers. Mrs. Everett and I talked it over and came to the 
conclusion that the basic trouble was not in the pup but in a 
lack of someone whom she could recognize and love as a 
master. With that in mind I fed Kiki all her meals, talked 
to her and fondled her whenever possible, and for a month 
never let her out of her yard. This saved the need of giving 
any commands or in anyway asking for obedience, so she 
lived a happy, carefree life. 

Then the training began—very slowly at first. Much to 


my surprise and joy something had happened to that con- 
trary puppy, she was still inclined to be contrary at times 
but was eager to learn. With the exception of “charging,” 
no lesson had to be repeated more than twice. To this day 
she hates to “charge.” And the cringing and howling habit 
slowly disappeared. ; 

As an example of the ease with which she was trained—I 
walked four blocks with Kiki on leash, saying “heel” and pull- 
ing back each time she tried to pass me. Then for four more 
blocks I used a light switch and the leash, touching the side 
of her head each time she came from behind me, constantly 
repeating “heel.” The next day I went the same distance 
(always after a run to work off the nervous tension—a part 
of the training which I consider of utmost importance) but 
without the leash, only the switch and the repetition of the 
command “heel.” At no time did I use the switch with any 
force, a touch was enough. The third day I threw away the 
switch—the lesson was learned. On crowded thoroughfares 
or through the woods, she heels perfectly. 


Y TASK, therefore, was not a hard one for Kiki had 

chosen her master. I firmly believe this is the most 
vital part of dog training. She will obey no one but me, but 
when I whistle or give a command, she fiashes to obe- 
dience. 

And so came the fall. But not a bird could I find with 
which to try out the inexperienced pointer which was now 
nearly full-grown. Then came opening day on woodcock in 
Rockland County. This is only about thirty miles from New 
York City. Dad and I went forth full of hope and doubts— 
it was hard to tell which way Kiki would perform. 

With opening day came a flight of birds, a day and flight 
long to be remembered. At the end of the day Dad and I 
returned home as happy as though we had discovered a gold 
mine, for Kiki had more than fulfilled even our fondest 
dreams. With birds under her nose she had been perfect, 
her points beautiful to behold, steady and graceful, a true 
daughter of a famous champion. A dream realized and a 
training method vindicated. 

No this is not the happy ending. It is only the prologue. 
The story begins a few days later—a sad story of too much 
pride and a broken dream—and a great mistake from which 
a moral is drawn. 

We went hunting again, Dad, Kiki and I, and with us 
went the great mistake—four more hunters. I shot a 16 
gauge, Dad a 20, and the others all shot 12s. Because of my 
great pride in my pupil I forgot that an inexperienced puppy 
needs extra careful handling until it knows what everything 
is all about—the “whyfor” of the gun noise when a bird 
flushes, and many other things. I forgot then but I never 
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We found another flight of birds. Kiki flashed 
I called in the hunters to show off that 


will again. 
to a beautiful point. 
quivering, gracefully outstretched lemon and white statue 
with its stiff tail, slightly turned head and raised forepaw. 
Steady as Gibraltar, the muscles of the legs and body tensed, 


the nose saying “It’s right there!” A picture we all love 
and one that never fails to thrill us to the marrow. 


Wit utter peace in my soul I stepped forward to flush 
the bird—and then it happened. I had only myself to 
blame for my shattered dream and the depth to which I sank 
in the next moment. The bird flushed—bang! went Dad’s 
little 20 gauge. Kiki held firm. Then—SLAM! WHAM! 
BANG! went the 12 gauges. 

Kiki gave a leap and landed facing the shooters—her body 
all a-tremble—her eyes wide. 

“Steady, girl!” I called quickly, fearfully, yes—almost 
tearfully—for I saw it coming. She crept to my side and 
pressed close against me. Thank heaven she didn’t turn and 
run but had faith enough in me to come to me. Had she 
run this story would have ended there. 

The damage had been done. Kiki clung close to my side 
until we had passed far from the spot, when she again ven- 
tured forth and worked the cover in her usual fast style, as 
though nothing had happened. Soon she had found another 
woodcock and swung into a stylish point. 1 approached her 
and she suddenly broke her point and backed to my side. 
The bird was flushed and dropped by my 16 Lefever. And 
the hunt ended there for Kiki would not work the ground for 
the dead bird nor have anything to do with it when it was 
found. 

A few days later I tried again to see if Kiki would over- 
come her fears. It avas no use, the finding of a bird would 
check her in full flight, she would point instinctively for a 
moment, break the point and come to my side. A beautiful 
pointer, full of spirit and class, stylish and with a wonderful 
nose—spoiled by carelessness. It is hard to describe my 
feelings. I just felt rotten about the whole affair. 

That night I went to my friend and adviser, Ray Potter, 
one who knows dogs and animals as few come to know them. 
We talked the matter over in detail and discussed means and 
methods of correcting my mistake. When I told how Kiki 
would break her point Ray said, “She’s a blinker.” For the 
first time I was hearing the term “blinker” and-learning that 
the pulling or breaking of points is called “blinking.” 


AS A result of my talk with Ray I set out on a very serious 

campaign to cure Kiki, the blinker. The method used 
was based on my belief that Kiki was not actually afraid of 
the gun, she just didn’t like the noise. To back this theory 
I noticed that points on all game except woodcock were held 
true, she blinked only on woodcock. This, without doubt, 
was due to the fact that we had hunted only these birds with 
her—the partridge season not yet being open—so she asso- 
ciated woodcock with the gun noise. 

I had two main objects in view at the beginning of this 
campaign. One was to break up Kiki’s belief that only 
woodcock caused the gun noise. The other was to overcome 
her dislike for that noise. The value of the gun in bringing 
dead birds to her mouth I left until later. Just how 
long this training would have taken I cannot say, cer- 
tainly a much shorter period than the two years I 
spent if I could have had time for it. Regardless 
of the time the results are the important thing 
and the results were of such a nature as to 
give this story its happy ending. 

Whenever possible I took Kiki out for a 
run. With me I also took a .22 rifle and a 
box of shorts. My method was to shoot the 
gun until Kiki became accustomed to the 
small noise it made. To start, I shot while 
she was some distance from me. It was sur- 
prising and, at first, disheartening to 
have her come running when that little 
“pop” sounded. 

In a very short time, however, a 
shot at the distance failed to bring 
Kiki to heel, although she would al- 
Ways race back toward me. When 
that point was reached I began shoot- 
ing when the pointer was close at 


‘ st 
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hand. After a few boxes had been used up by this method 
I changed to long rifle cartridges. Gradually the noise of 
the shots had less effect on the steady rhythmic pace of the 
white form. To a great extent I credit the speed of this 
improvement to the fact that during all this time I never 
once paid any attention to the dog after shooting—I went 
on as though nothing had occurred. This indifference 
seemed to react in Kiki for she soon stopped coming in at 
the shot. 

No doubt many professional dog trainers will condemn my 
methods. I was very fearful of them myself, not about over- 
coming the dread of the shot but of the random shooting 
which might permanently destroy the relation between gun 
and game in the dog’s mind. I had to gamble on that point. 


DUE to press of business my trips afield were few and far 
between. Fall came again before I once more took a 
shotgun on these walks. I borrowed Dad’s 20 gauge in order 
to have as small a change in the gun noise as possible. A 
.410 would have been better. When Kiki was some distance 
away I fired into a stump and stood breathless, awaiting the 
results. There was a flash of white as Kiki rushed in to me 
—then away again after a moment’s delay. Again and 
again I shot and each time she came to me. But not as 
before, all aquiver and pressing (Continued on page 54) 


Below—Dad, Brother Ray and Kiki, all set to go 









































Suddenly Kiki 
swung around 
into a gor- 
geous point, 
straight to- 
ward Dad, 
some fifteen 
feet away 
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Scene along the White River 





ust Common 


Fishin’ 


By Elmo Spears 


OME day, if hopes hold out and times get better, 

I’m going to have my fling at tarpon and sailfish 

and sharks. Until then I reckon my memories of 

“Old Methuselah” will still be good for a few pipe- 
fuls around the camp fire. 

It was Lanny’s idea that we ought to see what we 
could do about catching a “big one.” And the natives 
down along White River in Martin County, Indiana, will 
tell you there are some big ones waiting to be caught, 
too! 

We had a convenient camp under the sycamores and 
the oaks and the beeches not far above Hindostan Falls, 
where history records the wiping out of an ambitious 
village by a sudden and swift plague, way back before 
Grandpa’s day, and where legend still has it there’s a 
pot of gold buried. 

This camp of ours was more or less a permanent af- 
fair. It wasn’t far from home, for one thing. We could 
get down there for the week-ends—even overnight if we 
didn’t mind getting up an hour early next morning and 
doing a little driving before the daily toil. Besides the 
swimming was fair, fisaing was good and the squirrel 
shooting was excellent. 

At the time I’m telling you about there were five of 
us taking life easy at the camp for a week. Taking life 
easy! Funny thing, isn’t it, how once in a while you'll 
meet a fellow who will work like a Trojan to squeeze in 
an hour’s fishing when time is short—and turn up his 
nose when time is plentiful and there’s nothing else to 
do but sleep and eat and swim and browse around a 
bit looking for fox squirrels. 


ELL, we had three at one time like that. And thus 

it was that Lanny and I were “bravely” carrying on 
the fishing. Respectable enough fish they were, too, for 
anybody’s live box or table. But as I was saying, Lanny 
got to brooding about “a big one.” 


He inveigled me into driving forty miles for bait, stop- 
ping on the way to ferret out a couple of fifty-gallon 





The author and “Old Methuselah” 


carbide cans abandoned at an old sand pit. We wired 
one on each running board. 

In the muck and the none-too-pleasant water of a 
grassy pond we tugged a minnow seine around in mid 
afternoon of a sultry August day until Lanny decided we 
had enough bait—carp running up to three-quarters of a 
pound, shiners and “crawdads,” 

We made a hurried stop on the way back to camp to 
purchase 400 feet of 72-strand twine and some No. 10-0 
hooks. Now if you know anything about twine and any- 
thing about hooks, you'll know Lanny really had his 
heart set on a big one! You don’t use that kind of 
tackle on your fly rod. 

Back at camp we spent a busy two hours. We went 
upstream about a mile to a spot Lanny had in mind. 
White River at that point ran against a rocky cliff at 
the bottom of a bend, into a wide stretch of water which 
graduated down from a channel about twenty feet deep 
to mud shallows on the far side. 

The law said no trot-lines entirely across the river, so 
we picked a fallen tree protruding from the water out 
some distance from shore. To this we carefully secured 
one end of our young clothesline. Then we quartered 
slowly across and downstream, finally making the 
lower end of the line fast to the base of a tree on 
shore. 


HEN the job was done we had more than 300 feet 

of “hawser” ready for business, weighted down 
with pieces of iron at frequent intervals and all dressed 
up with fifty short pieces of line, or stays. On about a 
dozen of the stays—those in the deep channel—we had 
the No. 10-0 hooks. The balance were of ordinary Indi- 
ana bass hook size. On the big hooks we used husky carp 
for bait and on the smaller hooks crawfish. 

We were eating a late supper when a friend drove out 
from town and brought us the news of the death of a 
particular friend of Lanny’s. He went into town imme- 
diately. 

For me the evening wore on rather slowly. I was 
secretly keen to have a look at that trot-line. But at 
eleven o’clock, when I figured I’d start up to have that 
look by lantern light, a regular buster of a thunder storm 
was making the trees writhe and the heavens roar. The 
spirit gave up to the flesh. I turned in. There was just 
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the faintest trace of gray light when I came to. I hopped 
out to have a look. The sky was clear and the air was 
fresh with the freshness of clean rain. 

I shook Claude, my bunk mate. 

“Come on,” I whispered, “let’s have a look at that 
trot-line !” 

Now Claude is a nice enough fellow—if you don’t try 
to roll him out too early on a mid-August morning to row 
up a river to run a trot-line. He said things to me that 
you just don’t say to bunk mates when you're wide- 
awake. 

Next I tried Walt and Jake. And I must admit that 
even if you do try to waken Claude before the birds have 
finished yawning, to go out and run a trot-line, Claude 
is a thorough gentleman compared with some folks 
I know! 


ELL those lazy bums had had their chance! My 

conscience was clear. On the way down to the 
boat I had a happy thought. The trees were still drip- 
ping from the night’s rain. There wasn’t a trace of 
wind. It would be a great morning for some early squir- 
rel shooting. So I went back for my rifle and I stowed 
it in the boat. Then, with a pail of bait and nary a care 
in the world (ah boy, those days, those days!) I started 
on my upstream pull. 

If you never have eased along up White River at the 
gray hour in the morning, when the thrush is greeting 
all who may wish to be greeted ... and a bluejay off 
there on the right bank is starting his day’s scolding... 
and a crane takes lazily to his wings as you creep up on 
him... and the trees are sparkling with liquid diamonds, 
and— 

Say, we were running a trot-line, weren’t we? 

I started in at the lower end, on the shallow side, to 
work upstream on the line, pulling my boat along by 
the line. Two channel cats, a couple of pounds each, had 
got too chummy with our crawfish bait, and into the boat 
they came. Almost midway up the line, in the very deep- 





The gang at camp. The author, beside Methusaleh, is second from the right 


est spot of the channel, the line had been carried under 
a snag on the bottom by the current. I gave a couple of 
husky tugs to free it, and finally it yielded. 

The next thing I knew one of those “sea monsters” 
(the kind we used to get all goose-pimply about when we 
were kids) rose to the surface thirty-five feet away, a 
little below and off to one side of the boat. And he came 
up kicking! Slap! Bang! Bang! went his tail as the 
water flew up, down and to all sides. And then he was 
gone, with a final furious churning. 

I was so darned flabbergasted that I didn’t realize that 
this was Lanny’s “big one” and that he was fastened to 
our trot-line. That dawned upon me fully only when I 
felt the line in my hand take on a heavy drag and start 
disappearing. 

I realized now that the fish, instead of being directly 
ahead of me, up the line as I had been moving along, 
actually was off to one side. His efforts to escape, to- 
gether with the current, had taken all the tautness out 
of the line and it had a great bend in it. 

Back to camp for help, thinks I. But hold on! He 
may get away, and the boys will never believe you—or, 
forget and forgive. Particularly they wouldn’t forget. 
Not those lads! No, old boy, it’s your party. 


THAT bend in the line worried me. It gave my quarry 
a range I couldn’t be sure of and, while he was lying 

on the bottom sulking now, you couldn’t let him lie on 

the bottom if you intended to take him back to camp. 

For safety’s sake, I worked back on the line a few 
yards and removed the stays with the hooks in them. 
Then I started working cautiously up again, taking the 
hooks off as I came to them. I also changed the posi- 
tion of the boat slightly and let the line lie entirely across 
it as I crept nearer Lanny’s “big one.” 

He bore down doggedly as I inched nearer and nearer 
along the line. When I finally got so close that I had to 
put pressure on him to recover more line, he took an- 
other notion to come to the top. (Continued on page 45) 
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Dead Giacier, at 
head of Glacier 
Creek 





ANY times I had run a speculative eye over the 

mountains that all but encircle Lee Conte Glacier 

and the head of Le Conte Bay—in southeastern 

Alaska a wild rugged country, the upper slopes 
and peaks in perpetual snow and ice. Unexplored and 
difficult of access, they held for me a fascination far out 
of proportion to what I might expect to find there. 

But of this there could be no doubt; it was goat country 
supreme. 

One morning in mid-July I pushed out from the fox 
island in a sturdy skiff which contained food, camping out- 
fit, rifle and camera. The season was open on no game 
but bear, which suited me perfectly, as this was to be a 
hunt of eye and camera. 

For fifteen miles Le Conte Bay winds through the moun- 
tains to bring up against the 200-foot face of the glacier. 
The bay at the head is approximately a mile in width, and 
the glacier here fills the gorge from mountain wall to 
mountain wall. It required two days of zealous effort to force 
the skiff through the floe ice and bergs to the last possible 
camping place, some two miles below the glacier. _ 

Camp was made on the bank of a raging, silt-laden 
torrent that had as its source a dead glacier and an ice field. 

I fell asleep with the fervent prayer that in a few hours 
the sun would smile at me from over the range, but the 
prayer fell on unsympa- 
thetic ears. All the next 


Hasbrouck 


Alaskan on Csoats 


available, scrub willow and alder. On account of the 
inclement weather that usually prevails around Le Conte. 
this wood is always wet or sappy. My small store of 
kindling would not last if used to ignite this sort of 
wood, but this problem was soon solved. 

Pushing out into the ice I floated around until the 
slick, shining head of a seal gently broke the surface 
about fifty yards off. Just as he fixed his large, jewel- 
like eyes on me I pressed the trigger. Not always does 

a seal float when killed, but this one did. When the blubber 
was stripped from his carcass, cut in strips and piled near 
camp, it made a very respectable pile of fuel. In the stove a 
little tinder, some green wood, a strip of blubber. The hot 
oil dripping down makes any sort of wood very efficient. 


ON A morning that gave promise of at least a partially 

clear day, I headed up the mountain. Witch clouds 
drifted idly around the bold granite peaks. It was comfort- 
ably warm, there would be twenty hours or more of daylight, 
and it was the first day of August. 

For 2,000 feet up, the slope is heavily bushed with a 
tangle of scrub willow, alder and current, slippery moss- 
covered rocks, miniature. cliffs and bald, brush-fringed 
granite knobs. Then comes a heavy stand of spruce and 
hemlock. On the mossy carpet of this park-like forest | 
was led to the base of a cliff. Gazing upward through the 
branches it seemed to extend into eternity. 

Here, I discovered, was where a band of goats had 
wintered. 

The sign under the over-hanging rock and farther along 
in the brush patches and on the bald knobs would indicate 
that a band of perhaps thirty had wintered here. Tufts of 
wool clinging to the bushes might easily be mistaken at a dis- 
tance for a cotton field at picking time. The wool was left 
in April or May when the snow begins to melt and the goats 
move farther up the mountain. 

This was but one band. Had I gone up the mountain 
to either the left or right, the same conditions would have 
been encountered. I wasted little time here, knowing that 
goats in this part of southeastern Alaska are without ex- 
ception found in, or near, snow the year around. 

Scaling the cliff offered difficulties enough had I not been 
hampered with an ancient, long-barrelled Winchester .30-30. 
I am still at a loss to know just why it was taken along. It 
would have been more to the point to have taken more to eat. 


XTENDING upward from the top of the cliff, low, 
scrubby jack pines made the last stand against altitude. 
Breaking through these I came out on a beautiful green 
meadow. Here grew a 

variety and profusion of 





day a raw, chilling wind 
drove from off the glacier, 
carrying with it a fine, 
penetrating rain. This was 
not all—the weather con- 
tinued thus for over a 
week, with intermittent 
flashes of sunlight or a late 
afternoon of only a par- 
tially obscured sky. Pic- 
tures could be taken near 
tidewater but nothing 
could be accomplished by 
going into the mountains 
as clouds or fog continu- 
ally enveloped the upper 
slopes. 

During this period of 
marking time I set to with 
the ax on the only wood 








wild flowers of a beauty 
and wax-like delicacy that 
I had never seen equalled. 
I relaxed to the enjoyment 
of this flowering paradise 
but my pleasure was of 
short duration. A horde 
of yellow-backed gnats 
descended upon me with a 
ferocity and intensity that 
nearly drove me frantic. 
An hour later I was 
walking along a snow- 
covered hogback that to 
the left dropped off sharply 
to a dead glacier 1,000 feet 
below. And to the right 
a series of brilliant green 
terraces fell not so steeply 


Glacier- and ice-filled bay. Photo taken from where the goats wintered to an ice and _  snow- 
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covered lake. Across the huge amphitheater that 
cradled the lake, Le Conte Glacier’s immense 
white tenacle could be seen stretching far into 
the distant mountain. 

The eye in traveling upward to the sky line 
of snow and granite encountered many places 
where the snow gave way to fairy gardens of 
the greenest of moss, Lilliputian shrubbery and 
tiny star flowers—fairy gardens that gripped 
the imagination as well as the heart. Words 
and pictures can convey but a dim idea of the 
beauty of that spot. 


UST as I took off my hat to beat at the gnats, 

a movement registered in the corner of my 
eye. A goat was lying on a rock about seventy- 
five yards distant, flicking his ears. Backing 
out of sight, I worked quietly over the snow and 
rocks to within fifty feet of him. As I poked 
the camera over a rock he got to his feet, 
stretched, and looked me insolently in the eye 
(or so it seemed). Desperately I tried to locate 
him in the finder but the blood-thirsting gnats and the sweat 
streaming into my eyes made it impossible to locate anything. 
He walked slowly away while I tried unsuccessfully to get his 
image in the finder, and I was forced to take a blind shot just 
before he disappeared over the rim. When I reached the rim 
he was a quarter of a mile away on a fast trot to the sky line. 

Conditions seemed ideal here for goats and I was puzzled 
to know why there were no more 
about. Deciding that they must 
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Goat near the skyline on August I 


camera had become insatiable and I still had hopes of a 
close-up of a goat. I was positive that somewhere within 
striking distance was a band of goats. I cursed my folly 
in not bringing enough food to last two or three days. 
Anyway I was going over the sky line. 

Reaching that point, I looked down into an immense 
glacial cirque. To one side on a snowy slide cut up with 
miniature cliffs, bare flat rocks 
and brush patches, I located a 





be nearer the sky line or even on 
the other slope, I climbed up to 
where a table of granite jutted 
up from the ridge. On gaining 
the top of this the swarm of 
gnats miraculously left me. 
With a sigh of relief I paraded 
the parapet, and had gone but 
half way around when a goat 
loomed up in full sight, his rump 
toward me. 

The stalk lasted a half hour or 
more, but brought me to within 
thirty feet of him. With camera 
set I whistled softly. He squared 
around and looked me over in- 
quiringly. At the click of the 
camera he moved out of sight. 
Thinking he might be in a cul de 
sac, | dropped down. But no such 
luck. It is not often a goat allows 
himself to become cornered. 

As can be seen by the photograph he had shed his old 
coat of wool and was even minus his whiskers. He was a 
three-year old and would weigh around 200 pounds. 

Had I dropped down the mountain then, timber could have 
been reached before dusk and the warmth and companion- 
ship of a fire enjoyed that night. But my lust with the 





The author's camp on Glacier Creek 





band of some twenty-five goats 
scattered over an area of perhaps 
ten acres, 


BUT. by now a fine, penetrating 
rain had set in, the visibility 
was poor and becoming worse. 
Rain or not, the temptation was 
too strong. I dropped down on 
the slide but my best efforts 
brought me no nearer than fifty 
yards of one. At last the old 
billies, becoming tired of this 
game of hide and seek, set out on 
a winding, tortuous course to 
the .sky line, while the nannies 
and the young stock dropped 

down to rougher country. 
I spent the night back under 


The goat that was minus — ee and his old wool a granite spire in an old bear’s 
coa 


den. It smelled to high heaven, 
but it was dry. 

In the morning I was brought to my senses by the high, 
shrill, piping whistle of a marmot. The rain had changed to 
fog, or, rather, a cloud had settled over the mountain. There 
was nothing to do but return to camp. 

On my own side of the sky line I spent a half hour round- 
ing up a couple of ptarmigan. Down in the timber they were 
rather hastily roasted. The meat near the bone 
was far from done but it was hot. 

Half way down the mountain, while worming 
along the top of a slide at the base of a cliff, I 
came face to face with a brown bear, evidently 
returning from a night’s feeding near tide water. 
As our startled glances met, he flinched as 
though prodded in the side with a goad, and be- 
fore I could get the camera into action, had I 
been so minded, he gave an unexpected snort that 
nearly upset me, bunched his feet and bailed out 
down the slide, tons of earth and shale following 
in his wake. It is possible and even probable 
that he gained first place on the slide by a narrow 
margin. 

Camp was a welcome sight and with the aid 
of a strip or two of blubber the sourdoughs were 
soon brown. 

For days on end low hanging clouds pre- 
cluded any possibility of. picture taking in the 
mountains. Le Conte Glacier became even more 
active and the thunder (Continued on page 54) 
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ractical Hand Gun Shooting 


By Chas. Askins, Jr. 


Editorial Note:—We are pleased to present to our readers 
the worthy son of a worthy father, Chas. Askins, Jr., son of 
our Capt. Chas. Askins, America’s leading shotgun authority. 
Although Charles Jr. is a young man he has already estab- 
lished himself ‘as one of the best revolver shots in the world. 
At the end of this article Col. Townsend Whelen presents 
a review of the young man’s career and his remarkable 
record in competitive revolver shooting. 


READ somewhere a short time ago that the game of 

golf demands the greatest skill of all games. While 

knowing little about golf I am inclined to disagree, 

for in my opinion competitive pistol shooting exacts 
a higher degree of skill. Match shooting with a pistol 
demands not only a mastery of the weapon but a nerve 
control that might be termed intense. To enter a na- 
tional or state championship and to win with any con- 
sistency demands an almost unbelievable amount of prac- 
tice. This practice is not a question of several weeks 
or months, but is a matter of years of intensive training. 
The average spectator or casually interested pistol man 
has little conception of the concentration that must be 
given the game before the entrant can expect even aver- 
age scores. 

Of the three weapons common in sport, the rifle, the 
shotgun, and the pistol, the latter is far more difficult to 
shoot well. Aimed and fired as it is with one hand as 
the only support, and this hand extending two feet from 
the body, it is small wonder that the pistol requires a 
great deal more practice than any other firearm. Good 
pistol shots are rare. Because of the inability of the 
average man to place his bullets where he thinks they 
ought to go he quickly loses interest, quitting the game 
for the less difficult rifle. Pistol shooting may look easy 
but no man alive can say confidently, “Now I'll put ten 
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The author, a member of the U. S. Border Patrol at Strauss, New Mexico 


successive shots into a 6-inch ring at fifty yards,” and then 
do it. 

Pistol shooters ordinarily fall into three classes: first, 
the hit-or-miss men who are out for the fun of the thing, 
lamming away at any sort of target that comes handy; 
second, all those people who must carry a revolver or 
pistol in the line of duty, such as peace officers; while 
the third and smallest class is composed of target shoot- 
ers, all bent on putting ten successive shots into the elu- 
sive 10-ring. It is immaterial to which of these classes 
you may belong, but if you are sufficiently interested in 
pistols to want to shoot them, it is essential that you 
learn the cardinal points of the game. Unless, like 
Mexicans, the explosion of the cartridge is sufficiently 
stimulating to afford all the fun you want, then you will 























A rapid fire score shot in practice by the author. 
Twenty shots at 25 yards, fired in string of five shots 
in 10 seconds. .38 Colt Shooting Master revolver 


have to learn to shoot well enough so that hit- 
ting is no mystery. 


"THE beginner does the wrong thing with great 

consistency seemingly by instinct. He grips 
the gun, if a revolver, far too low on the handle, 
holding it at the end much as a farmer does his 
plow handles. Now he throws the gun up above 
his head, bringing it down as he has seen it done 
in the movies, and “whams” away as the sights 
whip past the mark. The gun is moving so fast 
that he knows the trigger has to be pulled faster, 
so he jerks it, sometimes closing both eyes if he 
knows the darn thing is going to kick. All he 
acquires with much practice is bad _ habits. 
Nearly every novice requires careful and pains- 
taking coaching to bring him through the pre- 
liminary stages without acquiring these bad 
habits. 

To begin with our novice must first become 
thoroughly acquainted with his gun, particularly 
the trigger pull that has been wished on him. 
Trigger pulls in a revolver should not be over 
four pounds nor under two and _ three-fourths 
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A boon to the medal manufacturers, the 1933 Texas state pistol team champions. Left to 
right: Chas. Askins, Jr., U. S. Border Patrol; Sgt. R. Kirby, Sgt. E. Yeszerski, and Sgt. R. V. 


ilzewski, all of the 8th Cavalry. This team shooting individually and as a team won more 
matches than any other four shooters in the history of the Texas state matches 


pounds; automatics, in the heavier calibers, should have 
pulls not lighter than four pounds nor heavier than five 
and one-fourth pounds; single-shot pistols might vary 
in triggers from two to three pounds. Having acquainted 
himself with the weight of his trigger the next step is 
the proper hold of the pistol in the hand. For the pre- 
liminary slow fire shooting grip the gun firmly but not 
too hard—rather lean towards a loose grip than one too 
hard. With a revolver, take as high a grip on the stock 
as possible. This moves the hand and arm up where 
they become a straight prolongation of the line of the 
pistol. Be sure in gripping the revolver that the handle 
is rested exactly in the crotch, precisely between the 
thumb and the first finger so that a line running along 
the top of the barrel extending back to the top of the 
wrist is perfectly straight. If you cannot do this, if the 
rame stands up, then it is too large for you so cast about 
for a weapon with a smaller frame. 


N any type of ordinary shooting such as target shooting 

or the many forms of plinking, the arm is fully ex- 
tended when aiming and firing. In extending the arm 
preliminary to aiming do not tense or tighten any muscle. 
Shove the gun out and hold it precisely as though you 
were pointing your finger. In slow fire shooting allow 
the muscles to remain in this untensed position while 
aiming and firing. Stand with the weight evenly dis- 
tributed between the feet. Do not tense any of the leg 
muscles, and stand with the feet such distance apart as 
best balances the body for you, not somebody else. 
Either eye may be used in aiming. Although left-handed 
I aim with the right eye, which happens to be my master 
eye. If you are one of those fortunate individuals who 
can aim with both eyes open, so much the better. It is 
a great advantage to the competitive shot when he can 
shoot with both eyes open, saving him from eyestrain 
when firing a long string of shots. 
_ [have often been asked what the secret of pistol shoot- 
ing is. There is only one secret, and that is being able 


to pull the trigger just when you want the gun to fire. 
If any man had a complete mastery of his trigger he 
would be the finest pistol shot that the world has ever 
known. No marksman, so far as I know, has ever 
reached the point where he had absolute control of his 
trigger. Many expert pistol shots are quite capable of 
holding dead on the black long enough to fire a perfect 
shot if they could wish the shot off. But when these 
experts squeeze the trigger a tremor is set up and the 
result may be one of those d—d sevens that happen in 
a match. Apparently the period of time necessary for 
the eye to inform the brain that the hold is perfect, and 
for the brain to transmit orders to the finger, is long 
enough for the gun to “get away from you.” 


PRACTICE and more practice finally coordinates eye, 

arm, hand and finger until, eventually, almost perfect 
shots can be fired with something approaching regular- 
ity. Then we have a good shot and maybe an expert. 
A good pistol shot is not so much born so as he is made so 
by his determination, patience and unending practice. Never 
expect eventually to hold a gun perfectly steady, like a ma- 
chine rest—it never has been done and never will be done— 
but learn to time your trigger so that the squeeze you are 
applying will be completed just as the sight reaches the exact 
point you want to hit. To be- (Continued on page 68) 
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Just Ontario scenery—but WHAT scenery! 


NCE, on a fishing venture into Northern Ontario, 

I discovered what I believe is the finest lake for 

small-mouth black bass in all the world, and one 

of the loveliest scenic spots on the American con- 
tinent. But I made the usual fisherman’s mistake of 
“shooting off my mouth” about this lake and its giant 
small-mouths; and what was infinitely worse I narrated 
the story of my experiences there in an issue of OuTpooR 
Lire, with the result that more bass enthusiasts than you 
could shake a stick at hustled into their canoes and 
whisked off to see what kind of a liar I was. 

Because of what they did to the fishing in my beloved 
Dougherty Lake, and because of the damnable litter of 
tin cans they left behind on its theretofore uncamped-on 
virgin shores, I swore to thunder if ever I discovered 
another fisherman’s paradise I’d keep my mouth glued 
shut and my typewriter under lock, key and a night- 
watchman. I would never blab again. 

In the light of that resolution I hesitate to write fur- 
ther than these opening paragraphs. Now that I have 
speckled trout on the brain it would be nothing short of 
tragic to have every Tom, Dick and Harry traipsing off 
to my river of whopping trout to do to it what they did 
to my lake of the giant small- 
mouths. It is only because I 
feel secure in my conviction 
that whatever I may say here- 
in, my river of whopping 
speckled beauties will remain 
the river of the exact same 
whopping speckled beauties 
until I come again some oth- 
er year, that I dare reveal 
even the name, Flint River. 

I feel secure, first, because 
I expect that what I have to 
say will sound like a pack of 
lies. On the premise that 
fibbing is a fisherman’s habit 
most readers will discount 
the events of this narrative; 
I encourage them to do so 
several hundred per cent. 
Some of the major episodes 
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A two-pounder cutting up a fuss 
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“A couple more and we'll eat!”’ 


of this yarn I cannot substantiate with appropriate pho- 
tographs; this will make me out all the more the liar— 
for which I consider myself fortunate. 

Secondly, for any gullible reader who would venture 
over the Ontario watershed to wet a fly against the mon- 
ster trout of the Flint River, there is a most discourag- 
ing job cut out. The Flint is a shallow stream—only 
too often not deep enough to float a canoe; there are 
miles and miles of rapids full of a million boulders, up 
which and through which it is a grueling job to plod your 
weary way. It will take you several days of tedious labor 
to arrive into the territory of the larger trout—where- 
upon, having arrived, you will be obliged almost right 
away to turn around and toil back down again—for vaca- 
tions do not last indefinitely. 


A TRAPPER told us—and forewarned us, too—of the 
Flint. He assured us all the four and five-pound 
trout we could wish for, guaranteed we’d take them on a 
fly even in September, which was the only time we could 
get away. There were four of us—Warry, Darrall, Gus 
and yours very truly. Packed and jammed in an old Ford 
coupe and its rumble seat we drove to the end of the 
northern highway and then 
took the train to the Flint. 
Cats and dogs poured from 
the sky as the train dropped 
us in the wilderness on the 
banks of the stream. The 
sensible thing to do, perhaps, 
would have been to put up 
the tent then and there and 
await the clearing of the 
heavens. But with only ten 
days allotted fishing time 
every hour counted. Let ’er 
rain! Fires could always dry 
us, and fishing time was 
precious. We loaded the 
canoes as quickly as possible 
and shoved off upstream, 
hoping to put a good many 
miles between us and the 
railroad before nightfall. 
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But the skulldragging we 
were in for thrust itself upon 
us quite immediately. A dam 
of driftwood barred our way, 
requiring the enlistment of 
the axe to force a passage 
through. After that an im- 
mediate portage, and then— 
the rocks! Rocks, rocks, 
rocks! Bend after bend in 
the stream, and still more 
rocks. The constant business 
of hopping in the canoe to 
paddle fifty feet, and hop 
right out again to drag for 
fifty more. Or a hundred and 
fifty. Often we had to un- 
load completely and lift the 
canoes over the gravel bars 
or over fallen spruces. Then, 
in a stretch of deep water, 
jams of driftwood had to be untangled; after which came 
an endless series of falls and cataracts—and portages. 
Nice rough portages—just dull blazes on the spruce left 
there by some trapper in auld lang syne. Half the time 
the blazed trees had fallen—usually square across the 
trail. All in all, enough to put bulge in the muscle, hair 
on the chest, and instill an insatiable appetite for the 
salmon-hued meat of the speckled trout! 


* 





S WE slowly progressed it was all we could do to re- 

frain from assembling tackle and casting a fly. We 
saw a number of trout darting away at the approach of 
the canoe, and not one of them less than a foot long. In 
the deeper pools the sunlight often revealed endless 
schools of another variety of fish—fat, chunky things with 
large scales, from sixteen to eighteen inches in length. 
These strange fish caused us grave concern. 

“Ugh!” was Warry’s disgusted remark, “The damn 
things are carp!” 

The thought that carp, the filthy scavenger, could be 
swimming in the same water with our clean, beautiful 
trout, was revolting to an extreme. We worried about 
that until at sundown, an opportunity came to make a 
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It takes an acrobat to fish this pool, but— 
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A pool in a Flint River gorge 


Not so big, this trout, but 
# the — one to take a bare 
fly, with no spinner attached 
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positive identification. Dar- 
tall discovered a very large 
one of these fish loafing 
under a log. 

He and Gus, hoping to dis- 
pel our nausea by proving 
him a game fish after all, put 
their fly tackle together and 
commenced fishing for him. 
But Mr. Fish stayed right 
where he was while Red 
Ibises floated over him, spin- 
ners fluttered past him, and 
shining steel minnows 
bumped his very nose. Warry 
poked a stick at him, at 
which the fool fish merely 
sidled away a few inches. 
Warry poked again, and the 
crazy thing nonchalantly 
sidled back. This gave me an 
idea. I reached into the canoe for the landing net and 
set it behind the fish’s tail. 

“Poke him again,” I said to Warry, “hard!” 

Warry poked, and the fish turned around and dashed 
squarely into the net. I scooped him up. 
“My God!” Gus snortled. “A sucker! 

of suckers!” 

I dumped him back in disgust. 
suckers! Could there be any room for trout? My hope- 
ful esteem of the Flint tumbled precipitously. But mean- 
while, Darrall had been attracted by another set of sharp, 
white-edged fins undulating in the strong, ice-cold cur- 
rent, near the shoreward end of the same log. 

“Holy Smoke!” he whispered, “Don’t anybody move!” 

“Ya see sump’n?” was on all the rest of our lips. 





The river’s full 


The Flint was full of 


ID he see something! Weall saw him then, and the 

pink, yellow and blue speckles of his sides were clear- 
ly discernible. The sucker’s neighbor was a man-sized 
trout the very sight of which stepped up our pulses to 
double time. We stood where we were in midstream, still 
as death, while Darrall flicked a Royal Coachman toward 
him. The fly lit close and floated (Continued on page 46) 


This is the way they come in the Flint—all the timel 
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Our Advisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, former director National Park Service 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


ARTHUR F. FORAN, president More Game Birds in America 


SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 
HARRY B. HAWES, former United States Senator 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of the Duck Stamp bill 
Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 


Better protection for all bears 
Stricter control of sheep and cattle graziug on public lands 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 











The Coyote and His Control 


N THAT part of the United States 

stretching westward from the hun- 

dredth meridian the coyote is almost 
as much a part of the out-of-doors as 
the cottontail is in the Middle West or 
as the fox squirrel is in the hardwood 
lands of the East. It is to the coyote in 
this western country, and not to the 
coyote in, say, Michigan, Iowa, eastern 
Kansas, or places farther east, that my 
remarks apply. There in the West the 
coyote, despised by some and loved by 
others, has both virtues and faults. He 
is really a wild dog. Inasmuch as the 
adage “Give a dog a bad name and he 
will not live it down,” has a measure of 
truth, let us mention first a few of his 
virtues, 

He is a health officer among game and 
other animals, including man himself. For 
one thing he is a scavenger and on water- 
sheds which supply water for domestic 
use he retrieves many a carcass for food 
that otherwise would decay and contam- 
inate the water supply, or serve as a lure 
to filth-loving insects which carry the 
organisms of decay to man’s food. The 
services rendered in this direction are 
much greater than the casual observer 
would suspect. One reason for this is 
that when the service is done the evidence 
is largely removed. Several times I have 
noted the carcass of a deer, or one of 
man’s domestic animals, which after a 
few nights was all but obliterated by 
coyotes. Only the larger bones remained. 

More important still are his services 
as a health officer in eliminating the 
diseased and unfit. By his taking rela- 
tively more of the weaklings than of the 
vigorous over long periods of time, say 
among deer, the race of deer has doubt- 
less been improved. The outstanding 
service however lies in his taking the 
diseased animals. By reason of the ease 
with which sick animals can be caught— 
and, probably by long experience, the 
flesh-eaters seem almost instantly to 
recognize in their prey the symptoms of 
illness—they tend to be eliminated before 
they can act for long as carriers and 
spreaders of disease. A case in point 
illustrating the value of the flesh-eaters 
is furnished by the willow grouse? 





1Nature (London), pp. 567-568, 1927. 


By E. Raymond Hall 


These grouse were subject to semi- 
periodic outbreaks of endemic coccidial 
disease. Although the grouse were pres- 
ent in fair numbers, each year there was 
appreciable fluctuation. This influenced 
shooting. Thinking to increase the grouse 
supply, well-meaning sportsmen had the 
predatory birds and animals removed. 
True to prediction, the grouse increased 
for a time. Then the endemic disease 
broke out again. This time it spread so 
far and wide that the grouse were all but 
exterminated and have not recovered 
over a long period of years since, whereas 
before a fair number of healthy birds 
were always to be found when the 
flesh-eaters were on guard to snap up 
the diseased before they could spread 
the lethal malady to so many of their 
fellows. 


HAVE some reason to sus- 

pect that when the flesh-eaters are 

removed quail may react like the 

grouse. Dr. O’Roke’s valuable studies of 

the California quail showed the exist- 

ence of a protozoan disease in that 
species.” 

This disease, possibly brought by in- 
troduced species of game birds, or possi- 
bly endemic, takes toll of the quail and 
when the flesh-eaters (carnivores and 
birds of prey) are not on guard to snap 
up the sick individuals the latter linger 
on to provide disease organisms for the 
ever present blood-sucking flies to trans- 
mit to healthy birds. Also, in some places 
where the carnivores have been elimi- 
nated, the quail decreased* There is 
good reason, therefore, in the interest of 
game propagation alone to use the great- 
est caution in reducing the carnivores. 
Among the carnivores acting in part as 
game protectors, the coyote, of course, is 
only one, but he is an important one; im- 
portant in ways other than the one just 
cited. 

One of the other ways in which he oper- 
ates to man’s advantage is by acting as a 
check (not necessarily as a control) on 
harmful rodents. Here we should digress 
to avoid the common misconception that 


2Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 36, pp. 1-50, 1930. 


8Seton, E. T., Lives of Game Animals, vol. 1, 
page 391, Doubleday Page and Co., 1925. 





all rodents are harmful. The grasshopper 
mice (Onychomys leucogaster and 0. 
torridus), for example, feed almost en- 
tirely on insects. A great number of these 
insects are of kinds which damage forage 
and crops‘, and prevent us from regard- 
ing the grasshopper mouse as harmful. 
However a great many kinds of rodents, 
among others certain of the ground 
squirrels, are regarded in many places as 
harmful because they take heavy toll of 
forage for game and stock; they destroy 
cultivated crops, sometimes the eggs of 
ground-nesting birds, like quail, and act 
as carriers of disease in a few places. 
These rodents are subject to fluctuations 
in number. The fluctuation is greater in 
the polar than in the temperate latitudes 
and least in the tropical zones; but some 
fluctuation occurs everywhere. Here in 
our temperate latitude these fluctuations 
seem to be determined largely by weather 
conditions and abundance of food and 
shelter. When an increase goes un- 
checked, due to absence of the carnivor- 
ous animals, or for any other reason, na- 
ture often takes care of it eventually by 
a plague’ which sweeps away all but a 
few individuals. 


A is well known, the damage done be- 
fore the plague comes to the rescue 
usually is large, not to mention the sums 
spent in attempted artificial control. Now 
right before this happens is when the 
carnivores play their most important part 
as checks. When any one rodent species 
begins to increase in numbers, the flesh- 
eaters, naturally, by reason of the ease 
with which this kind of food can be ob- 
tained, concentrate on it and the numbers 
they eat often account for a slowing down 
of the increase until climatic conditions 
again bring the species back to the aver- 
age. In this way outbreaks are prevented. 
It is readily seen, therefore, that the ac- 
tion of the carnivores as natural checks 


is of deciding effect when the increase 





4Sperry, Chas. C., Technical Bull., no. 145, 
U. S. Dept. Agric., pp. 15-19, 1929. 

5SBacillus murisepticus in the Kern County, 
Calif., mouse outbreak of 1927; B. tularense in 
the Berkeley Hills outbreak of 1927; B. pestus 
carried by ground squirrels in the San Francisco 
Bay region of California. 








begins, not after an outbreak is accom- 
plished.” : ‘ 

In checking an outbreak at its begin- 
ning, the coyote alone may have a decid- 
ing effect, especially on ground squirrels 
and rabbits, which form his staple article 
of food. Furthermore, in these two 
species the plagues which often eventu- 
ally act in the coyote’s absence are of 
kinds transmissible to man. These are 
tularemia in the rabbits and the dreaded 
bubonic plague in the California ground 
squirrel. In these cases the coyote not 
only forestalls an expensive outbreak of 
rodents or rabbits, but at the same time 
prevents an outbreak of disease dreaded 
by man himself! Suggestively enough 
the two outbreaks mentioned above (foot- 
note 5), in which plagues broke out, fol- 
lowed ill-advised extermination cam- 
paigns against the carnivorous animals. 
In wild life administration it must be 
recognized, as trained biologists long 
have done, that there are complex rela- 
tionships which make it impossible in 
cases to pro- 
duce, say, more 
game, simply by kill- 
ing the animals other 
than man which 
prey upon it. 

Similarily, it is 
usually not possible 
to adjust things ex- 
actly to man’s satis- 
faction by eliminat- 
ing some entire 
group. Indeed, 
among the smaller 
animals like insects 
and rodents, it sel- 
dom is possible, ex- 
cept theoretically, to 
exterminate the spe- 
cies. If it is exterm- 
inated or even re- 
duced to very low 
ebb, it sometimes is 
replaced by a still 
more objectionable 
species; or it turns 
out that in other 
ways the attempted 
cure is more expen- 
sive than the illness. 
Thus if the Califor- 
nia ground squirrel 
were exterminated— 
and it will not be 
with our present 
sparsity of popula- 
ion—the more objectionable non-native, 
brown rat might well take its place in that 
milk climate. Some well informed persons 
think this probable. Then, too, it not in- 
frequently happens that the exterminated 
species acted as a check in some unsus- 
—_ direction, and anew problem de- 
velops. 
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ATELY investigators have expressed 
the belief that coyote control should 
not have been carried on in certain areas 
of the West where deer damage to crops 
is increasing. The damage seems trace- 
able largely to does in some of these 
places. Unlike the sportsmen who take 
the big vigorous bucks, the coyote takes 
the diseased weaklings and decrepit does. 
With a fair number of coyotes might we 
not have, in some of these places, avoided 
much, or all of the present difficulty which 
is of growing seriousness? The case of 
the Kaibab deer lends support to this 
belief. 
The coyote constitutes an asset in quite 
a different way through providing a con- 


*Among the scores of cases to be cited see, 
Calif. Fish and Game, vol. 9, p. 111, 1923; and 
—_ Calif, Publ. Zool., vol. 30, pp. 189-203, 

28, 
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siderable income in fur. The average 
annual return from the coyote amounts to 
several hundred thousand dollars per 
year. The coyote might, under wise 
management, constitute an important part 
of our valuable but neglected natural re- 
source, the wild fur supply. 

Now for the covote’s faults. He takes 
sheep and is especially troublesome at 
lambing time. He may make inroads on 
poultry. Although the figures on such 
losses are much exaggerated, the losses 
are real. The fact that it is the individ- 
ual coyote, one out of a great number, 
which turns “killer,” makes the losses no 
less. Coyotes have been known to carry 
rabies, too. Again, although the damage 
done by rabid coyotes is greatly exagger- 
ated and overemphasized by many, and 
although the coyotes do not act as reser- 
voirs for the disease but get it from dogs, 
which if properly muzzled all over the 
land for a given period of time would 
result in elimination of the disease, it is 
a fact that coyotes have transmitted 





Trapped—all hands against him 


rabies to domestic animals and to man 
himself. When this state of affairs is 
found it has to be met with appropriate 
control measures. 

Coyote control has been attempted by 
the following methods: (1) By use of 
dogs, (2) by trapping when furs are prime, 
(3) by offering bounties, (4) by hired 
government trappers working in the fur 
season and out, (5) by organized drives, 
(6) by den hunting and (7) by use of 
poison. 

To take up these methods in reverse 
order it may be said that the use of 
poison, although widely practiced, is 
highly objectionable. It is to be hoped 
that the growing volume of protest 
against it will soon result in its discon- 
tinuance. Its use is justified only in a 
case of absolute necessity, such as might 
arise in a serious outbreak of rabies. One 
objection to it is that the “killer” coyote, 
the individual sought, is no more apt to 
be taken than any other one. Indeed, be- 
cause of his canny nature developed 
through experience with man, he is less 
apt to take poison than others of his kind. 
The main objection, however, is that when 
most carefully distributed, either in suet 
pellets or in meat baits, poison destroys a 
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far greater number of unquestionably 
beneficial animals’ than it does coyotes. 
When used in a region for the first time, 
poison has often actually denuded that 
area of the smaller beneficial animals. 
Although its subsequent use there against 
the wary coyotes does not destroy so 
many smaller, beneficial animals, this is 
due to the latter having been so thor- 
oughly killed off when poison first was 
used. Its official use sets irresistible 
precedent for private use. Also, the wiser, 
adult coyotes refuse the poison baits 
which are apt to be buried by mice, car- 
ried afar and dropped by birds, or other- 
wise distributed so that they may be 
picked up later by any animal besides the 
coyote. Many times, too, valuable dogs 
are killed by the poison. The animals 
killed by poison have no fur value unless 
found soon after death. A large majority 
so killed are never found. The use of 
poison is the most objectionable of all 
the methods of control.® 

Den hunting, practiced in the spring and 
summer, enables the 
coyote hunter to run 
up an imposing list 
of animals destroyed. 
Almost all the ani- 
mals accounted for 
are young ones which 
have done no damage 
and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases never 
wauld. The larger 
number would fur- 
nish valuable pelts to 
private trappers the 
following autumn be- 
fore they were old 
enough for rene- 
gades to develop 
among them. This 
method is wasteful 
and, like poison, sel- 
dom gets the indi- 
vidual causing the 
damage. 

The next method 
of control, much 
practiced in the Mid- 
dle West, a part of 
the country east of 
that to which the 
previous remarks 
apply, is the “wolf 
drive.” It is em- 
ployed under the 
guise of a protec- 
tive measure, but ac- 
tually is carried out more for the sport it 
furnishes. Having in times past, as a 
rather irresponsible sportsman, participated 
in several of these, I may proceed to a 
true account of a wolf drive. 

The conversation of those grouped 
about the friendly warmth of the stove 
in the general store having reached an 
impasse on national politics and ex- 
hausted the weather possibilities, present, 
past, and future, someone suggests a wolf 
(coyote) drive. Then and there an area 
is chosen, a Saturday is set, and eight 
captains are selected. On the morning of 
the appointed day a few men with shot- 
guns have posted themselves along the 
roads on the four sides of the 12-mile 
square. At 9 o’clock sharp those at the 
corners start toward the center of the 
square and by 9:20 those at the middle 
of each side are marching too. Now we 
have a circle, 12 miles in diameter, of 
widely spaced men converging on a cen- 
tral point. As one farm house after an- 
other is passed the male occupants fall 
into the line while the mounted captains 
by much furious riding along the roads 





7TJourn. Mammalogy, vol. 11, pp. 362-375, 1930. 
8Hearing before the house committee on Agri- 
culture... on H.R.9599, Serial 0, p. 59. 1930. 
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try to keep the line of hunters in circular 
form. The constant additions to the ranks 
together with the resultant crowding of 
the men as the circle grows smaller, form 
a progressively more solid line which at 
the finish may be several men deep. 

Here is the thrill we have walked 6 
miles or more to get. Luck being with 
us, one or two coyotes are in the ring, 
and they act for all the world like my 
dog Jake did the time he followed the 
buggy to town and got lost on Center 
Street. Shotguns boom; boys yell; Jim 
Smith’s tight trouser seat, as he stoops 
to retrieve a dropped shell, proves poor 
armor for misdirected No. 45 from the 
other side of the ring; Sam Brown gets 
a stray shot in the knee; but the 
“wolves” are killed, or else get away to 
be chased out of sight by Joe Green’s 
greyhounds trained for jack rabbits. Any- 
how, a good time is had by all and the 
Ladies’ Aid, at the nearby schoolhouse, 
serves dinner. 


UT hark! The county auctioneer has 

mounted the schoolhouse steps and is 
offering the “wolves” to the highest bid- 
der in a stentorian voice. The pro- 
ceeds, are placed in the hands of the 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid, to apply on 
the pastor’s overdue salary. And so the 
drive is over. Homeward we go, little 
realizing that the none-too-scrupulous 
class of gunners who have participated 
have tested their marksmanship on other 
than coyotes and in fact have played 
havoc with the quail and other small 
game of the area. 

The method of employing paid govern- 
ment hunters to trap the year through is 
objectionable in that more small furbear- 
ers than coyotes get in the traps; not to 
mention valuable dogs. The fur taken 
out of season is wasted. The rodents may 
increase due to removal of their principal 
natural enemies. Since the work is paid 
for out of the tax money, the farmer 
argues with some justice that if the 
sheepman is to have this “free work,” 
certainly he, too, as a taxpayer, should 
have some “free work,” say a govern- 
ment cutworm catcher in his cornfield. 
It is pointed out, too, that it costs about 
$25 for each coyote taken, which is out- 
rageously expensive. All those who trap 
for fur in winter are more than annoyed 
at this waste of a valuable natural re- 
source. The wise, experienced “killer” 
coyote is not always first to get in the 
trap and very often watches his less canny 
relatives and other species of harmless 
and beneficial animals precede him in 
taking the fatal misstep. For these and 
a host of other reasons, the system of 
employing government trappers to work 
the year around is neither economical nor 
efficient. oe 

Less expensive, slightly less objection- 
able, but no more effective, is the bounty 
system. This system seems to work with 
a large mammal, like, say, the mountain 
lion, where it pays to go after the indi- 
vidual. When the species is reduced to 
the point where it no longer pays to go 
after the individual, no control is accom- 
plished and the net result is to redis- 
tribute some of the tax money. Once es- 
tablished, such a system is difficult to 
discontinue and too often the bounty sys- 
tem is extended to cover other kinds of 
pests. Then, as has happened in many 
counties, the treasury is depleted; the 
county goes in debt to carry through the 
year and the bounty has to be discon- 
tinued or the tax rate raised enough to 
take care of the burden. There is the 
matter of fraud, too. Foxes, dog skins 
and what-not are “made into coyotes”; 
innumerable substitutes are palmed off as 
the original. Without a uniform bounty 


on coyotes those from all adjoining-dis- 
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tricts tend to be presented in the one pay- 
ing the highest bounty. More often than 
not, bounties established by well-meaning 
citizens are paid in areas where the ani- 
mal in question is more beneficial than 
harmful. Nevertheless, we probably shall 
continue to have bounties as long as 
sheepmen, farmers, and hunters act as 
biologists. 


pPmvATS trapping for fur as a general 
control undoubtedly is better than any 
of the methods already mentioned. Fur- 
thermore, where the others have not been 
employed, it has given just as good re- 
sults. Of course this was not always 
true, but has been over the past few years 
on account of the high prices of fur which, 
in effect, place a high bounty on the ani- 
mal. The animal is used. Taxpayers’ 
money is not spent in getting him. In- 
stead, a productive means of livelihood is 
afforded to many. 

This alone, however, is sometimes not 
enough. The “killer” coyote has the 
knack of keeping out of the sets of pri- 
vate and government trappers alike. Here 
is where the dogs come into their own, 
especially in the open country—hounds 
that run by sight. Before the advent of 
the poisoners, which spelled the doom of 
certain types of good dogs as well as that 
of foolish coyotes, this method was much 
practiced in the West. No better sport 
is to be had, either. Away go the dogs 
after the quarry. Some coyotes can run, 
and some can put up a tolerable fight. Here 
the wise old killer coyote has little better 
chance than any other. Indeed, by using 
one good trailing dog to start the wolf 
hounds—and a pair of wolf hounds do the 
work—the killer can be singled out at 
the scene of one of his misdeeds, fol- 
lowed, jumped, and quickly dispatched. 
With good dogs one man can, and has, 
equalled the achievements of the full time 
control man using poison and traps. Also 
this method spares the harmless animals. 
In thickly timbered sections, as for ex- 
ample the redwood belt of the Pacific 
Coast, where the coyote has followed 
man, hounds that hunt by sight are, of 
course, not so successful, but over the 
majority of the range of the coyote they 
are far and away the best method of con- 
trol and get the renegade individual. 


| & REVIEW: Regarding that part of 
the United States west of the hundredth 
meridian, the coyote, by reason ‘of its 
high rate of reproduction, adaptability 
and cunning, will persist in spite of 
efforts to exterminate it. A few will per- 
sist after other valuable species are ex- 
terminated by efforts directed at the 
coyote. Therefore, any method of con- 
trol used should not be destructive of 
valuable fur bearers, game, and other 
beneficial wild life. The coyote has vir- 
tues which make it worth encouraging 
in certain areas. Outstanding among 
these are its services as a disease elimi- 
nator among game, as a preventive of 
bubonic and other plagues dreaded by 
man, as a check on harmful rodents, as 
an eliminator of decrepit game which may 
damage crops, and last, but not least, as 
a valuable fur bearer. The coyote has 
faults of which the following are note- 
worthy: It contracts and sometimes 
spreads rabies. Renegade individuals 
destroy sheep and sometimes poultry: 
Where this occurs control must be re- 
sorted to. Any effective method of control 
must permit singling out the individual 
which does the damage. The poorest 
methods of control are poisoning, and 
trapping out of season. The best methods 
of control are winter trapping, supple- 
mented where necessary by the year- 
round use of hounds against individual 
culprits. 





What About Maine’s Moose? 
By Kenneth Fuller Lee 


A DETERMINED effort will be made 
at this session of the Maine legisla- 
ture to have moose included in the legal 
game list. This movement, if successful, 
will spell the virtual annihilation of one of 
the few remaining moose herds in the 
United States. 

Unless the sportsmen wake up to the true 
facts and do something pretty drastic the 
movement is bound to succeed. Ridiculous 
claims have been made that the moose are 
destroying crops and farm property, that in 
some areas they are actually dangerous to 
humans, etc. 

Back of it all is the natural desire of the 
inhabitants of moose sections to obtain a lot 
of cheap meat, the factor which caused the 
bison to disappear. 

The feeling of the average sportsmen that 
“the moose can take care of themselves” 
accounts in part for the lack of active oppo- 
sition to such movements as the present one. 

Twenty years ago this might have been 
true. At that time there were several thou- 
sand moose in Maine; they were widely dis- 
tributed and for the most part in rather in- 
accessible places. 

A conservative estimate today places the 
moose population in the Pine Tree state at 
around 500. For the most part these ani- 
mals are located in small swamps which 
can be easily reached and entirely sur- 
rounded by a group of hunters. 

That is precisely what did happen the 
last time Maine had an open season on 
moose .. . the result being an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of cows, calves and bulls 
which lasted for several days and neutral- 
ized the work of many years of protection. 

“There are more moose within 30 miles of 
Augusta (the state capital) than there are 
in any of the wilderness areas” declares 
Supervisor Joseph Stickney, one of the best- 
informed men in the Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game. 


te THE old days moose were fairly well 
able to look out for themselves, but today 
the combination of good roads, automobiles 
and greatly improved firearms makes it 
essential that rigid protection be afforded 
them if they are to survive. 

It has been estimated that a dead moose 
is worth $50, considered as so much meat. 
As a tourist attraction, a target for cam- 
eras, and as a picturesque specimen of a 
fast-vanishing race he is worth several 
times that amount. 

Vote-hunting officials are all too prone to 
hearken to the specious pleas of their con- 
stituents, and unless a determined effort is 
made by the sportsmen on behalf of a con- 
tinued closed season Maine’s moose herd is 
doomed. 

Considered as a potential source of meat, 
the moose is a purely negligible factor in 
the present emergency. In 1932 there were 
many more arrests made for illegal shooting 
of moose than there were convictions se- 
cured. Judges lisetened to pleas of neces- 
sity and released the moose poachers in a 
great many cases without even the formal- 
ity of a reprimand. 

If a man’s family is actually starving, and 
he kills a moose to relieve their sufferings, 
nobody is going to find fault with him for 
such an act. There is reason in all things. 
But these cases should be decided on their 
individual merits. 

A general open season would not greatly 
benefit the men who most need the meat, 
it is a wide-open affair and the best- 
equipped hunter brings home the trophy. 

Let’s not use the depression as an excuse 
for wiping out the finest game animal left 
in Maine! 
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President’s Committee on Wild Life Submits Federal Conservation Plan 


HE immediate acquisition of five mil- 

lion acres of submarginal agricultural 

land in 44 states, and the gradual ac- 
quisition of an additional eight to ten mil- 
lion acres for wild life production and re- 
lated purposes was recommended to the 
President recently by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Restoration in a re- 
port presented by Secretary Wallace and 
the Committee. This would be part of the 
Administration’s program to buy submar- 
ginal farm land, perhaps to the amount of 
50 million acres. 

This program is a major section of a 

broad plan for the better utilization of our 
national resources, involving land utiliza- 
tion, erosion control, water conserva- 
tion, flood control, forestry management, 
and the diversion of submarginal land 
from agriculture to more profitable pur- 
0SeS. 
: The report of the Wild Life Restoration 
Committee calls for a coordination of Fed- 
eral conservation agencies under a Restora- 
tion Commissioner. Tentative projects 
numbering 401, submitted by fish and game 
officials of 45 states, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and others, proposing ac- 
quisition and diversion of 6,013,074 acres 
of submarginal lands from unprofitable 
crop production are included. 

The Secretaries of the Interior, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce, under the proposed 
coordination, would comprise a committee 
to which the Commissioner of Restoration 
would be responsible. Directors of Erosion 
Control, Fisheries, Wild Life (new), Na- 
tional Parks, and National Forests are list- 
ed under the Commissioner in the proposed 
new administrative set-up. 

The plan, upon which the Committee has 
been engaged since appointment (Jan. 2), 
and for which executive approval and early 
inauguration are recommended by the Com- 
mittee, contemplates substantial employ- 
ment. 

It is proposed that $25,000,000 be “ear- 
marked” for the submarginal land require- 
ments of the committee’s plan. A similar 
amount is suggested for allotment from 
PWA and CWA monies for payment of 
workers required for the restoration and 
improvement work recommended. 

Future maintenance of the tracts acquired 
is planned out of revenue from four 
sources: “Duck Stamp” Bill revenue, a tax 
of one dollar on waterfowl hunters (passed 
in the Senate February 6); part of funds to 
be made available under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act; a proposed continuation 
of the tax on arms and ammunition, al- 
ready agreed to by the manufacturers inter- 
ested, and appropriations of public funds, 
such as are made for forests and parks. 
Subsistence farmers, under trained super- 
visors, would manage the areas. 


HE REPORT of the committee, com- 

posed of Thomas H. Beck, Wilton, 
Conn., Chairman; Jay N. Darling, Des 
Moines, lowa, and Professor Aldo Leopold, 
Madison Wis., states: 

“We commend to your attention the fact 
that we have considered all species of wild 
life and all values of restoration, instead 
of confining ourselves to game. 

“The plan to withdraw by purchase sub- 
marginal lands unsuited to profitable agri- 
cultural use affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity to carry out a vast and pressingly 
urgent national program for wild life 
restoration. 

“At no time in history have we had such 
an opportunity to fulfill our obligation 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty and to 
accept the responsibility imposed by the 
Lacey Act passed in 1900. 

“There is incontrovertible evidence of a 


critical and continuing decline in our wild 
life resources, especially migratory water- 
fowl, due to the destruction and neglect of 
vast natural breeding and nesting areas by 
drainage, the encroachment of agriculture, 
and the random efforts of our disordered 
progress toward an undefined goal. We 
found no evidence of a comprehensive or 
coordinated plan or effort to correct the 
situation, which is patent to all informed 
persons. Therefore, the need for a national 
program seems too apparent for extensive 
comment. 

“At present, as in the past, authority over 
wild life is scattered through several de- 
partments and bureaus to the great disad- 
vantage of orderly progress in conservation 
and restoration. Nothing included in this 
report, so far as we know, requires any 
immediate legislation and therefore the 
proposals, if approved, may be put into 
execution promptly. 

“Striking evidence of the unanimous and 
unified support for immediate action on the 





Are YOU Doing Your Bit 
to fight the 


Popgun Crusaders? 


With the opening of Congress the 
anti-firearms cranks have again got 
into the saddle and are pushing bills, 
not alone in individual states, but in 
Congress itself, which if passed 
would disarm the citizen and arm the 
thug. Every year we have present- 
ed articles on this question, so we 
only think it necessary at this mo- 
ment to warn you to PROTEST IM- 
MEDIATELY to the Congressmen 
and Senators in your state against the 
following bills now before Congress: 

H. R. 1608, introduced in the 

House by Mr. Hartley. 
S. 2258, introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Copeland. 
If we relax our vigilance the cranxs 
may win, for the general public is 
still ill-informed on the question of 
firearms. Go out and after ’em! 











proposals we are making is had in the 
‘treaty’ drawn and signed by the Chairman 
of the Special Senate Committee on Con- 
servation of Wild Life Resources, the 
Chairman of this (President’s) Com- 
mittee and the 47 representatives of inter- 
ested organizations, including the National 
Grange and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, at the Senate Committee hear- 
ing held January 25, 1934, and presented 
to the President. 

“The adoption of this program and put- 
ting it in prompt operation will meet with 
the unqualified approval of, and capture 
the imagination not only of 7,000,000 li- 
censed sportsmen but, what is more im- 
portant, millions of nature lovers, students 
of wild life and the children of this and fu- 
ture generations. The economic values are 
enormous and the cost less than one great 
bridge or housing project.” 


oh GRATER waterfowl,” the report 
states, is “a great economic and 
recreational asset once present in prolific 
abundance, now threatened with virtual ex- 
tinction by the destruction of breeding and 
nesting areas. 

“An ironic commentary on our neglect 
of waterfowl nesting areas is had in the 
proclamation of President Theodore Roose- 


velt setting aside Lower Klamath Lake, 
Oregon, as a sanctuary. He said, ‘This is 
one of the greatest wild fowl nurseries in 
the United States .. . an outdoor museum 

‘. which will prove of great educational 
value’... 

“And in the report of F. L. Lathrop in 
1932, which states, ‘Lower Klamath Lake 
was drained after much difficulty and ex- 
pense and dried up—devastated by numer- 
ous fires and abandoned as unfit for agri- 
cultural development.’ 


6¢¢4UR supply of native upland game 

birds once the finest in the world, has 
been reduced to a remnant of its former 
abundance. Extensive restoration of wild 
turkeys, grouse, quail, and other upland 
game will provide profitable utilization for 
millions of acres of rural land which is un- 
profitable for farming and stock raising 
and much of which is ideally suited to the 
production of game crops.” 

Pointing out that retirement of submar- 
ginal farm land will have a beneficial effect 
on upland birds, the report continues: 
“Such areas, when cropped for game, can 
become valuable object lessons to demon- 
strate that the growing of an under-pro- 
duced crop of wild life is a better and more 
profitable use than the growing of over- 
produced staple crops which has heretofore 
prevailed.” 

Song, insectivorous and ornamental birds, 
small and large mammals are recommended 
for attention of the Director of Wild Life 
Restoration. A total of 36 projects for util- 
ization of submarginal lands in facilitating 
restoration of these species is included in 
the report. 

“The immediate need for an administra- 
tive executive is imperative,” it is stated. 
“The work of putting into effect this or 
any national wild life restoration program 
and carrying on the essential conservation 
cannot be done with the requisite speed or 
resourcefulness with the pre-existing per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, it is abso- 
lutely essential that every trained man 
and all available information be utilized to 
the utmost. 

“To coordinate all co-related Federal 
conservation and restoration effort, the 
Committee has the temerity to suggest the 
appointment (by promotion) of a Restora- 
tion Commissioner under the direction of a 
committee of the three Cabinet members 
most concerned, i. e., the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 


é6°T“HE Commissioner should supervise 

and coordinate the wild life restora- 
tion work of the following services: Fed- 
eral Parks, Federal Forests, reclamation, 
fisheries, wild life (new), erosion control, 
public domain, emergency conservation 
work and mosquito control.” 

“The President,” the report continues, 
“should be respectfully asked to issue an 
executive order requiring this, and to place 
the jurisdiction over all wild life (on Fed- 
eral lands) in the United States and posses- 
sions under the Federal wild life director. 
This jurisdiction is now scattered ‘all over 
the lot’ from the Light House Service to 
the Marine Corps. 

“The destruction of our once abundant 
wild life resources, through waste and neg- 
lect, constitutes one of the sorriest chap- 
ters in our national history,” the report 
concludes. The knowledge, the facilities 
and the funds necessary for restoration are 
available if we will put them to work. Ex- 
tensive restoration of our wild life will re- 
create a national resource of incalculable 
value, which will add measurably to the 
health, happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 
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The Grazing Hearing 


ON January 27 the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Resources staged 
one of its most important hearings in 
Washington when a large number of wit- 
nesses testified concerning the need for 
bringing millions of acres of unappropriated 
public domain lands of the West under 
management, as proposed by H. R. 6462, 
sponsored by Congressman Taylor of 
Colorado. Secretary Ickes of the Interior 
Department had previously announced his 
approval of the proposal. 

Harry McGuire, editor of Outpoor Lire, 
and C. E. Rachford, in charge of Range 
Management for the U. S. Forest Service, 
presented very comprehensive statements 
covering the two sides of the question as 
applied to both the public domain and our 
National Forests.* 

Game officials from Washington, Oregon, 
California, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Montana, regional foresters covering the 
entire West, and the leaders of conserva- 
tion organizations from all parts of the 
country also expressed their views. Tes- 
timony presented indicated that the state of 
Utah has the best cooperative system for 
managing its large game herds and pre- 
venting domestic stock from encroaching 
unduly upon essential game ranges. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
unless immediate steps are taken to stop 
public domain abuses, grazing values, wild 
life resources and the watersheds will be 
utterly destroyed. It was recommended 
that grazing fees be increased more nearly 
to match costs on private lands, and that 
further reductions of sheep and cattle be 
made on certain National Forest areas in 
the interest of nearby homesteaders, water 
conservation, wild life, and recreational 
uses.—American Game Assn. 


*Note:—We hope to present in our next issue 
a digest of some of the more important state- 
ments made at this hearing. Don’t miss this if 
you are interested in learning the truth about 
Western big game. 


Stock Reduction Should Begin 


on Forests 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

with great interest the article in your 
March issue by Arthur Hawthorne Car- 
hart, entitled “A New Deal for Western 
Big Game.” 

This is constructive work and I sin- 
cerely hope you succeeded in stirring up a 
movement that will banish the privately- 
owned stock of the cattle and sheep barons 
from all National Forests. 

There is an important angle to this ques- 
tion right now which it seems to me could 
be used to excellent advantage but which Mr. 
Carhart did not bring out in his first install- 
ment. Perhaps he will in the next issue. But 
at anv rate I will call it to your attention. 

Right now the Government, through the 
A.A.A. under Secretary Wallace, is carry- 
ing out a policy of grain and livestock re- 
duction in production on the bona fide farms 
of the country. There are approximately 
six million farms and about thirty million 
people living on farms and engaged in the 
production of livestock and grain. If we 
are to limit the earning power of these thir- 
ty million farmers by limiting their produc- 
tion of livestock on the legitimate farms of 
the great agricultural states, for the love of 
heaven isn’t it logical to first withdraw 
the National Forests from the production 
of unneeded livestock the profits from 
which benefit only 26,000 stockmen as com- 
pared to the thirty million farm popula- 
tion of the rest of the country? 


I needn’t elaborate further. It seems to 


me this could be put up to Secretary Wal- 
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lace and called to the attention of all the 
farm organizations such as the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange and others. 

Mo. Frep WRIGHT. 


Senate Passes Duck Stamp Bill 


HE United States Senate worked fast 
on February 6. It passed three impor- 
tant bills in jig time: 

A new Duck Stamp Bill (S. 2633) was 
substituted for the old bill and passed with- 
out opposition. It provides that at least 
90 per cent of the income shall be used for 
breeding grounds and inviolate refuges. 
The enforcement feature was eliminated at 
the suggestion of Secretary Wallace, who 
feels that Congress should provide money 
for that work from general funds. 

The Coordination Bill (S. 2529) to co- 
ordinate federal activities in the interest 
of wild life. 

The Robinson Refuge Bill (S. 2277) 
sponsored by Senator Robinson, Arkansas, 
to authorize the establishment of wild life 
refuges on National Forests and public 
domain lands, with the approval of the 
states. All three bills went to the House, 
where prompt action is anticipated.—Amer- 
ican Game Assn, 


Some Facts About Law-Break- 


ing in North Carolina 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—As a subscriber 

for quite a few years I feel it my duty 
to report conditions as I found them on my 
last hunting trip in North Carolina. All 
this furor created about Duck Stamp bills, 
new breeding areas, etc., will not mean a 
thing unless there is a radical change in law 
enforcement down there where a great 
number of ducks winter. 

What they are most interested in enforc- 
ing is that the hunter pays his ten bucks for 
his license. The deputies who issue the 
licenses are usually postmasters who have 
no intention of leaving the pot-bellied stove 
to enforce the laws just as long as the visit- 
ing sportsmen who are boarding in their re- 
spective towns come across. 

The duck limit of 12 is a farce down 
there, as I know of having seen men come 
in twice a day with their limit. Also I 
heard of one who got 40 the first day. The 
two poor whites in my bunch exclaimed in 
surprise when I displayed my 12 as one had 
27 and the other 31. By the way, those 
were shot on the water by these men as 
they hate to waste shot so wait until three 
or four are in line and let them have it. 

I was there 10 days before the season 
opened but the duck hunting went merrily 
on. And on Sundays it sounded like a 
barrage up the river, though the law says 
no Sunday shooting. 

I, being a game protector, know a few of 
the birds prohibited by the Migratory Acts, 
and can say that I saw blue herons, grebes, 
loons, jaegers, terns, herring gulls, buffle- 
head ducks, and skippers killed and heard 
from reliable people of egrets and bald- 
headed eagles being knocked off. I know 
that ducks are shot the year around and 
also most everything else, as the deer hunt- 
ers slyly intimated that one must eat all 
the year around. 

This place is the New River near Marines, 
N. C. This river is admirable for ducks, as 
it is supposed to be the widest river for its 
length in the world, being two to five miles 
wide and 39 miles long. 
around Jacksonville, N. C., to the ocean. 

I saw tremendous flocks of ducks there 
but in three weeks they were so heavily 
shot that they all left. A few of the wiser 
people asked me if I could do anything as 
they could see the “handwriting on the 


It runs from. 


wall,” but I can only write to you to stir 
up things as Ohio has its own troubles, 
especially with politics. 

I am sure a few tough game wardens 
well placed would tend to benefit conditions 
there as the people mean well but are so 
infernally lazy that to shoot what you want 
is easier than to wait for something to 
grow big enough. 

A few other things I recall seeing are 
flocks of 12 to 14 hawks that ought to be 
shot hovering over a woods. I never saw 
so many dead and eaten quail. That is an- 
other joke, the quail law, as they shoot 
them all the year around. One more 
favorite stunt is to firelight geese—they get 
a great kick out of it. 

Well I’ve presented the facts to you 
which is all I can do as I made a few 
enemies down there by telling them what 
I thought of their actions as it is, so do 
what you can to bring this to the proper 
authorities before we have to pay money 
out for more ducks for them to kill illegally. 
I laugh to think of the contrast when I recall 
arresting 23 men here for shooting 15 min- 
utes after sunset, though we left them go. 

hio Ravpu I, Pau. 


New Wild Life Committee 


in Congress 


Nor TO be outdone by the United 
States Senate, the U House of 
Representatives decided to set up a Wild 
Life Committee of its own. The resolution 
was adopted on January 29, and on Janu- 
ary 30 Speaker Rainey named the com- 
mittee consisting of the following: 

Congressman A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia, chairman; and Congressman 
Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina; 
Tom D. McKeown of Oklahoma; Jacob 
L. Milligan of Missouri; Frank H. Buck 
of California; Wm. M. Berlin of Pennsyl- 
vania; A. C. Willford of Iowa; Albert E. 
Carter of California; Frank H. Foss of 
Massachusetts ; Charles D. Millard of New 
York; George W. Blanchard of Wisconsin. 

The resolution also included as members 
of the committee Congressmen Schuyler 
Otis Bland of Virginia, chairman of the 
committee on Merchant Marine, Fisheries 
and Radio; and Sam D. McReynolds of 
Tennessee and Roy O. Woodruff of Mich- 
igan, members of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission.—American Game 
Assn. 


JeHEROS 


pissed 


Below: Lieut. E. J. Barnes of the vi 
tom. Connecticut, Police Depariment 
and a member of pity. Contr T%dae, } 
is shown on the right with a two-day } 
catch of salmon and grilse taken from ¢ 
the Wiramichi River in New Bruns- j 
b geick, William Lyons, guide of Doak 
own, NWN. _B., is shown on the left 












The above one-man catch of New Bruns- 

wick salmon, proudly displayed by 

Policeman Barnes in the Elks Magazine, 

entitles this sporting Hero to one full 

gross of our newest Hero-Hog medals, 
express collect 
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“Dan was just a 
to land one...1 | 
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VERY fishing trip is packed with movie 
opportunities — and Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is the camera to get them... 
It carries in the pocket of a fishing jacket 
with room to spare. 
It’s ready for action in an instant—just 
point the camera, push the button, and 
you’re making a movie. 
Costs little to buy—$34.50—and little to Se t j 
run. Yet it’s a full-fledged movie camera. ie Ma kes movies 
See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at : : 0 
your dealer’s today—add the sport of home EE for 10¢ a shot 
movies to your other sport. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. If it isn’t IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 


he J 

an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 

age news reel—on a roll of film costing 


Ciné-Kodak EicuT ie wAywlonget td 

















Ray Bergman 
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Idiocrasies of the Black Bass 


HE black bass, that splendid Ameri- 

can game fish whose popularity snug- 

gles warmly in the hearts of millions 
of fishermen, possesses a far greater de- 
gree of intelligence than is usually accorded 
him. To some anglers a game fish is 
merely a brainless form of aquatic verte- 
brate unable to display any emotions or 
affections. But to those who have angled 
for the black bass over a period of years, 
it is a decided fact that many traits of in- 
telligence are shown by our friend Microp- 
terus. 

The ichthyologist treats his subject sci- 
entifically. His findings tell us that the 
black bass builds a nest, guards the eggs 
from intruders, knows a human being when 
he sees one, locates a new mate in a way 
that shows affection, exhibits fear and 
anger, and in gen- 
eral manifests ability 
to use his brain. In 
view of these facts 
it is well for the 
angler to recognize 
and respect the in- 
telligence of the 
black bass, matching 
his skill with rod 
and reel against the 
ability of the bass to 
distinguish right 
from wrong. 

Few fishermen rec- 
ognize a black bass 
as being sharp-sight- 
ed. In fact, most 
anglers, including 
some _ naturalists, 
usually think of a 
game fish as being 
near-sighted, which, 
to their minds, ac- 
counts for the fish 
striking artificial 
lures which do not 
represent any living 
thing, either in move- 
ment or coloration. After a number of 
years of experiment and close contact 
with the black bass, I have come to 
the conclusion that the fish possesses 
far better optical and hearing organs than 
we have given him credit for. Our 
association with the black bass leads us 
to believe that the fish rarely mistakes 
a lure because he is half blind, but because 
of his desire to kill the object seen moving 
in the waters. 

To be true, a black bass will occasionally 
strike a motionless wooden plug floating 
quietly upon the surface of the lake, but 
even such actions on the part of the fish 
cannot be attributed to lack of visual pow- 
ers. If the bass possesses only a moderate 
visual capacity, why, then, is it necessary 
to select certain color baits and flies to 
catch him on? No doubt the fish is sup- 
plied with an optical outfit which is as 
well adapted for underwater vision as our 


By Cal Johnson 


eyes are for penetrating the atmosphere. 

There are times when the waters are 
clear and still. Bass are seen in the depths 
fanning the waters with their fins. They 
move slowly and seem uninterested in the 
various lures cast near them. But all of a 
sudden the fish will dart upward and 
grasp a dragon fly from the surface, then 
return to its position several feet down in 
the clear, cool waters. Perhaps he sees 
the fisherman, perhaps not. But it’s almost 
certain that the bass was able to distin- 
guish the difference between the artificial 
lure and the natural food from his position 
in the waters. 


[ AS*% roily waters may hamper the 
vision of a black bass, just as a foggy, 
rainy or dark day does tke human being. 





An ideal spot for bass 


The experienced fisherman has learned 
that bass bite better when a riffle is on the 
surface and the wind is in the south or 
west. We are of the opinion that the 
rough surface of the lake acts as a screen 
and hides the appearance of the fisherman. 
Also, it is quite possible that the fish en- 
counters difficulty in distinguishing any- 
thing near, or on, the surface under such 
conditions. If the bait is kept moving it 
seems reasonable to believe that the bass 
does not know exactly what it is, but the 
fact that the lure is moving tells the fish 
that it is something alive and perhaps good 
to eat. 


Black bass are the most moody of all’ 


game fishes. There are times when they 
bite with zest and little trouble is experi- 
enced in catching the limit, regardless of 
whether bait or fly fishing, color or shape 
of lure, or time of day. They may strike 
good during midday on certain occasions, 


then without warning, as though some 
word came to them from the king of the 
pool, they cease to strike. Fish as hard as 
you wish and no further action on the part 
of the bass is encountered. This riddle of 
the black bass is yet to be solved. It is only 
one of the many riddles of bass fishing. 

Several years ago we were camped on a 
small island surrounded by the waters of 
Weslemkoon Lake in eastern Ontario. 
Small-mouth bass of exceptional beauty 
and splendid fighting ability swam in the 
clear, cool liquid of the lake. It was late 
August—usually a poor time for bass fish- 
ing. Still, just when is the best time to 
catch black bass? Who really knows? 
That’s a peculiar trait of the species. They 
may be in a mood to bite quite freely on 
certain occasions, regardless of what 
month it may be, but 
what they will do on 
the morrow—and in 
the same place—is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Canadian bass are 
no different from oth- 
er bass, hence when 
we discovered their 
indifference toward 
our lures on certain 
days it seemed ad- 
visable to delve 
more thoroughly into 
their family affairs. 
That was one meth- 
od of getting new 
evidence for helping 
to solve the riddle of 
their biting proclivi- 
ties. 

At the south end 
of our island the 
water was very deep, 
perhaps 50 feet. A 
point of rock pro- 
truded out from the 
island for about 30 
feet, same being sub- 
merged with a covering of about one foot 
of water. The darkened liquid marked the 
spot where the rocky ledge ended with an 
abrupt drop. A good sized small-mouth bass 
selected this location for his daily station, 
sometimes hidden from view underneath the 
point, and at other times on display in the 
clear waters that covered the tip of the 
protruding ledge. Rarely, however, was the 
fish seen during midday, but quite frequent- 
ly in the late afternoon and mornings the 
bass would swim slowly around the point, 
his fins moving in a rhythmic fashion. 

The unusual thing about this particular 
bass was the fact that we could not make 
him bite. Everything but the camp frying- 
pan had been cast around his abode to no 
avail. Due to the clearness of the waters 
the fish possibly detected our presence. But 
even under similar conditions it is possible 
to catch black bass at times. 

However the day finally arrived which 











brought the doom of this wily fish, A 
«mall snake, perhaps ten inches in length, 
was attached to a No. 2 hook. The 
took was fastened in the skin of the snake 
about two inches back from the head, 
which permitted it to swim naturally upon 
the surface as slack line was played from 
the reel. The snake was dropped into the 
waters close to the shore and “steered” out 
toward the deeper water with the tip of 
the rod. We watched with anxiety as the 
sake approached the spot where we knew 
the bass to be. 

It was now almost dusk and the dark- 
ened shadows crept out over the glisten- 
ng waters of Weslemkoon Lake. As the 
small reptile reached the outer edge of the 
point a wild commotion of water and spray 
obliterated the freak lure, but a tug on the 
end of my line told vividly that we had at 
last discovered the correct bait for catching 
the bass. Even though the fish was finally 
taken on one of nature’s lures, we are still 
wondering why he ignored the colorful 
bait and fly-casting lures we dropped 
around his nose preceding the snake epi- 


sode. 





A bass taken from Wilson Lake, near 
Mercer, Wis., by the author 


Black bass, like other species of game 
fish, are attracted by almost any bright, 
shiny, glittering substance. There are many 
artificial lures on the market that resemble 
live minnows, crawdads and other natural 
foods of game fishes. No doubt the latter 
types of lures are taken by the bass in the 
belief that they are the real thing, but 
insofar as the shiny metal baits are con- 
cerned we are inclined to think that the 
bass strikes them more out of curiosity 
than for the purpose of satisfying hunger 
Cravings. 

If a bass is cut open and the contents of 
the stomach examined after the fish has 
been caught on a shiny metal bait, it will 
most always be discovered that the fish 
has eaten heartily of natural foods before- 
hand. However we are of the opinion that 
all black bass that take a fly or fly-rod 

ire take it in the sincere belief that they 
are about to gobble a choice morsel of 
100d, 

To know, positively, just when the bass 
will strike is something no fisherman can 
predict. Perhaps that’s what makes the 
sport of fishing so fascinating. The uncer- 
tainty that accompanies each cast and the 
surprises and disappointments experienced 
each day on lake or stream contribute ma- 
terially to hold the interest of all fisher- 
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men. No two fishing days are the same. 
One thing certain, there are days when the 
bass bite readily, and all the signs and 
ethics of scientific angling are cast to the 
four winds—so it is well to go fishing for 
bass when the impulse urges, for they may 
strike, and they may not. 

We have always respected the intelli- 
gence of the black bass. In fact, the longer 
we attend nature’s piscatorial school, the 
more we realize that game fish can see 
distinctly, hear our movements, and use 
their brains. Yes, a black bass can really 
think. Time and again I have watched the 
antics of a large-mouth bass hunting food 
among the stems of the lily pads. We have 
seen them lie perfectly still and motionless 
under a large lily pad waiting for a small 
frog perched thereon to jump off into the 
water. No doubt the bass discovered the 
telltale shadow of the frog as he sat there 
sunning himself on the green water plant. 
Maybe the frog was content to sit there 
for an hour or more, but so was Mr. Bass 
willing to wait and stalk his prey. 

It is also interesting to watch the small- 
mouth black bass as he swims from the 
deep, cooling waters of the lake into the 
shallows of the rocky shores to seek small 
green frogs, minnows, crawfish and water 
bugs toward evening. Sometimes they 
swim into the reeds and rushes to seek 
food late in the evening—and, my friends, 
that’s the time to catch them on a floating 
bass bug cast with a light fly rod and 
enameled line. 


HERE is a small lake located in north- 

western Wisconsin which harbors 
small-mouth bass. The waters are ex- 
tremely clear and deep. To catch a bass in 
these waters during daylight seems next to 
impossible, except, perhaps, on a dark, 
overcast day, or when a light breeze riffles 


the surface. The fish seek the deepest sec- | 


tions of the lake during the day, 
toward evening they swim for the shallows 
along the shores and around a small island. 
It is then that I paddle my canoe to their 
feeding grounds and cast a fly or cork- 
bodied bass bug in quest of bronze-backs. 

Seasons might have something to do 
with the biting habits of both small and 
large-mouth bass. Naturally the month of 
June finds them in the shallows, as they 
are still in the neighborhood of the spawn- 
ing grounds. In the northern states the 
bass spawn later than in the southern, due 
to the temperature of the waters, so it is 
not unusual to find them 
spawing beds during early July. The male 
bass is naturally in a bold fighting mood 
during the spawning period and a stick, 
cigar stub, clothespin, or any other similar 


object receives rapid attention when 
dropped near their nest. 
The bass do not strike the baits cast 


near them on account of hunger at such a 
time, but because they want to destroy all 
forms of marauders who trespass on their 
domain. No good sportsman takes bass 
off the spawning grounds, regardless of 
whether the season is open or not. It is 
far more fascinating to study the bass 
during the spawning period than to catch 
them. If you doubt the ability of the 
black bass as a loyal mate and sincere 


father, and his intelligence, just watch 
him do his stuff around the nest. 
Mid-summer, of course, usually finds 


the bass in deep waters. When the warm 
sun raises the temperature of the waters 
close to the surface and in the shallows, 
the bass strike for the deeper areas of the 
lake to seek the cooling waters. When the 
sun sets the surface waters become cooler. 
It is then that the bass leave the deep holes 
and appear along the shore waters in 
search of an evening meal. 


still over the | 


but | 








Some fishermen can catch bass in deep | 


waters by still-fishing for them. Natural 








| Tackle. 


PFLUEGER 


Pronounced 


TEMPLAR 


“Flew-ge 


The latest number—just added to the Pflueger line. 
Free spool—internal star wheel drag. For salt water 
fishing—two sizes—No. 141934 —400 yards—$30.00; 
No. 142044—500 yards—$36.00, 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 


$10.00 





RO} 
AKRON 
Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1893—60 yds. 


5. 
No. 1894—80 yds. 
$6.00 


Epica Cawl 


or “HALF-NUT” Regular 
Equipment in above Reels 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 


No. 1985—100 yd. 








No. 1988—250 yd. 
$10.00 
i) No. 1 989—300 yd. 
} $12.00 


~ 


Pflueger Again Leads in 
Field & Stream Contest 


Field & Stream’s 1933 Contest just announced, 
again shows Pflueger Reels lead with winners. 
Pflueger makes bait casting reels from $1.60 to 
$25.00. Fly reels from $2.00 to ae 
$8.00. Salt water reels $2.25 ; i . 
to $100.00. 


Fishing Guide and Pocket 


atalog FREE 
Tells what you want to know 
about fish and tishing — also 
gives you a complete catalog of 
the latest leaders in Pflueger 
Mall the coupon. 
so oe a oe ee eG 
IRA E. A, PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL4, Akron, O. 
<=— Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 151. 
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ENAMELED LINE 


@ 25 YDS TEST 


AND YOU’LL NEVER USE 
ANY OTHER KIND 


If there’s a 
better enameled line, we haven’t seen 





it—and neither have several thousand | 
veteran anglers. 
| 


It’s smooth, it’s pliable. It’s alive. 
With a finish that can’t be marred, no 
matter what punishment it gets. The 
De Luxe is the finest enamel line of the 
famous Kingfisher brand. Color, light 
olive mist. It comes in four twenty-five 
yard coils, connected, Price for 100 yds: 
from $5.00 for 12 lb. test to $10.00 for 
45 Ib. test (6 sizes). 


Kingfisher De Luxe is also available 


in double taper—3 numbers; $6.00 for 
30 yds. 


KINGFISHER 
HIGHEST) 

QUALITY 
GUSHLED LINE t NAM 0 


= 3° 
: - 0 


100 rom 


KINGFISHER HIGHEST QUALITY 
ENAMEL—another popular line; in fact | 
the finest of Kingfisher waterproof- 
finish enamel lines. Amber color with | 
black cross threading. Price for 100 yds. 
from $3.90 for 10 Ib. test to $11.00 for 
65 Lb. test (9 sizes). 


FREE e New catalog 
of Bristol rods, 
reels and lines, Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
134 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


wGl i SAN 
AS <> 


HIGHEST QUALITY 








FISHING TACKLE 
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bait is perhaps the most successful, but 
deep underwater plugs or pork strip and 
spinner will also attract the fish. 

One time we were trolling for lake trout 
in one of the deep-water lakes of the north 
country. Our spinning lure was lowered 
to a depth of about 100 feet. A light tug 
at the line caused me to reel in what I 
thought to be a very small lake trout, but 
much to my surprise I discovered a 2- 
pound small-mouth black bass. So our 
friend Micropterus salmoides apparently 
can bore to great depths in his quest for 
cold waters when necessary. I had never 


| heard of a bass being caught in such deep 


waters before and have never duplicated 
the experience since. 


hand without the slightest intimation of 
fright, but when I touched him with my 
finger tip he would let out a low squawk 
and leap straight up and hop away. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the 
black bass can see fairly well at night. It 
is not unusual to hear a splash out in the 
lake as a feeding bass leaps for a low- 
flying insect. The darker the night, the 
better the bass bite. Surface baits always 
attract big lunkers at night, and the float- 
ing fly or bass bug is rarely overlooked at 
dusk or late in the evening by feeding bass. 

The late season bass, however, is a day- 
time feeder. During late September and 
all of October the bass are found in the 
shallows throughout the day. Most any 





Cal Johnson and a catch of Northwoods bass 


AmOTSER example of the intelligence 
of black bass is shown in their way of 
securing food. When a heavy wind is 
blowing across the lake the bass are always 
found in the breakers, not necessarily in 
the lee waters. They apparently sense 
the fact that the wind blows the surface 
food across the lake, so that’s the place to 
find it. Call it instinct if you please, we 
claim it’s intelligence. 

The ire of any black bass can be brought 
to white heat if its scales are brushed the 
wrong way. We have discovered bass ly- 
ing close to submerged snags and stumps 
that refused to gobble our bait casting lure 
when cast over them. However, after 
dropping the bait 15 or 20 times close to 
| its nose and around its tail, it suddenly 
borg that it had had enough teasing and 
| took the plug with a mighty rush which 
clearly showed that the bass was mad and 
anxious to put a stop to the pesky object 
that was disturbing its peace. 

While we like to think that the black 
| bass is really intelligent and always at the 
head of his class as an “educated fish,” we 
cannot overlook the fact that the bass, like 
so many of us humans, sometimes proves 
extremely dumb. When he is in a biting 
mood he will become very careless and the 
rankest amateur fisherman can easily catch 
his limit. Just why there are times when 
as brainy a fish as the black bass should 
throw all caution aside is another riddle 
for fishermen to solve. 

Another interesting resident of the 
watery places who also possesses uncanny 
intelligence at times is the frog. One of 
these slimy-coated aquatic inhabitants made 
a nightly visit to the grill of our camp. He 
would sit perched at one corner of the iron 
plate as the dying coals sputtered and 
blinked in the grey dusk. I would catch a 
large May fly and feed it to him with my 
fingers. The frog would grab the fluttering 
insect much the same as a snapping turtle. 
He would take several insects from my 


type of bait or fly-casting lure will attract 
them during the autumn period. But early 
fall bass are much like the spring and 
summer bass—intelligent and wily. We 
have found him unlike other species of 
game fish when it comes to catching him. 
We do not claim the bass is difficult to 
catch, compared to the trout, but we do 
hold high regard for his ability to put up a 
good scrap, outwit us on many occasions, 
and display unusual intelligence at times. 


- . 
Ray’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 

EFORE the season opens it is a good 
plan to look over your tackle. In your 
leader box there are probably many leaders 
which have been used. Perhaps some are 
broken, others shortened from use. Ex- 
amine them carefully. Retain all that are 


SZ 
Gt 
er 


We Gloop KNoT 


4194 


of good color (not yellow), cut off frayed 
ends and then get to work tying on new 
strands to bring them back to regular 
length. The “blood” knot is an easy one 
to make and very satisfactory in every way. 
Always carry strands of 2X, 3X and 4X 
gut with you. The heavy part of the lead- 
er will outwear the fine tapered end and 
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it is wasteful to throw it away when it is 
so easy to make repairs. 

Next clean your fly line. It is quite 
likely covered with dust and grit. Rub 
off thoroughly with a soft rag and then 
apply a light coat of some well known line 
grease. If the line is kinky stretch it 
tightly between two trees and rub it well 
with grease while it is being stretched. 
And here’s a little tip which makes it easy 
to use both ends of your line. Use two 
reels, After each trip change line from one 
reel to the other. The reason so many 
neglect doing this is because it is too much 
trouble to take a line off and change end 
for end. An extra reel for the purpose 
simplifies things. You will be surprised 
how much longer your line will last if you 
use both ends. If left too long on the reel 
without being reversed the inside end be- 
comes so kinky that you can never use it. 


OW about your flies? Did the moths 

get in them during the winter? If so 
you must do some house cleaning. Throw 
away any flies which are the least bit moth 
eaten, clean out the box or book thoroughly 
and spray with Flit or some other moth 
preventative. Examine the hooks of flies 
that have been used and discard the broken 
or badly blunted ones. Sharpen those 
which have been dulled. Dull or blunted 
hooks mean missed fish and sometimes the 
rises come too slow for one to miss them 
because of carelessness. If the flies are 
snelled discard any that show rust spots 
on the gut. Care in this may save you the 
loss of a big fellow. 


A= there any loose winds on your rod? 
Any checks in the varnish? Any loose 
ferrules? Any worn guides? If in really 
bad condition why not take it to your 
dealer for an overhauling? If you varnish 
the rod yourself try rubbing it on with 
your finger. Be sure the room is very 
warm whether you varnish with your 
finger or a brush. Keep in a warm room 
until it is dry. If the rod is in fair shape 
and really doesn’t need an entire coat of 
varnish, touch up the bad spots and then 
wax the entire tool. I believe in a good 
wax job, something like simonize. It 
saves the varnish and improves the ap- 
pearance of the rod. 

_It wouldn’t hurt to give the reel a bit 
ot attention. Clean and oil it carefully. 
They have a way of working better if 
you don’t let them dry up. 

Tight lines on opening day. Don’t for- 
get .- set the alarm clock and keep your 
feet dry. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


"THAT by washing flies in Lux you can 
restore them to a newness which is 
quite surprising ? 

That by holding flies over steam you can 
restore matted hackles to their original 
fluffiness ? 

That waxing rods keeps moisture from 
getting into varnish cracks and also keeps 
the rod in better condition generally ? 

That line grease on a fly line retards the 
shooting of the cast? 

That bucktails are very effective early 
season trout flies? 

_ That days of sunshine are more produc- 
tive for the fly fisherman than dark days? 
. That fish see farther under water, if it 
is clear, than they do above it? 

That the keenness of a trout’s vision is 
such that it can distinguish tiny details of 
a sunken fly? 

That a fly on the surface of the water 
Creates a distortion which aids you in fool- 
ing a trout with an artificial? 

That a slight pollution during one season 
may ruin the fly life for several years? 
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aqain 
the BIG PRIZES 


MUSKALONGE 


lst Prize ........46 lbs. 6 oz. 
2nd Prize........44 Ibs. 

3rd Prize ........41 Ibs. 6 oz. 
4th Prize ........40 Ibs. 8 oz. 


WALL EYED PIKE 


Ist Prize ......18 Ibs. 
2nd Prize......15 lbs.9% oz. 


All Taken on the 
Famous Pikie Minnow! 


Imagine, if you can, the terrific battle 
and furious struggle this tackle destroy- 
ing king of fresh waters put up for his 
freedom—but finally worn down and sub- 
dued by the “Famous Pikie Minnow” on 
the end of the line held by Walter E. 
Lamb, advertising manager of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, while fishing at Lake 
of the Woods, Ont., July 28th, 1938. 
This blood-thirsty old Freebooter won 
second prize. 







































Weight % oz. NN 
Length 4% in, J) 
> 
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HATS OFF, AGAIN, TO 
THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW! 


EADING the parade of Prize Winners in Field & Stream’s 1933 Big Fish 
Contest, The Famous Pikie Minnow, in another blaze of glory, conclusively 
proves that it is the greatest of all game fish getters by capturing ALL 

FOUR Muskalonge Prizes—and the First Two Prizes for Wall Eyed Pike—a 
new matchless record—and the crowning achievement in fishing history. 












“iz No. 700 
) Price $1.00 





Last year, The Pikie Minnow won the first three Muskalonge prizes—the first 
prize setting a new world’s record! The world’s record for Small Mouth Black 
Bass was also taken on a “Pikie”! Catching Big Fish—right along, year after 
year—means more than luck! It means the “Famous Pikie Minnow” is en- 
dowed with an inimitable, life-like, true-to-nature, swimming movement—and 
so accurately resembles—in lcoks and actions—a living, breathing, swimming 
Pike Minnow—that all game fish strike hard to kill! 


Sure, the “Famous Pikie Minnow” is imitated by other manufacturers! 

But never equalled! Its true-to-nature qualities, and fish getting su- 
periority defy all efforts to copy it! So if you, too, want to catch 

More and Bigger Fish—take along the World’s Greatest Lure—Creek 

Chub’s “Famous Pikie Minnow.” 

if you have some good plotures of quireerdinasy fish taken 


on Creek Chub Lures—send n—and we'll make it 
worth your while—if we can use them! 


Get this proven ‘Fish Getter’ at your dealer’s or 
direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE 
upon request! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


124 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
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CATCH MORE FISH 
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COOK says:— 
“The ‘NRA’ FISH Code 
—adopted by the Asso- 

ciated FISH of Amer- 
ica—demands shorter 
BITING hours and 


a 


To Catch Them You Will Need 





Fishermen’s Calendar 


The Official Code of Associated Fish 
Tells When Fish Bite! 
Printed in Our Free Catalog 


Newest Flies & Lures 


200 Patterns Shown in 
Naturai Colors 
40—Pages of Color—40 


RODS, REELS, LINES, HOOKS 


Shown in Big New DeLuxe 
72 Page Catalog 





“FISHIN’ FOR FISH” 


A Story That Will Thrill You . 
By America’s Foremost Sportsman 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Also an Interesting and Instructive 


Article on Bass Fishing By 
LEE SCHMIDT 


New, Different, Unusual 


Hundreds of Items of Interest to 
Every Fisherman, Hunter and 
Sportsman. Greater Values 
Than Ever Before! 


ALL SHOWN IN OUR BIG 


i334 FREE 


CATALOG 


UR Sit 


56 Years.in the Same Location! 
Dave B. Cook, President 








Sporting Goods Co. 
1653 Larimer Street. 
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Address 





City 





State 


Hot From the Press--HURRY ! 
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That Nymph Question 
By Ray Bergman 


AST year there was a widespread re- 
vival in nymphs. From coast to coast 
the all absorbing topic of interest 

seemed to be of nymphs and nymph fishing. 
Perhaps you were one of the anglers who 
gave them a try and failed to get results 
although you had reason to expect other- 
wise. It may be that you had some luck 
with them but not enough to warrant the 
extravagant praise with which they were 
described. Or perhaps you haven't tried 
them yet but are considering doing so this 
season. In any event I believe you will 
find this article of interest as I am sure 
it will answer many of the questions you 
would like to ask. 

As far back as 1910 I was greatly inter- 
ested in this type of trout fishing and 
experimented with everything I could find 
which in any way resembled one of the 
many forms of underwater life. Candidly 
I did not have much success. Time after 
time I gave up in disgust but always came 
back for another try. Although I could 
not get results I felt sure that there were 
great possibilities in the game if I could 
only find the solution. Trout did more 
feeding under the surface than they did on 
it and wet flies were merely one means to 
an end. In fact, inasmuch as most of them 
resembled drowned flies they were useless 
as imitations of nymphs and even though 
you cut off the wings and made the fly 
bedraggled and soiled it did not resemble 
many of the creepers you found on the 
stream bottom. At times, of course, the 
bedraggled wet fly was very successful— 
but there were many other times when it 
wasn’t. It was, however, a step in the 
right direction and will always be success- 
ful under certain conditions. (Example:— 
A wingless Gold Ribbed Hare’s Ear is 
quite effective where fresh water shrimp 
are prevalent. ) 

But if you are persistent you will finally 
succeed. As I kept trying I began to learn 
little tricks in the manipulating of nymphs 
which brought results. Besides, others 
were working on the problem also and 
some really well thought out and present- 
able artificials appeared from time to time. 
Since those days I have spent countless 
hours observing the habits and forms of 
natural nymphs and have followed such 
observation with much experimentation 
with artificial patterns and methods of fish- 
ing them. The net results have led to the 
following conclusions. 

First, a variety of patterns, both as to 
color and style, is just as necessary as it 
is in wet or dry fly fishing. The colors 
should not be too flashy. The most con- 
sistently successful patterns are quite sub- 
dued. 

Second, nymphs bring best results when 
used with a long, fine leader. A 9-foot 
leader is passable in fast water but a 12- 
foot leader will bring far better results. 
In medium fast water the superiority of 
the 12-foot leader is very noticeable while 
in still waters and smooth glides a 15 to 
18-foot leader is a real necessity, that is if 
one expects to take any trout to speak of. 


HE TAPER should run from about 

.016 to 3X or 4X. Unless fishing the 
still waters 3X is usually fine enough al- 
though when the water is low and clear it 
will be necessary to use 4X on smooth 
glides also. 

The color of leaders I do not consider 
very important. I have used white, mist, 
black, green, brown and various other spe- 
cials but cannot see that it makes any dif- 
ference. What does make a difference is 
the length and calibration. Anything 


heavier than 3X and shorter than 12 feet 
immediately lowers the percentage of rises 
while increases in length and reductions in 
size—up to a certain point—show an in- 
crease in the number of rises. I would 
draw the line at the 18-foot 4X Size. 
Leaders longer than this do not make any 
appreciable difference. On the other hand 
gut finer than 4X will bring a larger num- 
ber of rises but it is practically impossible 
to hold the fish after he takes the fly. If 
you do not lose the fly when the fish takes 
you usually do during the struggle follow- 
ing. The 4X is fine enough to give good 
results and even with this you will find it 
necessary to use great care when setting 
the hook and playing the fish. 

Another important thing is the quality 
of the gut, especially that on the fine end 
of the leader. The 3X measures .007 and 
4X .006. Unless of excellent quality it 
isn’t worth much when it comes to holding 
a fish. Good gut is clean looking and 
round. 

But why is a long leader necessary? 
Here is one reason. A nymph will not act 





A small fellow takes it more quickly than 
that big one you're always after 


right when used on a short leader. Let 
me explain why. As you know a leader 
is very light in weight and wiry in texture. 
This is one of its main values when used 
for fishing. If you tied a fly directly to a 
line, no matter how fine, it would not look 
or act a bit natural, it would appear dead, 
lifeless, unnatural. When using a short 
leader this deadening influence of the line 
is very noticeable—so much so that the 
nymph looks just what it is, a fraud. But 
if the leader is long enough to offset this 
control of the line then the artificial nymph 
appears detached and alive. There are 
some other reasons why a long, fine leader 
is better than a short one. These we will 
discuss in a later article. 

Third, it is absolutely necessary to fish 
nymphs intelligently and correctly, other- 
wise the results are so poor that the angler 
will be discouraged. It is also necessary 
to cultivate your eyesight so that you may 
distinguish the movements of trout under 
the surface of the water. 

Fourth, nymphs are absolutely needed 
for a well balanced fly box. A working 
knowledge of nymph fishing is needed to 
bring success on days when other methods 
fail to produce and to increase one’s suc- 
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cess on days when wet or dry flies are 
productive in only a slight degree. 

Let us take up the matter of nymph pat- 
terns in more detail. On the whole I have 
found buff with black ribbing and brown 
back very satisfactory. Some are tied 
with a single set of hackle legs placed near 
the head, with a tapered body and a tail 
of hackle wisps the same color as the legs. 
Others are tied with two sets of legs, 
placed front and aft and with both tail and 
feelers all of guinea fowl. The general 
appearance of the two specimens should 
be somewhat like the sketches. It is wise 
to have a range of sizes running from 10 
to 14 and in some cases as small as 16 
or even 18. I have noted that in some 
streams the general run of nymphs is small 
while in others the average is quite large. 
Trout frequently become selective in their 
nymph diet even as they do when surface 
feeding. 


OLORS in various combinations which 

will prove useful are rust or carrot, 
white, gray and olive. Occasionally black 
seems to be better than anything else. Be- 
sides these there are several other designs 
rather hard to describe. One for instance, 
looks somewhat like a straw-colored rough 
caddis worm or stick bait. This I believe 
appeared last season along with several 
other first class artificials. If the angler 
will carry an assortment of the various 
types and learn to use them in the right 
way he will be amazed at the increase in 
the percentage of good fishing days. 

One of the most difficult tasks in writing 
of fishing topics is to describe a method of 
fishing so that the reader has a clear pic- 
ture of the preeess.. Ehis.is.especially true 
of nymph fishing where thé Glements-which 
bring success are so vague and elusive. 
I trust the following instructions will be 
enlightening enough to enable the reader 
to grasp the fundamentals necessary for 
success. 

Probably the. most common way to use 
the nymph, besides being the method most 
recommended by nymph users, is to fish 
across and downstream. The rod tip is 
held high during the float of the lure and 
when the drift has been completed the 
nymph is slowly retrieved with a move- 
ment which makes it simulate the action 
of a natural. But why hold the rod high? 
And what is the action of a natural and 
how may the angler cause such action? 
Let us see if we can make that clear. 

First, the rod is held high, at least 60 
or 70 per cent to perpendicular in order 
to relieve the strain of the striking fish 
against the leader. Naturally the more 
horizontal the position of the rod the less 
strain upon it and the more on the ter- 
minal tackle. Second, this slightly off per- 
pendicular position of the rod is necessary 
if you expect to handle the nymph correctly 
as it drifts down stream. The line must 
be just about taut and yet you must not 
pull against the lure unless it is to impart 
a slight wavering motion by an almost 
imperceptible lift and release as the nymph 
floats along. As you fish the cast out you 
should follow the progress of the lure with 
the rod, a sort of pivot action which will 
keep rod, line and terminal tackle in a 
straight line. This allows the nymph to 
float along naturally and at the same time 
keeps you in absolute control of the situa- 
tion. 

When the limit of the float allowed by 
the length of your cast is reached the 
nymph will swing about and take a posi- 
tion in the current below you. In making 
the retrieve do so very slowly with an 
occasional almost imperceptible movement 
of the rod tip. Retrieve this way for a 
few feet and then let the lure drift back 
about a foot. Continue this process until 
the entire cast has been retrieved. Fre- 
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How to Avoid 
CHRONIC CURVATURE 


Cane Rods are fashioned from fine 
Tonkin cane, treated by our exclusive 
process to stay straight. In several 
models this superior material is rein- 
forced with a fine chrome vanadium 
| steel core. Result—a rod that is free 
from chronic curva- 
ture. And—a rod that 
will thrill you with its 
supreme power, sen- 
sitiveness, and light- 
ning-like action. 


« « « that constitutional weakness in a 
rod which causes it to “set” —with 
a chronic “bend” or “‘twist.’’.... 
No amount of “straightening” is a 
permanent cure. Sensitiveness and 
casting accuracy are. gone forever. 
No matter how skill- 
fully a rod is made, it 
will not be free from 
chronic curvature if 
the material is not 
right. . . Hexi-Super- 





“ Patent applied for” 
The substance which fills the pores of the cane penetrates clear through. 


Fine chrome vanadium steel core runs through center from tip to butt. 
Greater strength, power, elasticity, and responsiveness. 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE RODS 


[bbot 





of HHorraos. s 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. Rods, 
reels, —_ lures, accessories. Look for the H-1 Trade-Mark. It represents 120 
years of experience—and guides you to finer fishing tackle. 





SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept.P, Utica, N.Y. 


Please send copy of your booklet. 





BOOKS ON FISHING AT REDUCED PRICES 
Send for free list of the OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mt. Morris, Illinois 














How To Catch Fish 


Brecrbody that goes fishing should 


Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 





catchers for thirty years—and many get yon at 5 of gg = 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners Old 4 oot te 7 

spin se easy—good for all game and Real pw ae “wo a 
| —¥ , Whee for your HINTS— Sead for your tees —_ 





m Hi Ind. PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 541 HighSt.,Logansport, a 


Wis. 






































JAMISON'S SMACKER 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 










: All-Day Thrills For 
dng FLY CASTERS 
JAMISON’S SMACKER 





4-4 


Action in the Water 


The perfected minnow-type lure. Action 
in the water produces optical illusion 
that fools the fish. In reality it’s a 
metal half-minnow on a piano wire 
shaft. Easy to handle in the water 
and out. Can be put under alders and 
into deep holes—places where you can’t 
ut a fly. Effective even on a hot, 
right day. Hook sizes No. 4, 6, 8—- 
feather or bucktail. Each 65c. 


HAIR FLY SHANNONS! 





Made Under J. P. 
Shannon Patente 


Also new this year—Hair Wing flies 
dressed on fairy size Shannon Twin Spin- 
ners! Standard patterns. Trout size, 
No. 6 Sneck hook, No. 1 spoons, each 75c. 
. Bass size, 1/0 Sneck hook, No, 1% 
spoons, each 80c, 


BAIT CASTERS 

Jamison’s Smacker is made for you tool 
Standard (bass) size, 2/0 or 4/0 single 
Sproat hook—feather or bucktail; each 

. Standard size Shannons, feather or 
bucktail, each 95c; Double Hook Shan- 
non, $1.00. DeLuxe Shannon, $1.00, 

if your dealer cannot supply you 

send direct. 
Send for Jamison’s 1934 Tackle Book! 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 
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739 S. California  — Chicago, lil, 


For Early Season Trout! 


> | series of Wet Flies— 



































“C. F. Plummer” 

VERY thinly dressed.......... Per Doz. 
Squirrel & Bucktails, tinsel-rib’d, dz. $2.00 
Exquisitely dressed short-shank bivisibles, 





midges, 1 variants, spiders. Fly- 
tying ials. Bass lures. 
LYON CATALOGUE WITH FISHING HINTS 
sent anywhere on request. 
& CO. Dept. C, 24-25 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Fine Rods and Fishing Equipment 











Low Prices On 
MARTIN Automatics 


YOU can now buy the wonderful Martin 
Fly-Wate Automatic reel at the lowest 
prices ever. Every fisherman can now 
afford the thrill and dependability of- 
fered by Martin Automatics. 

The Fly-Wate has been made especially 
for fly casting. Light enough to give 
perfect balance to any fly rod. Quick 
as lightning. Strong and sturdy. It 
reels up line instantly and prevents slack. 

You can buy Martin Automatics at 
$4.50 and up. Ask your dealer or write 
us for free catalog and prices. 

MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
200 Main Sweet, Mohawk, N. Y. 








MARTIN AUILOMATIC 


tISHING REELS 
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quently I have had trout strike close to my 
feet, at the very end of the retrieve. 
Although the above method is highly 
recommended and does bring results it is 
not by any means the only way in which 
nymphs may be used to advantage. Sev- 
eral years ago I found that they may be 
used very successfully over rising trout, 
especially those which miss or refuse your 
fly or which you miss by ill timed striking. 


"THE technique of fishing a nymph in 
this manner is simplicity itself. All 
you need to do is duplicate the dry fly 
cast with your nymph, casting it so that it 
falls in the water a few feet above the 
feeding position of the trout. In this 
situation the strike of the fish is usually 
seen plainly as the lure will not sink very 
deeply in the few feet of float necessary 
to bring it to the trout. You will see a 
swirl or if not that a flash as the trout 
takes, 

Up and slighly across stream makes a 
more effective cast than one directly up- 
stream and frequently, especially if the 
trout lies near the far bank, a cast directly 
across stream will bring best results. Be 
deliberate rather than snappy when you 
strike because trout usually suck in a 
nymph instead of snapping at it and a 
strike made too quickly and vigorously 
will result in many misses or perhaps 
broken leaders. 

There is.a variation of this type of fish- 
ing which is rather hard to master. I term 
it the blind strike. At times trout will not 
take the nymph unless it is fished on an 
absolutely slack line. This is especially 
true in locations under rocks or banks 
where the water has gouged out a deep 
hole. Picture an overhanging bank into 
which the current rushes at a 45-degree 
angle. Upon hitting the bank the water 
turns and follows along with a swirling 
movement. To fish a place like this it is 
necessary to cast well up into the current 
above the bank. At the completion of the 
cast let the nymph float down without any 
attempt to control the slack. When you 
figure that the nymph has reached the hole 
under the bank then take in the slack 
quickly until the line comes taut when you 
strike. It is quite likely that you will feel 
the trout the instant the slack has been 
retrieved, provided you have made the right 
timing. Naturally this calls for rare 
judgment. You must be able to calculate 
the speed of the current to an accurate 
degree and time your blind strike to per- 
fection. This method has netted me many 
splendid trout and any angler will be well 
repaid for the time and effort made in 
mastering it. 

An aid to nymph fishing, applicable to 
many situations, is to use a floating fly as 
an indicator. The fly should be tied to 
the leader about four or five feet above 
the nymph. With this combination you do 
not need to calculate the speed of currents 
but you must watch the dry fly carefully 
and react instantly when it makes any 
movement not natural to its progress. 
Often the strike on the nymph is indicated 
by a slight pause in the float of the dry 
fly. At other times the dry fly will sink 
and occasionally it will jerk or dart er- 
ratically. All these indications are signals 
for immediate action on the part of the 
angler because by the time the dry fly 
gives warning of a strike the nymph is 
already well in the mouth of the trout and 
on the point of being expelled. 


Pools and still waters call for still dif-. 


ferent tactics but as my allotted space is 
used up I shall defer discussing them until 
a later issue. Remember this—always be 
sure the nymph is water-soaked before us- 
ing—also that they are not very effective 
until fly hatches appear. The very best 
time for nymphs is during the latter part 





Fred Everett tries out one of the methods 
of fishing nymphs on the Neversink, with 
good results 


of the season although they will bring good 
results in the spring as soon as the streams 
become normal. Use them alternately with 
dry flies. You will find your percentage 
of successful fishing days higher and you 
will find also that your dry fly game will 
improve greatly. 


Anélers Kin Ks 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks, Send yours in. 





Special Spreader and Rigging 


Wis brass spring wire make eye at 
end as (1) on diagram. Measure 
one inch and make eye as (2). Here hook 
on a swivel. Bend wire one complete turn 
at this point around main stem. Measure 
two inches and make eye as (3). Here 
place a swivel to prevent snell from twisting. 
The leader between spreaders and 
between spreader 
and sinker should 
be of twisted line 
doubled and about 
the same length as 
snell of hook. 
When fishing for 
2 bottom feeders 
such as_ whiting, 
croaker and weak- 
fish catch knot in 
the end of leader at 
(4) and pull down 
through eye in 
sinker at (5) then 
drop sinker through 
loop. This will 
bring the sinker 
above lowest 
spreader letting the 
lower hook play 
near bottom even 
when tide is run- 
+ ning. When tide is 
slack remove loop 
from sinker and 
spreaders will be in 
normal _ position. 
When fish strike 
- the spreader will 
pull to a position 
causing a direct 
pull on the line.— 
E. E. Roberts, Ga. 
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Port Aransas Lore 
(Continued from page 18) 


Now comes the curious part of this per- 
formance. 


The menhaden that escaped | 


this first onslaught made for deep water | 


again, but the reds moved out into the 
Gulf and formed a new semi-circle, 
driving the menhaden again to the shore 
and beaching them; the reds covering the 
beach same as before. I saw this repeated 
five times while there, and the slaughter 
must have been tremendous. I should 
judge there were fifty thousand or more 
reds in the school, the average weight of 
those I was able to see running from five 
to ten pounds. I have at other times seen 
some immense schools of reds, but never 
since then have I run across one that could 
compare with this. 

Reds get to be of considerable size: the 
largest I ever caught was forty-four inches 
long, and I should judge would weigh 
about sixty pounds. I heard of one which 
was caught off Padre Island that weighed 
seventy-five pounds. 

One of my friends living near the Coast 
has a good-sized lake or bay on his place, 
this being connected with the Gulf by a 
rather narrow pass. Over this pass, for 
his own convenience, he built a wooden 
bridge, arranging the piling in such a way 
that only small feed ‘fish such as bugfish, 
menhaden and mullet could pass through: 
this kept the lake stocked with feed. He 
had, however, a gate in this structure and 
when the reds came about October he 
opened this gate and the fish finding plenty 
of feed in the lake, entered in great num- 
bers. When it got fully stocked he closed 
the gate, thus being able to hold them. 
Needless to say this made a wonderful 
fishing ground for such friends as he in- 
vited, and the place got up quite a reputa- 
tion. Many outsiders sought permission 
to fish there, and he told me about one 
party he invited—none of whom had ever 
seen or caught a red. 


AS HE was a great practical joker he 
told them they could catch all the 
fish they wanted but he had put some fish 
in the lake that he didn’t want taken out; 
so, if they got any of these, they were at 
once to return them to the water. He ex- 
plained that in order to distinguish these 
fish from others, he had branded each of 
them with one or more black spots on 
each side of the tail. Anyone familiar with 
reds knows they all have this black brand 
on them, but the number of spots varies 
from one to three or four or sometimes 
more. I caught one freak which had a 
series of ten spots on each side running 
from the tail to the head. Those boys 
spent a wonderful day fishing and caught 
a large number, but came back in the aft- 
ernoon empty handed, telling him that 
every fish they caught had his brand on it. 

I had quite an experience with reds some 
months ago on one of our bayous. This 
bayou has a small slough emptying into it; 
so in order to keep our fish over night, we 
took some wire netting and ran a fence 
across its mouth. This left a pool about 
six feet wide and ten feet long. One aft- 
ernoon we went to this place, getting there 
after dark, and I decided to try the fish- 
ing; but could catch nothing but large 
drum, which are worthless. Not wanting 
to put them back in the bayou, I threw 
them, about twenty-five altogether, into 
this cutoff pool, expecting to release them 
next day. Early next morning the boys 
decided to move, so I took my cast net 
and going to the pool threw it in expect- 
ing to get several of the drums. Imagine 
my surprise when I hauled it out to find 
four or five fine reds in it. One of the 
boys said, “You told us you caught drum 
last night. ” I replied that I was under 
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Fly Rod Tin Liz—Light! 


1/64, 1/32, 1/16 
3 sizes shown an pana Sapadtibadannoad 45e ea. 


SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three sizes 
and two leaders. Catch more bass, trout and panfish 
with these light duralumin LIZZIES. They flutter 
and struggle and look like real cripples. 


Fly fishermen like these fairy minnies! 
what W. _B. Johnson, Red Wing, Minn 
writes, “I have had the pleasure of 
using your Fly rod Tin Liz minnows 
ever since they were brought out, with . 
wonderful success. I especially like OT SIG A OK YYY 
the way they handle on the back-cast. AL 
Just like a fly, not like a %4 oz. sinker as some Ae 
other so-called fly rod lures handle.’ 44 Pesaeineiee 

1 BET my new catalog has some stuff you ain’t seen— 

New Tin Liz Snake, Twins, Sunfish, Shaker Spinner, Dope 
on Bait and Fly casting by the pro champ. Write now! 


FRED ARBOGAST 42 W. North St., 
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Akron, Ohio 
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See : Weber New 1934 
: ee Fishing Book and “7 COLO Catal 


which is 


Many new features 
tr OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
=A large ond this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich 
“4 color plates of all standard pattern flies and 


countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
game fish. Helpful hints — everything. Get it. ae the 
sport er’s biggest quarter’s-worth for you 

25c back twice becquse we give youcredit slip for 25¢ 

on your first order from catalog and send your Fly free. = 


“Moviegram” Fly Casting Lessons 


Only quick, e certain method 
of sel reseching, Shows how; a On Request 


voids mistakes. Thousands of delighted beginners 
say “Better than personal teaching.” 






















All Trout and Salmon 


“All Fresh-Water Game 
Fish Take the Fly!” 











WebesSteaell 
Fly Reel 


Newest improve- 





7 ~ ind Nym 
Zep, Slickest of Landing Nets 


























ments $3.00 Goouts new iin ‘ 
. vasa stai or ut 
Whiskerteez Wy cured. Positwely no x 

Newest member SY f sheen or reflection. 

Whiskerbug fam- = uine STRAIN- 

ily. Floater or Coogi TEST, 3 blends, Brown, 
with spinner, 18 in. net, $2.25 Merge an -Tone 
7 ae —all tests lengths. Exam- 


a _ ve : 
20 in. net, $2.75 hoodie Trout, 6 ft., any test—50c. 














Sizes 2, 2, 1/0 and 
3/0. Each 40c. beg 
Very soft; sure ero: > 
on 
Makes lt 
Hopperakle, 50c jnapg 4 
Helgramakle, 50c Beetilakle, 50c Bumbilakle, 50c Taber 
Outhis pee The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
Shinerakle Little Box 3431, Stevens Point, Wis. | 


| o 254 pendueed for rat done You are irchave, 


luring hit of season, 50c. With nickel spinner 
| and send Weber's Compliment rent Bly | 


Bore es attached, 65c; gold, 75c. 




















7 , Skipper-Nymph 
4 : y or I 
ae which send Free, 
=N-\ WV = Hb my eye tee By — 
“Sampler” Packets pea 3 ss a all | | 
6 newest nymphs and creep- geaccn. 3 a Sie 9 Seen emewenesreasncsssnsane ne eet 
ers, selected, $1.20 value, in , a P 
Lusteroid tube, $1.00 Perficast | ee ee | 
$1.50 value. Doz. Assort- Quick-’Tach 
ment wet flies, $1.00 Spinner | cocceencecne sore seeeceecwcecereree anne | 
3 Val. Doz. inc including dry, Onl actical . 
— on and speci- po -4— im- Signed 22222. ccccanccoccncccccccspeecessososcose 
provement in | | 
ears. Fliesin- § Address.................. 
stantly change but 
always cee genset Deales’s Name ....-.2ccccrencceccceccnscocecece | 
any Spinner Fly, 35e. (_JAlsosend Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. 
and Bass sizes. So Dw a amad 





“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 
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BATTLING 
BASS... 


-.... “Muskies” like runaway saw- 
logs,—arrow-fast, big silver salmon— 
speedy steelhead trout, rainbows, “‘na- 
tives”—large fighting fish of every 
kind are up against the real thing in 
fish hooks when they tangle with the 
Mustad Key Brand make. The world’s 
toughest hook steel, tempered to per- 
fection, makes these hooks supremely strong. 
Improved design, developed through a cen- 
tury of hook-making experience, provides 
just the right hook for every kind of fish. 
Any type you want—single, double, treble; 
ringed, snelled, in flies, on artificial baits of 
all kinds, spoons, spinners. Ask at any good 
dealer’s—and be sure to say ‘““MUSTAD’’. 
Write today for FREE FOLDER. 


USTAD 


rand FISH HOOKS 


Made by the Largest Fish Hook 
5 les Boe lw in the World 
©. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, Oslo, Norway 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES. Mason Theatre Bidg. 
CANADA: 284 King St. W., Toronto 


MQHAAARAAA 


Food for 
minnows, 








Substitute 
for shrimp. -—=- 







Equivalent to ( | they attract 

five quarts. fish to your 

Price $1.25 lure. Price 
50 cts. 


Patent Pending 


An economical chum: Small fish feed on it, they are food 
for large fish. Directions with every package. Good until 
used, no waste. Sold by Sporting Goods and Fishing 
Tackle dealers or 

BARNING-LEWIS CO. 


Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats, with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. $1 BOX of 

Cf yy Mg PY a Trap 4ft. long, 15in. deep, for $2.55. 
rite for our 

WALTON SUPPLY co 4501 Juniata st. 34.1 Louts. Mo. 





OZONE PARK, L. I., N. Y. 

















’” Motion Bait 
This famous spoon wal B help you catch more game fish. 

5. Weight. 5-8 oz. combinations: white with red str a3 
nickel or copper back ; ‘whine with black stripe. nickel back ; <3 h 
black stripe. nickel back; all copper or all nickel fini 

dealers or mailed postpaid—60c. LT pt 

Cc. S. Raymond Co., 1419 Greenway 


Free ING TACKLE 


Deep Cut Prices! 


All hig! e@ standard mer- 
¢ 


















Rod $5.75; $1.00 Wood Plugs, a ay pattern, 
les, 3 for $1.00. 00 I7-lb. test 
» ausertee eves ‘or $ a Ca, 


FREE Catalog frst tt 


on 
Fishing Tackle, Guns, Golf Clabe and Sporting Goods of 





all 


kinds. GATEWAY SPORTING es co. 
1330-8 ity, Mo. 
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the impression, but evidently I had not 
been able to see well. They must have 
been reds, or maybe spots had come on 
my drum and made them look like reds. 
At any rate, knowing the number I put in, 
I kept throwing until I had my twenty- 
five; and if I got one that didn’t have 
spots I put it back. This sudden transi- 
tion was hard to explain, but some time 
after I was talking to a man who said he 
had a most peculiar experience. His party 
went to this same bayou and got a fine 
lot of reds, about twenty-five; and as they 
had no ice, put them in a place they found 
fenced off. A day later when they were 
ready to return, they went after their fish 
and found them changed into drums. 


O* ALL kinds of Gulf fishing, catching 
speckled trout (weakfish) is the pret- 
tiest sport, as they want a moving bait and 
very light tackle is generally used. These 
fish move in large schools, and while run- 
ning the sport is fast and furious. There 
is no hesitation or coyness about a speckle ; 
it knows what it wants and wants it right 
now. To show how scandalously they 
bite, three of us were out on Galveston 
Bay a few weeks ago, and after locating 
a school by the birds hovering over them, 
we caught seventy-five in about two hours. 
They never did stop biting, but we had all 
we could use. Speckles in these waters 
seldom get very large; four or five pounds 
is a good average. 

A party of fishermen recently went down 
on the Mexican coast and brought back 
their catch of over 3,000 pounds in a re- 
frigerator truck. They had probably forty 
or fifty speckles thirty to thirty-six inches 
long. I told a fishing friend that day about 
it, and he said, “Impossible! No speckle 
ever got that big.” I took him at once to 
where they were being unloaded—he got 
a rule, measured one, then said, “I’m like 
the man when he saw his first giraffe. I 
still maintain there ain’t no such animal.” 

These fish are fine eating, but in catch- 
ing them one must keep a very tight line, 
as the membrane on the side of the mouth 
tears easily (hence, the name weakfish), 
and if given any slack a speckle will usually 
get off of the hook. 

There is another fish which x certain 
times feeds around our jetties; this is the 
rockfish or rock bass. It is fine eating 
and usually runs in size from ten to 
twenty-five pounds. They are quite game 
and put up a good fight. This species has 
a strange habit that I never saw in any 
other fish in these waters; or, in fact, in 
any place I ever fished. On hot summer 
days they wil] rise to the surface, turn 
over on one side, or sometimes on their 
backs, and go to sleep. This seéms in- 
credible but I have found many of them 
sleeping this way. 


| ONE is cautious enough, they can be 
caught by an expert with the cast net 
nearly every time, as it is over them and 
drawn before they seem to wake. A fish 
of this size thrown suddenly into a boat 
without playing is sometimes quite a prob- 
lem, especially when one is out in deep 
water. It reminds me of a laughable in- 
cident I once saw which might have turned 
into a tragedy. Several boats were troll- 
ing near each other when a tarpon struck 
one of the baits and as it felt the hook 
went into the air as usual, coming down 
in the boat behind. All that saved the 
lives of those boys was taking to the water 
at once. They were picked up by their 
companions, their own boat being prac- 
tically destroyed by the tarpon before it 
succeeded in getting out. 

I was fishing in a skiff some years ago 
off the Galveston jetties with a partner 
who was a novice at fishing, and as we 
were slowly paddling back towards the jet- 





ties, I saw something in the water which 
I knew to be a sleeping rockfish. I said 
to my companion, “If you want a new 
experience in fishing, I'll show it to you.” 
I got him in the bow of the boat with the 
casting net ready and cautioned him not to 
make a sound or motion, while I sculled 
the boat from behind. When we got right 
up to the fish, I signalled him to throw 
the castnet over it, but he had decided the 
whole thing was a trick as no fish would 
do such a fool thing as to go to sleep that 
way. Instead of casting, he dropped the 
net on the bottom of the boat, saying: 
“That thing is dead.” This noise waked 
the old boy, and with a splash it went 
under, throwing water all over him. He 
never did forgive me, saying it was no 
way to treat a greenie; that | should have 
explained the situation to him so he 
wouldn’t have thought it a put-up job. 








Here’s one shark that won't steal any 
more tarpon from fishermen 


E electric fish is one that seldom 
comes to these waters, but the first one 

I ever got came near costing me my life. 
I was far out on the jetty fishing, sitting 
on a high rock with the waves washing 
all around me, when I pulled up a fish I 
had never seen before. It was small—not 
over eight or nine inches in length, but 
one of the most vividly colored fish I ever 
saw. After looking at it a second, I de- 
cided to take it to the docks and see if 
anyone could tell me what it was. I swung 
the line in and grasped it in my hand. 
Instantly everything went blank and I felt 
myself going over backwards, but had no 
power to stop. Fortunately I didn’t fall 
into the deep water but landed among 
some broken rocks where the waves went 
over one but didn’t keep my head under 
water. It must have been a minute or so 


. before I revived sufficiently to crawl upon 


the rocks, and when I looked around, 
found the fish still fast to the hook. 

An examination showed that each of 
the bright spots was a mass of fine 
needle-like spines, and when I grasped it, 
a lot of these points had gone into my 
hand. The electric current sent through 











these needles must be pretty strong to be 
able to knock over an able-bodied man. 
There was no after effect, however, ex- 
cept a little soreness in the hand where 
the needles had gone in. 


HEN I recovered so I could walk, I 

started towards the place where I had 
left my partner, not being able to see him. 
When I reached him he was lying back 
in the rocks, completely knocked out. I 
said to him, “What’s the matter?” He 
replied, “I don’t know, but think the light- 
ning struck me.” On looking around I 
saw on his line exactly the same kind of 
a fish that I had caught. We carried them 
to the pier and old-timers pronounced them 
electric fish. I have caught several of 
them since that time but you can be as- 
sured that I don’t reach out and take hold 
of them with my bare hand. 


Just Common Fishin’ 
(Continued from page 23) 


Jumping Jehosaphat! What _ wallop 
that boy packed in his tail! He was 
close enough this time to literally drench 
me—and to permit me to absolutely con- 
firm what I already pretty well knew: I 
had tied into one of those great blue cats 
that the natives tell about. 

He’d bore for bottom after his surface 
contortions, and I’d heave on him and up 
he’d come again, and again I’d get 
drenched. Down he’d go and then the 
same thing all over. Now and then I 
gained a foot on the line. I did it at 
the price of aching arms, let me tell 
ou. 

It’s one thing to play a big fish with the 
proper kind of a rod and line and reel. 
It’s another to have a piece of line in 
your bare hands, working up to your fish 
against a lot of sag and all the time try- 
ing to keep your boat in position by 
manipulating it along the line. 


OW a big catfish does not leap and 

run like bass or trout, or their ilk. 
He just heads the way he thinks he wants 
to go and you try to change his mind 
by sheer strength. 

Along about noon (at least that’s the 
way it seemed, although I finally got back 
to camp a little after six o’clock) the old 
boy was weakening perceptibly and I was 
within ten feet of him. 

“Now,” thinks I, “I’ll hold on with one 
hand and let him have it with the rifle 
the next time he rolls up to the sur- 
face.” 

The rifle, of course, was in the other 
end of the boat. Getting to it was rather 
precarious business. It made me move 
that much closer to His Nibs, and he 
didn’t think so much of the idea. I 
got a final shower bath but I got the 
rifle, too. 

To make the story read just right I 
should discover just at this time that I 
had no shells. And that’s exactly what 
happened! All the one-handed search- 
ing I could manage failed to yield a 
single cartridge. I suppose the squirrels 
were chuckling on the bank. I don’t 
blame them. 

I was afraid the line would break or the 
hook give if I tried to heave Methuselah 
into the boat by the line. I also had some 
doubts about what might happen to me if 
I did get him into the boat that way. 
Once in he’d be pretty much out of 
control. 

He was lying alongside the boat now, 
on my left, head upstream. Holding 
the line tightly in my right hand, I eased 
down on my knees and held my left hand 
rs for him to open his gills. When 

e did I shoved my left hand in the gill 
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Fly Line 


Like this well-known Middle West attorney, many fly- 


casters whose trout-fishing experience is extensive . . . 
who appreciate the fighting qualities of small-mouth 
black bass like these fresh-caught Canadian four-pound- 
ers . . . who have had many a good day with landlocks 
and silver salmon . . . agree that every fly-caster’s line 
is a highly important part of his equipment. For bass 
the same as for trout or salmon, thousands use the 
Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish, as their best buy 
in a fly line. 


Get one of* these great lines for your fly rod—bass, 
trout or what have you. Abundant weight, enabling you 
to use a small size. 


45 


shing. Too 
with this Great 


ASHAWAY 


For your bait-casting and trolling rod, get the famous Ashaway 
Extra Strength. Hard braided, soft waterproofed, ‘extra strong, 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Catalog FREE 


HAWAY 


LINES 


you endless satisfaction in better accuracy and delicacy. 
Remarkably 
Pliable, tough, elastic. 
under high vacuum pressure. 


Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish Fly Lines are 
of three styles—level, double tapered, three-diameter 
tapered; all sizes, 
lines for choice. 
other kind of fishing. 
satisfaction. 


Adds greatly to control, giving 


free running, a rare line for shooting. 


Best of line silk, soft finished 


Other Ashaway high quality fly 
Best quality lines too for every 
Every line guaranteed to give 
Ask your dealer. 
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Write for Booklet on Famous High 


THOMAS RODS 


For Salt and Fresh Water Fishing 
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NEW FISHING FEATURES 


Fishing Rods 
present new and exclusive features 
to add to your fishing enjoyment. 
Whether you buy a one piece 
solid rod or a tubular jointed rod 
—Richardson has just the rod to 
meet your fishing requirements 
and to satisfy your purse. 


Wonderful Values 
$1.80 to $8.25 


RICHARDSON RODS 
ALWAYS BETTER 


A wide variety to choose from—but 
each a handsome rod of highest qual- 
ity—with exclusive features and bal- 


a new 


fishing thrill—see Richardson Rods at 
our dealer’s or write for illustrated 


3162 
N. Sawyer Ave. 
CHICAGO 


| 92-E Fulton Street, 











Send for the Anglers Annual 
of fi b-TACKL 












EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1934 cATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) tocover as i 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, whi 

lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
New York City 














for all conditions of 
weather, water, and 
and secrets o1 


experts. Also ex- 
lains Heddon’s “‘hitch- 
’’ and other proven 


Catalog 
Te Pp. sent free on request, 


New “% ” 
- 
Ficating VAMP- SPOOK 
Tree i a ap pes nee. The “Spook” A a Seating, 
5 ‘or all game-fish. amazi 
like 2 real ive minnow. Indestructible, too. Outlasts 4 
dozen ordinary wooden lures. Most popular colors are: 
9752 White, Red Head 9759L Perch Scale 
Sca 9759P Shiner Scale 
00 Jointed Model $1.25 
Try a “Vamp-Spook” and land the BIG ones. 
At your dealer's, or order direct 
Dept. 0-41 
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I James Heddon’s Sons 228%.) mich. ‘ 











GLADDING'S 





I’ve got “everything”. I’m the big sur- 
prise of the fishing line world. If I told 
you all the good things said about me 
you’d think I was conceited. I’m not 
conceited—but I still claim I’ve got 
“everything.” 


I’m used for fly casting, bait casting, 
trolling and everything else. But, no 
matter how I’m used, anglers claim 
that I’m best for that. Use me for 
everything and you'll soon find out that 
they are ALL right. 
For fly casting I'm made in 5 tapered sizes. 
For general fishing in 8 level sizes. 14 to 62 
Ib. test. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 

So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 








Special on Nymphs 


To everyone who requests a 


copy of our big new FREE 
catalog, for 1934, we make 
this Special Get-Acquainted 
Offer: 6 assorted nymphs, or 
buck tailed streamers, a proven 


killers for early season, sizes 8 to 
14, and one 734’ leader tapered 
to Fina 1X or 2X. All for $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Learn to Tie 
Your Own Flies 
A complete —, profusely 


illustrated. eally teaches 
you! -.. trade secrets. 
Hundreds of Tate accel 
purchasers already. i ee 
only $2.00, leas ow the price 
of a dozen good flies. 
Mailed promptly, post- 
paid on receipt of 


rice. Prospectus g965- 
FREE on request. Setron, mich. —_ 


FLEETFIN BAITS 


SUPER ACTION ... 
FLEETFIN | MIGHTY KILLERS 
STRIP : 


SPOON 
(Patented) 


Game fish strike with new life! Metal spoon of unique 
design duplicates a darting, wabbling silver minnow. 
And the minnow-shaped strip personifies another minnow 
in hot pursuit. Irresistible to game fish. Strip is made 
from natural as >! white, soft, resilient—yet 
strong as an ox. Has red head and double hook. Practi- 
cally weedless. Get yours now! Trout size, 65c. Casting 
and trolling size, 75c. 
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FLEETFIN MINNOW 

Made from natural skin! Dra- 
matically natural in shape, 
coioring, texture and fish-ac- 
tion. Has double hook—is 
durable, economical. Get yours 
now! LS ae sie. oe. Cast va 
ing @ trolling size, * 

At Your Dealer or Direct (Patented) 

THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. co. 
1305 Elston Ave. Established 1878 Chicago 


AL. Foss 


The ORIGINAL 
1 Genuine 

PORK RIND 
STRIP 





Has many imitators but no equals 
it does not spoil—an exclusive feature 


35f per bottle . . 5 Styles .. at All Dealers 
Write for free booklet 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division Box 31, Geneva, Ohio 
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opening and grabbed the bony structure 
with everything I had! 

Still holding on for dear life I dragged 
him in and clung to my hold, keeping his 
great ugly head at arm’s length. 

What next? A piece of rope through the 
gill and out through the mouth would do 
the trick. But where’s the rope? 


IF IT ever happens to you, and you 
don’t have a rope, use your belt. That’s 
what I did. It adds greatly to the sport, 
too, to continue holding your fish at arm’s 
length by his “jaw bone” while you take 
your belt off with one hand. All the 
time his body is writhing and that big 
tail threating to smash the bottom of 
the boat. 

I started the belt through the gill and 
pushed it out through his great flat 
mouth. After that it wasn’t hard. I 
found good use for some of the stays I 
had taken off the line. I tied them to- 
gether and snubbed him down pretty well. 
And then I hiked for camp! 

The sleepers were still sleeping—but 
they didn’t sleep long. And they’re still 
wishing they hadn’t been so lazy on that 
certain morning in August. 

Lanny’s real one weighed seventy-one 
pounds and a few ounces, two hours after 
I got him back to camp. He lost five 
pounds during the next two days we kept 
him alive, staked out on a long line in 
his native river. 

Did you ever eat steaks from the side 
of a fish’s head? They’re great! At 
least Old Methuselah’s were. 


Flint River Fibs 
(Continued from page 29) 


by, but the trout moved forward only an 
inch or two. Darrall cast again and once 
more the fish moved forward an inch— 
but no farther. A dozen casts, and no 
luck. Ditto for a Red Ibis; ditto for a 
Black Gnat. 

Warry ventured a comment. “I don’t 
care what you say,” he observed, “these 
September trout aren’t going to touch a 
plain fly. You've got to give ’em some- 
thing shiny. Stick a spinner in front of 
that fly.” 

While Darrall switched to the spinner 
the trout moved suddenly off upstream. 
The light on the water made it im- 
possible to follow him. There was noth- 
ing for Darrall to do but cast generally 
upstream. 

I shall not describe what followed. 
Battles with trout have been adequately 
described elsewhere, and this one lived 
up to just about all a trout could do. The 
fight took place in clear territory and 
when it was over our first specimen of 
the Flint River speckles lay quivering on 
a rock. He was three-and-three-eighths 
pounds in weight, twenty-two inches long, 
and bellied in vivid salmon. As pretty a 
thing as ever a fish egg hatched! 

I prepared to photograph the catch, but 
the prevailing sentiment was that I should 
withhold the exposure of the film a few 
minutes until we could lay a dozen like 
him by his side. Maybe two dozen. I 
set the camera down—and, of course, the 
trout died without the honor of a photo- 
graph, for nightfall and supper found us 
with only two more, each weighing about 
a pound-and-a-half. 

The second day’s travel was infinitely- 
more difficult than the first. Sundown 
came but we constantly postponed pitch- 
ing camp hoping to find a camp site al- 
ready prepared by some previous canoe- 
ist. But we found no such camp sites 
the entire length of the Flint after the 
first day’s travel—suggesting the positive 
virginity of the stream. 


WE were depending on fish to round 
out our minimum of supplies, so 
while Darrall and I pitched camp and 
washed the spuds, etc., Gus waded off up- 
river and Warry down—to fish the most 
unlikely-looking trout water I ever expect 
to see. 

We hadn’t seen a trout the whole 
blessed day. The water hereabouts was 
nowhere over six inches deep—the gravel 
bed was slippery with long, waving moss. 
Anticipating a scant supper I fixed to 
have a couple dozen extra biscuits. 

But Gus rolled in in half an hour with 
two beautiful specimens—the smaller of 
which was just a shade under three 
pounds, the other exactly three. Then 
Warry returned with one lone fish—a 
four-pound, twenty-three-inch male that 
made our eyes pop. But he dropped it 
on the moss without ceremony and griped 
till bedtime because of two really big 
ones that got away. 

“What do you mean—big?” Gus de- 
manded, staring with olive jealousy at 
the grand-daddy trout. 

“Twice the size,” Warry grumbled, “of 
that dinky little half-pint shrimp!” 

“Oh, anyway!” I remarked pointedly. 

“I’m telling you,” Warry said evenly, 
“I had two on out there that would go 
seven or eight pounds, easy. Only the 
water is so shallow the d----n things flop 
around on the rocks and throw the 
hooks.” 

The evening’s three trout, laid out on 
the moss, looked as tempting to mount as 
to eat. I tried to photograph them in 
the light of the campfire before Gus 
cleaned them, but the snapshot turned out 
a perfect blank. Wherefore, having no 
proof, you are at liberty to consider every 
word of the foregoing as the purest fic- 
tion. Please do. 


| be the middle of the next day’s travel 
we came to a falls too tempting in its 
“fishiness” to pass without trying a fly. 
Actually the “falls” was a series of short, 
steep cataracts separated by swiit-flowing 
pools a foot or so in depth and nearly 
narrow enough to leap across. We di- 
vided, each man to a pool. 

I took the lower pool, Warry the one 
next above, and Darrall and Gus the ones 
higher up. In all my life I have never 
had such fishing as that which followed. 
The bare flies, wet or dry, would not pro- 
duce a rise; but with a spinner attached 
those trout went mad. Nearly every cast 
got a rise and about every fourth or 
fifth netted a fish. And what fish! We 
turned back dozens that would have filled 
the hearts of a thousand fishermen with 
unbounded joy; there did not seem to 
be a little trout in the stream. The pool 
I fished was small, and I could see clear- 
ly its entire bottom. If there were any 
trout in it I would have expected to see 
them; but out of that one little 2 x 4 
puddle I took the following trout, by 
measurement: five, sixteen inches; five, 
seventeen inches; one, eighteen inches; 
two, twenty inches; and one, twenty-two 
inches. The three larger I set aside for 
the evening’s menu. 

Warry was catching and releasing them 
just about as fast, never changing from a 
Red Ibis. Finally, however, I saw him 
unpin a great bass fly, yellow and black, 
from his hatband, and exchange it for 
the Ibis. Interested, I watched to see 
what would happen. 

His particular pool eddied shoreward, 
encircling a jumble of rock which formed 
a little island in the pool. Spruce boughs 
hung low over the water—too low to cast 
into it. Warry therefore stretched out 
the nine-foot rod as far as he could reach 
into the eddy-and dangled the bass fly 
and spinner at the end of three feet of 
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leader, with no line showing. He jiggled 
the fly just behind the little rock island. 


UDDENLY, with a sharp report, the 

tip of the rod was snapped downward 
against the stone, and the water heaved 
in the eddy as the chunkiest, most elec- 
trically dynamic trout there is anywhere 
north of the watershed tried to deliver 
himself. of the barb. 

For a moment he was completely out of 
water, bouncing around on the island. 
In that instant I knew I could never hope 
to see a trout any bigger as long as I 
might live. Nor more beautiful. Nor 
more powerful. 

In the next instant he was on his way 
downstream, the reel screaming behind 
him, and Warry falling all over himself 
trying to get to the foot of the falls as 
fast as the fish. The trout went by me 
like a shot, within a few inches of where 
I stood on a rock, sailed out over the 
chute into the foaming rapids below, tore 
= mad straight down the rapids, and 
then— 

Warry swore. That is to say, what I 
mean is—he swore! 

Then Darrall yelled to make himself 
heard above the roar of the rapids. I 
looked up to see him desperately and 
clumsily stumbling over the rocks, fol- 
lowing his rod downstream. The rod 
seemed to be making the faster progress. 

I had only the barest glimpse of Dar- 
rall’s fish as it wripped past me just as 
Warry’s giant trout had done. In that 
boiling rapid Darrall might just as well 
have tried to stop a full grown bull moose. 
Warry and I leaped out of the way, and 
fortunately, for the moment, Darrall ar- 
rived at the base of the ‘rapids with rod 
and fish still communicated. 

The battle continued in quiet water. 
But while there was some display of 
fireworks the struggle of the fish was not 
so hectic as the size of the trout seemed 
to warrant. In fact the heavy underwater 
—— were more typical of a wall-eyed 
pike. 


H& proved to be a six-pound wall-eye. 
Darrall held up his captive with a 
mixed expression of annoyance and 
amusement. In other waters that grand- 
pappy wall-eye would have been a thing 
to marvel at, to rave over; but in con- 
trast with those Flint River speckles Mr. 
Six-Pound Wall-Eye was a degraded, 
unappetizing-looking individual. Darrall 
gave him back to the Flint, as good a 
wall-eye as ever. 

Gus came down a few minutes later 
with two two-pounders and a three. With 
fifteen pounds of fish—the total weight 
of the six trout we kept—already set 
aside for supper, we called it a day. It 
took a bit of gorging to “put them all 
away,” but rather than suffer the stigma 
of “Hero’s Corner,” we succeeded—and 
to the last piece that fish still tasted 
good ! 

We digress a moment to say that what- 
ever doubts we may have about the com- 
parative excitements of bass and trout, 
the flavor of the salmon-hued meat of 
the speckled trout have unbalanced the 
scales of our prejudice far in its favor. 
Fried in deep fat, or baked on a spit with 
butter and pepper and salt, then sprinkled 
with lemon—the very thought makes me 
need a bib. 

The next day found us in higher terri- 
tory—a burnt-over area of marshy plateau. 
Every snaky twist in the Flint brought 
us in sight of moose—sometimes whole 
families of moose. We fished the pools 
occasionally but soon determined that our 
September trout were to be found only 
in the swift water of the falls and rapids. 

We came to a driftwood jam which 
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MORE Reason To Get 
a GENUINE Montague 


Superior Rods for Every Kind of Fishing 


ERFECT “dry fly action” 

recognize it instantly in the 1934 Montague Rods. Put there by 
Montague’s expert fishermen rodmakers and Montague’s special tem- 
pering process. In the new Montague Manitou Tournament Fly Rod 
you get the new exclusive chemical tempering, giving still more cast- 
ing power and fighting stamina. still greater resistance to 

Don’t pay your good money for some inferior imitation—offered as 
a genuine Montague. Look for the name—MONTAGUE—on the 
rod. And be sure to see the new improved 1934 styles—for all fresh- 
and salt-water fishing. At your dealers. Prices from $2.00 to $66. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., 
World’s Largest Makers of Split-Bamboo Rods 


FREE—Send for illustrated Folders showing latest Montague Rods. 
Ask for Fresh- or Salt-Water Folder. 


MONTAGUE 


SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 
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is hard to define—but fly fishermen 
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set. 


Drawer A-M, MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 












WILL ALWAYS HAVE ONE OR 
MORE WITH YOUR TACKLE. _ 


Holder with elamp $2. 
, Holder with — and 
device for shore fishing 
2.50. Send for yours today. 
If in doubt send for circular. 


KELGIE MFG. CO. Fairmount, ind. 
— 
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JUST SPLICE your smooth, flex- 
ible, English finish “Level Best 
Fly Line to a strong, snug spooling 


15 lb. test waterproof U. S. Black 
Knight bait casting line. Then 
you're ready for fly fishin’, trolling, 
i ing—ALL 








ill fishin’, or strip castin 
WITHOUT CHANGING YOUR 
LINE! 

This 83 1-3 yards of line is enough 
to meet the longest rush of the big- 
gest salmon, steelhead, or trout you 
ever tied into! 


Both these fine U. S. Lines are made of 
“better than the best” silk—the pick 
of the yield. They hold, cast and wear 
better. They are braided at just the 
correct tension and speed to produce 


maximum strength, flexibil- 
ity, and wear resistance. 
Not how many lines, but 
how good. Booklet Free. 


U.S. Line Co. 
Dept. O 
Westfield, Mass. 




























MAIL-ORDER FACTORY 


Flies & Leaders cost fully four times more to sell 
than to make. Why not cut out Jobbers and 
Dealers and save 75%? Send a dollar or money 
order for sample assortment, postpaid. 
Highest Grade Trout Flies Wet 30c; Divided Wings 40c; 
Cocked Wing Dry Flies 60c per dozen. Gut Leaders, 
6 ft., $0.40, $0.60, $1.00 & $1.40. Tapered Leaders, 
$0.80, $1.20, $1.60, & $2.00 per dozen. Also in 3, 4%, 
7%, 9, 12 & 15 ft. in proportion. Duty is 55%. 
Select or 200 Drawn Gut, 14 inch, assorted, $2. 
FISHING TACKLE CO., Apartade 84, Murcia, Spain 
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New UTICA 
AUTOMATIC 
REEL 


A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


This light, compact, sturdy automatic 
reel is now fitted with a line guard which 
will prevent your high priced tapered 
line from wearing out against rough 
sides. Made now in black, blue and green 
electro-colored finishes or plain alumi- 
num to suit your fancy. 


Also made without the line guard. 
Prices from $3.50 to $6.00. 


Send for Booklet 


Describing this and other items of superior 
tackle — products of 120 years of experience. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. W, Utica, N. ¥. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
fishing tackle in the world. 
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STAY NEAR 
THE CAPITOL 


The convenience of being near the scene 
of congressional activities has made many 
political and business leaders choose 
this delightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 
Homelike Cooking — Moderate Rates 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Manager 














Bright, Inviting Rooms 

Quick, Cheertal Service 

Fine Garage Facilities 

In the Heart of the Loop 

Only $2.50 up with Bath 
c£mMErtECcCA G ®@O 
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had to be cut away by our “Highway De- 


partment.” While Gus hacked away with 
the axe I tossed the Ibis around in the 
big pool behind the jam. 


ON the fifth cast I got into trouble with 

an underwater demon that threat- 
ened to smash the rod to bits without 
much ado in the way of argument. The 
fish took the lure under the canoe and 
lunged full steam ahead toward the brush 
pile. Warry alone saved the situation, 
as far as my fly and line were concerned, 
by shoving the canoe away from the jam. 
I knew immediately that my opponent was 
a great northern pike, and did not much 
care whether I landed him or not. I 
played him for all the fun there was in 
it and after a ten-minute tussle had a 
nine-pound pike for my trouble. 

I suggested we might need him for 
supper—there might not be any trout in 
this section of the Flint; but my confi- 
dent mates merely turned up their noses, 
made wry, ugly faces, and insisted that 
I “throw the d----n thing back.” 

It was almost dark when we got out 
of the muskeg district into country where 
we could pitch camp. The change in 
topography came suddenly, with a fine 
stand of spruce and a deep, cliff-sur- 
rounded pool at the foot of a soft-running 
rapids. Gus and Warry prepared camp 
while Darrall and I chased up the rapids 


after some fish. 


Enticing as it was neither of us wasted 
so much as a practice cast in the pool. 
Every pool we had so far fished below a 
rapids had failed to yield even a rise; 
the trout all seemed to stay right in the 
rapids or just at the heads of them. Sup- 
per, if it was to be had at all, must be 
caught quickly; daylight was fast fading. 

But half an hour passed with nary a 
nibble. 

“I hope,” Darrall observed, “those guys 
throw in some extra spuds. This is one 
Friday we go without!” 


M* nine-pound pike began to look 
mighty good, with the prospect of 
a fishless meal—but it was too late now. 
I reeled in the line and stuck the fly in 
my hat. As far as I was concerned there 
were no more trout in the Flint. 

Not so Darrall. He replaced the Gray 
Hackle he had been using with a brand 
new Yellow Mosquito, fastening to it a 
tandem spinner. 

“Either,” said he, “I have fish for sup- 
per or I don’t eat. Tell those guys not 
to wait for me.” 

I watched him scramble up the preci- 
pice and take a precarious foothold in a 
crevice in the rock five or six feet above 
the surface of the water. An inconven- 
ient spot from which to fling a fly, no 
doubt, but it was the only way to fish the 
best water. He dropped the Mosquito 
close to the edge of the precipice and 
skittered it along for twenty feet, and 
then reversed the process. In the dim 
light I could just follow the fluttering of 
the tiny steel spoons; suddenly I lost 
sight of them and a gasp from Darrall 
advised me of the strike. 

In the next breath a resounding ker- 
plop echoed between the cliffs, then an- 
other and another. The splashing sud- 
denly ceased as the fish plunged under; 
the reel grated as Darrall payed out the 
line. 

“Pray for me, boy!” he cried, “I’m on 
to a whale!” p 

“I'll pray for you, all right,” I snapped. 
“That’s our supper you're playing with! 

The trout rose up and _ furiously 
splashed around on the surface. Darrall 
pulled up tight on the rod to take in the 
slack and half pulled the fish out of 
water. I saw him then—what a whopper! 


E tried one mighty leap far out of 

water, but Darrall allowed him no 
slack; the trout fell back with a loud 
smack, righted himself swiftly and then 
started headlong for the riffles at the 
downstream end of the pool. 

I shouted a warning. “Keep him away 
from that shallow water—he’ll bounce 
off of that hook sure as shootin’ !” 

Darrall nodded grimly, pulled up hard 
on the rod. There was a sickening, splin- 
tering snap as the tip of the rod cracked 
at the ferrule; again the trout came to 
the surface and thrashed the water into 
foam. He was already dangerously close 
to the shallows; I scrambled through the 
bush hoping to head him off before he 
could get leverage on the gravel to help 
him throw the fly. 

What I expected to do when I got there 
I do not know. My only recollection is 
that I arrived at the riffles just in time to 
seize the leader and heave the trout on 
the bank; after which I scooped him up 
in my arms and hurried him to higher 
ground before he skidded out of my grip. 

Five pounds and fifteen ounces, that 
trout. Too magnificent a creature to fry, 
hungry though we were; but none of us 
was sufficiently the taxidermist to risk 
trying to mount him. We decided to 
photograph him the best we could and 
then “put him away.” And so we trained 
a battery of four flashlights on his beau- 
tiful body, and exposed him to ‘films Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 for ten, thirty and sixty sec- 
onds; BUT—the best result we got was 
a glittering smear that only in the futur- 
istic sense could be identified as a 5-lb. 
15-oz. Flint River speckled trout. 

Anyhow, we ate him. 

Thus, with the climax, we cease this 
chronicle. We returned, finally, to the 
railroad, and in great glee bragged to the 
trapper who had told us about the Flint 
about the fine fishing we had had. 

“Gee, I’m sorry to hear that,” was his 
surprising remark, “I guess you didn’t 
get up river far enough to get the big 
ones. Why you should’ve got ten or 
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twelve five-pounders every day! 


Our Public Lands 


(Continued from page 17) 


where immediate and considerable benefits 
will accrue so positively as in the eradica- 
tion of this government-subsidized “cheap- 
sheep” section of the mutton and wool 
business. 

That is the picture in the nation. We 
already have indicated that new business 
based on development of the game resource 
would more than take the place of com- 
munity business that might be lost if sheep 
were excluded from our public forests of 
the West. But now look directly at what 
relationship exists between the forest sheep 
and all Western sheep. 

In the eleven Western states there are 
28,039,000 sheep as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The six million 
that graze the forests are but a fourth of 
the total sheep business of the West. But 
in the entire year these six million sheep 
spend only one-fourth of their time on the 
forest and three-fourths of their time out- 
side. On this basis the “sheep-days” of the 
National Forests of Western states, at their 
present levels of grazing, represent only 
about one-sixteenth of the “sheep-days” per 
annum in the entire West. 

It will take more than a one-sixteenth 
reduction to bring the sheep industry in the 
West back to a healthy status. 

Three-fourths of the sheep in the “pub- 
lic lands states” never see the forests; 
those that do graze there but one-fourth 
of their grazing days. 
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Take it any way you want, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forest Service 
figures show pretty conclusively that the 
exclusion of sheep from our National For- 
est lands will not cripple or crucify the 
sheep industry, either nationally or region- 
ally. 


[IX the face of all these facts we sports- 
men, equal owners with any sheepman 
that walks, have reason to rise up and 
demand why, in the name of common sense, 
has the nation permitted the turning over 
of our finest, most valuable game resource 
ranges to a limited, almost insignificant 
group of private sheep interests in order 
that they may profit from cheap forage 
they secure on these public lands? Why? 

The citizenry owns the forests. Owns the 
game. But the privately-owned sheep get 
the forage! 

Why! Why has this happened! 

I'll tell you why. It is the organized 
minority among those 26,000 permittees 
that have benefited from cheap forage for 
their flocks, that have campaigned insis- 
tently, persistently, militantly, and at the 
top of their voices for their “rights” on 
this range! 

They ask for it, and they get it! 

Now, you six million sportsmen-citizens, 
how about it? It is your range, the finest, 
most magnificent public hunting grounds a 
people ever possessed. Do you think for 
one moment that the campaigning of a 
small minority can prevent you from hav- 
ing these game ranges put to the produc- 
tion of the game resource if you set out 
to secure the return of these public lands 
to a public use? 

And how about it, you farmers who pro- 
duce your 47 million sheep, largely on tax- 
paying farm lands, privately owned—are 
you going to sit quietly while the govern- 
ment puts out $200,000 in cash to keep 
sheepmen on the forests, feeding their 
flocks on cheap feed, so they can come into 
the market with a production cost that can 
under-sell any sheep on private lands? If 
the sheep business needs surgery to bring 
it back to health, is not this the place for 
that surgery? 


AD how about it, people of the West, 
cannot your community stand a 
strengthening of three-fourths of the pres- 
ent sheep business, nay, a strengthening of 
a larger per cent than that, and the intro- 
duction of a greater dude ranch and tour- 
ist business of national proportions? 

It is a time for major shifts. The days 
of sheep on the National Forests are num- 
bered. If they will not be driven off be- 
cause of damage done to watersheds, young 
forests and other reasons, the time is ahead 
when sportsmen will insist that the forage 
of our nationally-owned forest game ranges 


shall no longer be turned over to the cheap | 


production of privately-owned sheep. 

We therefore come with this plan, in no 
spirit of hysteria and with no animosity. 
It is feasible, simple, in line with the 
times. We pledge the Forest Service and 
the sheep industry, and those sheepmen 
who now have permits on the forest, that 
if this can be worked out in a friendly, 
cooperative spirit, we will lend our every 
aid to that end. 

There are details to be worked out. The 
essentials are plain and easily understood. 
But this much is certain: 

Privately-owned sheep, grazed under 
Forest Service permit on National Forests 
for private gain, with detrimental results 
to publicly-owned game and other re- 
sources, must gol 

It is in the sincere hope of accomplish- 
ing this at this opportune time, in an or- 
derly, cooperative way, and with benefits 
to all concerned, that Ourpoor Lire pre- 
sents this plan. 
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{ Patent No. 183539 
other patents pending 





nests have gone forever. 


matically stops the spool. 


the Notangle Reel; you will get more fish 
because of the wider casting range and 
now for the first time, night casting be- 
comes a real sport. If you have given up 
hope of becoming a proficient caster, get 
a Notangle Reel, you'll shoot the lure like 
an expert at the first cast. 

Get a Notangle Reel—or—have the Governor 
Control put in your present Shakespeare or 
South Bend Level Wind Reel. Notangle Reels 
complete with Unit $10.00. A beautiful job; 
finest materials throughout; chromium 
plated. Unit installed in your present 
Shakespeare or South Bend Level 
Wind Reel $3.00. If your dealer has 
not stocked Notangles, order direct. 
If you send your reel we will make 
guaranteed Notangle installation for 
$3.00. Postpaid. rite for literature. 


Lou J. Eppinger, Inc. 
131-137 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. Dept. L 


4th— 


|lst—— Onat A, Chausse 
514 Summer St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


a= Otto Sorgenfrei 
2nd 2422 W. New St. 
Blue Island, Ill, 


3rd— C. Brinckerhoff 
5414 S. Turner Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mount Morris, Ill. 








PROTECTION 


3-in-One lubricates 
better; keeps reels 
cleaner; stops rust 
from forming. Just 
right for all your 
fishing needs. Buy 
3-in-One in handy 
cans or bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
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It is Governor Controlled 


HE Patented Governor Control makes every cast 

a perfect one. Cast all day, fast or slow; even 

against the wind with never a snarl or tangle; 
the Notangle Reel will not over run and birds’ 
The line pays out 
smoothly with the pull of the lure until it hits 
the water, when the Governor Control auto- 


You will get tournament distance with 








A NNO UNCING the Winners in Outdoor Life’s 


Cliffwood, N. J. 
5th— Walter A. Huber 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


These are the winners of $160 in merchandise prizes given 
to the seven high men among Outdoor Life’s club raisers for 
subscriptions sent in between Oct. 23 and Dec, 31, 1 

Each winner may select the amount of his prize in mer- 
chandise made by any advertiser in Outdoor Life and send 
the order direct to Outdoor Life. We will purchase the 
articles for you and have them shipped direct. 


The prizes: first, $50; second, $35; third, $25; fourth, 
135 5. Bldg., $20; fifth, $15; sixth, $10: seventh, 3 . 
Select your merchandise from the ads i this issue or any 
e 


issue and send the order to Outdoor Li 
increase. Get as many things as you can for the money. 


Not even a thumb is necessary to cast 


LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 


CASTING REEL 


Free Spool—Level Winding—Anti Snarl 


Notangle Reel 
Produced by the 
same authority 
that gave 
Sportsmen Dar- 
devle Lures and 

Osprey Silk 
Lines. Biaiiedie 
Lures, the casting 
bait that changed the 
nation’s ideas about 
fishing; the bait that 
gets the big ones. Be- 
ware of counterfeits. 

















PRICES 
Dardevles ................ $0.50 
Dardevlets .............. 50 
Dardevle’s Imps...... 50 


Osprey Silk Casting Lines are 
made of the finest pure Italian silk. 
Our waterproofing prevents silk 
from deteriorating. 


PRICES 
18 pound .......... $1.60 50 yards 
20 pound .......... 1.75 50 yards 
23 pound .......... 1.90 50 yards 


Subscription Contest 


é6th— Siege Siete 


Boonville, Mo. 


7th— Paul J. Bogert 


683! Kelly 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Morales 
Seidiers Beach 


901 “A" Street 


now before prices 
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Successful 
Tubular Steel 


FLY ROD 


No precedent exists with which to com- 
pare its marvelous action, thrilling per- 
| formance, and almost unbelievable 
strength and backbone. It’s the only rod 
that is sold to you with a 3-year factory 
service plan. See this wonderful new 
Gep Registered Fly Rod at your dealer. 
Let your expectations run sky high! 


Also new model casting rods, one- 
piece tubular and one-piece solid 
steel. Send for 1934 catalog. Gep- 
hart Mfg. Co., 224 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods 



















































Blazed Trails and Getting Lost 


EARS ago old Sam Lake, Michigan 

woodsman and hunter, sniffed in dis- 

dain when with youthful pride I 
showed him my new compass. 

“It’s purty enough,” he admitted. “And 
when they make one that will point the 
way back to camp instead of north, I'll buy 
it, But until they do, I’m going to stick 
to my tomahawk,” lifting up his short- 
handled hunting hatchet. 

As the years passed I discovered there 
was more truth in old Sam’s words than 
I had realized then. Understand me, I am 
not trying to disparage the use of a 
good compass. Rather I want to call 
attention to another path-finding device 
which is just as accurate and much more 
foolproof. 

It is a fact that every hunter and camper 
is not experienced enough to orient him- 
self and his position by compass alone. To 
find your way about through strange tim- 
ber with only a compass requires consider- 
able preliminary study and mapping (either 
mental or on paper) of outstanding land- 
marks about your camp, also a continued 
alert comprehension of your course as you 
travel away from your base. Without this 
groundwork and preparation a compass is 
practically useless in an emergency. 

For these reasons and for the additional 
one that compasses may be lost or broken 
or their evidence doubted at times, the 
camper or sportsman who penetrates unfa- 
miliar wilderness country should know 
about blazed trails. An intelligent use of 
the blaze precludes any chance of getting 
lost even 1f you stray out of touch with 
known landmarks without your compass. 
Anyone can make a blazed trail and follow 
it back home, but not everybody can trace 
his way back by compass. It doesn’t help 
much to know which way is north when 
you don’t know if camp lies to the east, 
south or west. If old Sam Lake is still 
alive, I doubt if he now owns a com- 
pass, for one has not yet been invented 
which will point the way to camp irrespec- 
tive of its direction. But a blazed trail will 
do this without a chance of error. 


CAMP director who conducts a large 

camp for boys in the Adirondacks 
told me he always depends on blazed trails 
to prevent any of his charges being lost. 
He does not chop trees, but makes brush 
trails which radiate out from camp like the 
spokes of a wheel. These trails are not 
so numerous as to kill the thrill of woods- 
roaming for the boys, yet they are thick 
enough and they reach out far enough so 
that a boy is never completely out of touch 
with them in a day of hiking. 

Brush blazes are easy to follow through 
timber. They are made by bending the top 
of a green, leafy bush over and cutting it 
almost through at a height of four feet 
from the ground. The undersides of the 
leaves are light colored and easily picked 
up by the eye as you walk. 

Bend the bush over away from camp so 
the cut stub points back to it. Then 


By Maurice H. Decker 


if you remember the cut top as an arrow, 
its leaves being the feathers and the cut end 
the barbed point pointing in the way you 
wish to follow when returning home, you 
will never be confused as to the exact 
meaning of the blazed bush. 

A party of hunters can establish them- 
selves in strange wilderness territory and 
hunt out in all directions from their base 
without a guide and without any danger of 
being lost if they make four to six blazed 
trails out in as many directions. It is not 
always necessary to set blazes regularly 
every 50 or 100 yards. When the logical 
course of travel follows a lake or river 
bank, blaze just a short distance along the 
water, marking the proper direction back 
to camp. Then start blazing when the path 
leaves the bank and strikes inland. 
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Common blazes used to mark trails out 

from the maincamp. From left to right: 

—double blaze, — blaze and lopped 
us. 


Brush blazes will suffice for temporary 
camps and in forests where axe blazes in 
bark are prohibited. In other localities 
the axe mark on tree trunks is more perma- 
nent. Chop off a slice of bark so the light- 
colored sapwood is exposed. Make the cut 
about breast high so it will be naturally 
picked up by the eye. 

Chop two blazes on the side of the tree 
nearest your camp. Chop only one on the 
opposite side. This will tell you or any 
woodsman which way to follow the trail 
to reach camp. Impress on your mind that 
one or “a” blaze means away from camp, 
while two blazes means to camp. Remem- 
ber their significance in this way and you 
will never forget even in the temporary 
panic that seizes a lost person. 


T AN abrupt turn in the trail omit the 
single mark on the far side of the tree 

and cut instead a long slash on that side 
of the trunk which faces the new direction. 
This double-length blaze warns of the 
change in the trail and being a single cut, 


still conforms with the formula of a blaze 


leading away from home. 
Here is another use of the blaze which 
I hope you will never have to employ. 


Should you discover you are lost don’t stir 
from the place where this unwelcome dis- 
covery was made until you have blazed 
the side of a tree conspicuously. 


If you 


have a pencil in your pocket write on the 
exposed wood the fact you are lost, the 
time of day and the direction you intend to 
follow to find your way back. Lop off a 
number of bushes that point to this tree 
and call attention to it. Then if any of 
your companions reach the place in their 
search for you, the information will be 
of considerable assistance. This blaze will 
also enable you to recognize the spot 
should you, in your wanderings, travel 
about in a circle as some lost folks do and 
visit it again. 

Lost sportsmen are cautioned not to de- 
pend overmuch upon old blazed trails not 
of their own making. Don’t follow such a 
trail unless you know something about it 
and where it leads. Old blazes may simply 
mark a trapper’s abandoned line of traps 
which leads nowhere. Timber lines marked 
with blazes may be just as useless so 
far as helping you find a camp or 
dwelling. 

The first few days in camp are usually 
spent in exploration. So if you are not 
sure of your ability with the compass, 
supplement it by cutting a blazed trail as 
you explore. The work scarcely slows 
your speed of walking and some day that 
trail might insure you against the embar- 
rassment and inconvenience, not to say the 
danger, of losing your way. 


How to Cook Fish in Camp 
By Maurice H. Decker 


NUMBER of people who camp dur- 

ing the fishing season tire of fish 

after several meals. Once in awhile 
we find some demon angler who will con- 
sume fried fish three times daily for a 
week, but unfortunately for the individual 
who assumes the duties of camp cook, these 
men are not numerous. When fish are 
caught every day, the cook’s best course 
is to learn new ways of preparing the finny 
food, for one large reason we tire of fish is 


‘ because the most common way of serving 


them is fried. 

Forget the frying pan awhile. Fish may 
be cooked in camp without any utensil 
whatever and they won’t be hard to eat 
either. The most familiar way is to skewer 
small fish on sticks of green wood and set 
them up about the fire so the fish lean 
close over it. Use forked sticks with the 
points well sharpened and have a small 
fire. Clean fish and split them down the 
back. Lay a slice of bacon inside each one 
and impale on the points of the forks 
so they pierce through both fish and 
bacon. 

- A second way is to impale several small 
fish on a single stick with small chunks of 
bacon or pork between them. This stick 
is supported over a small bed of coals like 
a “spit” and is turned often to avoid wast- 
ing too much of the juices brought out by 


cooking. 
Fish may be baked in ashes. Cut off 
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head and clean from hole in neck if pos- 
sible. Stuff with chopped onion, bacon 
and breadcrumbs or cornmeal. Stuffing 
stays inside if fish was not slit up back 
or belly. Prepare a bed of hardwood coals, 
cover the coals with a thin layer of ashes 
to prevent burning the meat. Lay fish on 
ashes, cover with more ashes and then 
with coals. Fish will cook in from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Or the fish may be laid 
on a well-heated flat stone. Cover stone’s 
surface with thin layer of ashes, lay on the 
fish, sprinkle ashes over it and heap coals 
over all. 

Large fish may also be planked and when 
properly prepared are superior to almost 
any other. Procure a slab of sweet hard 
wood, three inches thick, a couple of feet 
long and somewhat wider than the fish 
when spread open. Prop this slab up be- 
fore the open fire and get it very hot. 
While the wood is heating, split fish down 
back, but leave the belly skin intact to act 
as a hinge between the opened sides, 





MORE TRICK STUFF 
Here is a pair of aluminum snowshoes 


claimed by their inventor, T. J. Bost- 
wick, to overcome the usual fatiguing 
effects of sag and lack of firmness in the 
contact between the foot and the web 


Clean and wipe dry. Grease hot plank 
and nail fish to it, skin down. Set 
up before the fire. Plank may be 
stuck in ground vertically or laid hori- 
zontally before the fire on a couple of stone 


piers. 


O PREVENT the meat cooking dry, 

baste often with a mixture of melted 
butter, salt and vinegar. It is well also to 
pin strips of bacon or pork at upper edge 
of fish so their melting fat drips down over 
the fish. Set a pan underneath to catch as 
much of this dripping juice and fat as 
possible. If upper edge cooks the fastest, 
you may have to either turn fish on plank 
or turn plank itself. Test meat with a fork 
and when it flakes apart, it is done. Salt 
and pepper, pour over drippings you caught, 
or spread the fish with chunks of butter 
and serve. 

If you fry fish so its meat does not ab- 
sorb much grease, it will taste better, be 
more wholesome and pall the appetite less. 

Two conditions are important in this 
feat. First, unless you roll the fish in dry 
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meal or bread crumbs, wipe it dry. A 
damp wet fish can absorb more grease than 
a dry one. Second, have the fat very hot. 
Add the pieces slowly to not cool it down 
below the searing temperature. Watch 
these things and the fish will dish up 
greaseless and tasty. Some of the best 
cooks work with deep fat—enough grease 
in the skillet to float the pieces as they 
cook. Others use only enough to prevent 
the meat sticking. The deep fat plan is 
recommended as best. 

Fat of bacon and salt pork are generally 
used but for a real treat in camp, carry a 
can of Crisco or similar shortening and 
keep it just for frying fish. Butter works 
well, but needs a lower temperature as it 
burns away if too hot. Fish may be simply 
wiped dry and salted, or the chunks can be 
salted, rolled in beaten egg and then in 
meal or bread crumbs. 

If you have a reflector baker you can 
roast or bake fish that are almost as tasty 
as when planked. Grease outside of fish, 
lay a slice of bacon inside it and put in 
a greased pan. Adjust before the fire so 
fish cooks quickly as biscuits. If meat 
starts to stick in pan, add a little water. 
Do not cook too long and dry the fish. 
ing is a fine way to handle a big meaty 

sh, 

Fish baked in the reflector may be 
stuffed for the sake of variety. Fry a 
chopped onion with several slices of bacon. 
When onion is brown, mix in a cup of 
bread crumbs, add enough hot water to 
completely moisten the bread and season 
with salt, pepper and sage. Stuff fish with 
this, wrap a string about body to hold shut 
and bake in reflector oven as above. 


ANOTHER delectable way to cook fish 
without the skillet is to steam it in a 
bed of coals. Some campers carry several 
sheets of regular cooking parchment along 
just for baking and boiling fish and the 
idea is not half bad. Parchment that comes 
around butter will do, so will any strong 
plain paper in a pinch. Grease the parch- 
ment. Season fish with salt and pepper, 
leaving head on. Roll in the paper. If 
you have more than one fish, roll each one 
separately and then envelope them all with 
one large sheet of parchment. Last, wrap 
several thicknesses of newspaper around 
the bundled fish, dip into water long enough 
to saturate the newspaper, and bury in a 
bed of coals. Small fish will steam in 
twelve minutes, larger ones require about 
twice that time. 

In place of wrapping paper on the out- 
side, you may use large wet leaves like 
those of the basswood. A wrapping of 
green grass also serves. Sea-coast fisher- 
men use seaweed quite effectively. 

Boiled fish may not sound appetizing at 
first thought, but you might try it when 
you are weary of all the other ways of 
cooking. Large fish are best to boil. Wrap 
in parchment or in a clean cloth bag and 
drop in salted boiling water. The cloth 
or parchment prevents fish cooking to 
pieces. Two or three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar in the water improves the taste. 
Lemon juice is even better. Ten minutes 
vigorous boiling suffices for small fish, 
twenty minutes for the large thick-meat 
fellows. Boiled fish may be a bit tasteless 
unless served with a dressing of melted 
butter and vinegar or lemon juice. 

Left-over fish can be heated up in this 
white sauce and go surprisingly well as 
gravy. Stir two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour into three level tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or bacon fat. Cook and stir 
until flour is smooth, then slowly add one 
pint of milk. Stir constantly and when the 
mixture has cooked smooth, salt and pepper 
to taste and add the left-over pieces of 
fish. Salt extra well and the result is not 
unlike creamed codfish, 
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again we are of- 
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Russell Oneida me 
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95 Angelus Air Mattress 
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/ SLEEPING BAG 


Novel air mattress sleeping bag combination chases away 
camp “bugaboo”. Full size Kapok Sleeping Bag with % length 
tapered “body fit” air mattress in sub pocket and zipper 
fastenings, complete in durable waterproof covering. Just as 
comfortable as a bed at home. Weight only 15 .lbs. Price 
$15.95. Express prepaid. Write for catalog of complete line. 
Pacific States Equipment Company, 1549 Venice Bivd., 
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$O-LO Plastic—spreads 
the sole with a knife, like 
butter. Dries tough overnight. 
Outwears leather. Mends sole 
or builds heel, lc. Also fixes 
tires, boots, and has 234 outdoor 
and indoor uses, Guaranteed. 
Get So-Lo at any hardware or 5 
and 10c store. 








Jim Dandy Cabin Trailer 


Classy! Roomy! Easy to 
build in any size at low 
! Accommodates 2 to 
4 people. Plans and _ in- 
structions. only %1.00— 
include l diagrams, 
sketches, Bie eal material 
fist, ete. Big value for all 
{nterested in camp trailers 0 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM Ss Box 125-F,Wausau,Wis. 
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Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 
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Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 
the eight Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all eight 
of them are well illustrated. 














“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 
interesting and instruc- Se genet -— that’s 
tive. It is particularly i what in this most 
interesting to me because Eight Volumes interesting little book.” 
it deals -, &—~ the 

ieties o common . oo . P 
boy "these parts.”"—D. H. Fishing Facts. a Sut Bite a2 = 
W., Ohio. By Sheridan R. Jones ae think your- 
eile Bait Casting. self, there are stunts in 
Tt is the best and most | By Sheridan R. Jones | his book you've never 
practical book for the Fly Casting thought of."—I. R. R., 
money I have read. B , ° Kans. 
This set of books will be y Sheridan R. Jones 
worth its weight in gold Camper's Man- r 
to either novice or ual. “It is just what I have 
expert.”"—J. Z., Ill. By Horace Kephart been looking for. Any 
Wing Shooting one of the kinks is worth 

“I wouldn't take $5.00 By Chas. Aching the price of the book 
for it if I couldn't get your illustrations 
another one.”"—C. M., Big Game Hunt- qocwe good.” —J. J. R., 
Jinn. meg. le 

_ By Townsend Whelen 
“I think just this much Shooting Facts. “It is the best book of 
of Fy! Facts'—I By Chas. Askina its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue R. read and it will teach 
of the series. Sise > Gor Been ? the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- as the _ beginner.’’—F. 
sideration taid its E. M., Ill. 














Packed Full of Information 


NDERLYING the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart’s works are still the 
acknowledged authority on camping and ‘The 
Camper’s Manual” is one of his best. We 
have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Lae gh ives a 6-months a ata 
for all sublished inks. Send yours in. 


Keeping Feet Dry in Waterproof Shoes 
pL VEN just a few minutes of rain can 
make miles of wet underbrush to travel 
through to say nothing of an all-day rain. 
This brushed off water runs down one’s 
breeches and into the top of high shoes 
(at arrow, Fig. 1) and the feet get wet 
even in the finest waterproofed footwear. 
Remedy—on a wet day draw plenty of 
surplus of your breeches legs up out of 





your shoes (Fig. 2). Next draw this sur- 
plus down outside of the shoe leaving 
enough above to give the knees plenty of 
room (Fig. 3). Now around the top of 
the shoe and outside of the part of the 
breeches which you have drawn down, put 
a strong rubber band or an elastic band 
(A. of Fig. 4) and the rain will run on 
down outside of the shoes (Fig. 4).—Wm. 
H. Tonne, N. J. 


New Treads for Rubber Boots 


MOOTH bottom boots are tricky in 
climbing and in walking logs. When 
the soles wear slick, I put on rubber cleats 
and give them new non-skid ability. I use 
the rubber sole material sold to repair shoes 





and which is a plastic compound spread on 
with a knife. Make short rolls of this 
material about the diameter of a pencil. 
Lay on the sole as in the drawing, then 
before the stuff sets, pinch it into cleat 
shape. I use an “X” on the heel and 
three cleats on the toe end. Let them set 
and harden two days and they will greatly 
prolong the useful life of your boots.—D. 
D. Hathaway, Pa. 


Leather Breaking Tools for Tanners 


ITHER of these tools will break or 
soften properly tanned buckskin or 
leather with one going over. Fig. 1 is an 
old 10 or 12-inch file with the lower end 
rounded off. Drive handle of file in a block 
of wood to hold it rigid and erect. To use, 
pull the skin back .and forth over the 
rounded end, bearing down as much as hide 
will stand. Be careful at thin spots or 
around cuts and tick holes or-it may tear. 
Fig. 2 shows a tool made from a 15-inch 
length of 34-inch pipe and a Model T Ford 
differential thrust ring, new or used. Cut 
a slot in the end of pipe and two inches 
from this cut-out a notch wider than width 
of ring. Drill in this notch for a %4-inch 
stove bolt which holds ring in place. Edge 
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Fig. 2 























Fig. 1 


of ring can be ground off square like a 


skate blade. When the upper edge becomes 
dull in use loosen the stove bolt and turn 
a new part of ring’s circumference up. Fix 
the pipe firmly in a block of wood like the 
file tool and draw hide back and forth over 
ring’s upper edge—Tama L. Allen, Ore. 

Editor’s Note:—I have examined samples of 
skins softened by Mr. Allen with these tools. The 
hide was soft as chamois and very light colored. 
These tools should save much of the labor neces- 
sary with less efficient methods of “breaking” 
buckskin or leather. 


A Home-Made Pack 


HIS pack sack is used by many moun- 

tain prospectors, costs nothing to make, 
has ample capacity, is comfortable on the 
back and is easily adjusted to packer and 
load. You need a com- 
mon gunny sack, a strip ” 
of old woolen blanket 
15 inches wide and 6 
feet long for shoulder 
straps and two short 
pieces of small rope to 
tie straps to bag. Make 
a single knot in the mid- 
dle of the blanket strip. 
Gather top of sack to- 
gether and push through 
this knot and tighten. 
Place round. stones in 
each lower corner of ; 
the bag and tie around - 
them with the short 
ropes. Tie these in turn to the ends of 
the blanket strip. You can adjust the 
shoulder strips to any convenient length, 
or you can fasten the lower ends higher 
on the bag if that position carries more 
easily —Frederick C. Gilbert, Mont. 


To Waterproof Tents 


M* one gallon of boiled linseed oil, 
one-half pint of paint dryer and three 
quarts of gasoline (standard grade). This 
is enough compound to waterproof a 
medium sized tent. Sponge the canvas 
with water before applying as this swells 
the fibers and they absorb the treatment 
more readily. Apply with a wide brush.— 
Phillip E. Grants, N. Y. 


Bass of the Mexican Border 
(Continued from page 15) 


beneath the boulder, I felt the sudden 
strike that quickens the pulse of a fish- 
erman. Morena bass normally strike as 
hard as any bass I have ever known, and 
this one lived up to expectations. In the 
boat he measured to the usual size, about 
fourteen inches and just under two 
pounds. 

On the next cast Harold took a bass 
in the same place and with the same type 
of lure. Then followed an hour of fish- 
ing that any angler might well remember. 
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Whenever during a lull we decided to 
move to fresh water, one of us received a 
vicious strike. We continued to take bass 
on one variety of lure and in one small 
piece of water, until it occurred to us to 
count the catch. To our amazement we 
discovered that we had already bagged 
two limits. 

After a late lunch-and a nap on land 
we decided to fish with barbless hooks 
until dark. We returned to the rocky 
shore above the promontory, and began 
casting just as the sun was sinking be- 
yond the granite hills. The wind had 
died completely, dark shadows clung to 
the rock-strewn strand. What happened 
at noon was memorable enough, but the 
events of that evening were even more 
so. Below the brooding stillness of the 
water countless large-mouths were on 
the alert. The place seemed alive with 
them. Almost every cast brought a 
strike, and any bait seemed as good as 
any other. It would be interesting to 
know how many fish we caught and re- 
turned to the water. With an artificial 
mouse, a lure that had never been very 
productive for me, I was able to win 
fourteen strikes on fourteen casts, and 
to land all but the first and the last. 
Harold stayed with me strike for strike, 
until darkness brought to a close the 
day and the fastest bass fishing either 
of us had ever experienced. 


MAORENA, like other lakes, is whim- 
sical. I have known days when 
without any apparent reason her fishing 
was decidedly mediocre. And there have 
been other days when with no clearer 
cause her fishing has been good. There 
was one such day in late autumn when 
Fred and I succumbed to the call of 
Indian summer and the itch for a rod 
and reel. It was long after Labor Day 
when most bass fishermen disjoint their 
rods for the winter. We had the lake 
practically to ourselves. 

Some people complain that Southern 
California has too much climate and not 
enough weather. But even here, the tran- 
quil procession of fair days is subject to 
an occasional rude interruption. Shortly 
after we had established camp in the live 
oak grove near the lower end of the lake, 
cold and clouds and rain closed over us. 
Beginning with a violent downpour, the 
storm settled to a drizzle that lasted 
until dawn. 

The following morning was cold, dark, 
and gusty. Two inches of rain had roiled 
the water of the lake. We pulled toward 
the point with plenty of misgivings, 
thousands of mud hens shifting their 
position along the shore as we advanced. 
And we fished until noon with very 
meager success. On land for lunch, a 
cold wind kept our leather jackets tightly 
buttoned at the neck. 

Such a day as this in the Middle West 
might well stir the lunkers from their 
caves. But in the artificial lakes of the 
Far West few bass of any description 
will rise to artificial lures when the air 
is cold and the sun is banked with clouds. 
Moreover most bass of any given spawn- 
ing are caught soon after they have 
reached the length at which the law with- 
draws its protection. To hook one who 
has escaped the common fate is an event 
that rarely happens even under the most 
favorable conditions. After working half 
the afternoon with scarcely a strike, we 

pulled into a small cove and anchored in 
the midst of its weeds and boulders. There 
was little prospect of success. The hope 
of catching a really large fish was as far 
as it ever gets from the dreams of a 
fisherman. 

“It’s all yours,” said Fred, packing his 
pipe, “I’m going to have at least one good 
smoke out of this day.” 
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“And I,” I replied with more deter- 
mination than conviction, “am going to 
have at least one good fish ” 

Fred curled up with his pipe beneath the 
bow gunwales and out of the wind. After 
half an hour he suggested, “The trouble 
with you is that you never know when 
you're licked.” 

“The trouble with you,” I retorted, 
“is—.” But I never told him what the 
trouble was. I had been trying to reach 
a large rock that lay a little out of range 
in deep water well off shore. A favoring 
gust of wind had just helped carry my 
white plug some twenty feet beyond the 
rock. Retrieving slowly and close to the 
granite, I felt a ponderous impact that 
set the blood to pounding in my ap 
It didn’t resemble the characteristic sharp 
blow of a two-pounder, but was more like 
the drag of a supple branch of a sunken 
bush. Bushes, however, do not move 
from their moorings. Almost at once I 
knew that the opportunity which does 
not come every season had now come to me. 

The battle began with slow lunges as 
though the fish did not fully sense the 
doom that threatened him. But under the 
gentle pressure of the rod the pain in his 
jaws persisted and doubtless increased. 
Suddenly he broke out of his lethargy 
and out of the water simultaneously. 

“Gosh,” cried Fred, “you've got one 
this time!” 

“You're right, you bum,” I answered, 
“and let’s see you come alive and get 
those oars out of the water.” 

Fred complied none too soon as the 
fish made a wild rush towards the boat. 
Turning just short of the anchor rope, he 
next leaped unexpectedly into the air, 
shaking his head like a bulldog in the 
attempt to throw the gnawing devil from 
his mouth. “It’s a lie,” cried Fred, “it 
isn't true. There just isn’t a fish as large 
as that in this lake!” 

“He’s in the lake, all right,’ I mut- 
tered behind set teeth, as the bass dove 
into a weed bed, “Our problem is to get 
him out of it.” 


ie proved to be problem enough. The 
twelve-pound test line was none too 
strong after seveal hours’ casting, and 
the bass was deep in the weeds. Fortun- 
ately he was well hooked, so I gave him 
slack, hoping he would come clean with- 
out my help. Presently he did so, and 
yielding to the inexorable persuasion of 
the rod, began to swim doggedly toward 
deeper water. Though perceptibly tiring, 
he was yet too strong to be turned at will. 

“Look out for that boulder,” shouted 
Fred as the line moved dangerously near 
to the jagged edges of a submerged 
chunk of granite. 

“Look out for your blood pressure,” 
I retorted jovially as I snubbed the slow- 
ly weakening fish just short of disaster. 

There followed a succession of sulks 
and leaps and rushes, but the game old 
warrior was failing fast. He sulked and 
leaped and rushed in vain. Slowly I 
shortened the line and played him until 
the white of his belly faced the sky. In- 
serting my fingers between mouth and gill 
slit, I lifted him at long last into the boat. 

“I hope you enjoyed your smoke,” I 
remarked maliciously. Fred, as usual, 
had a good comeback, too good unfor- 
tunately to be printed. 

A five-pound bass in Florida is a com- 
mon phenomenon, but in California it is 
an occasion for celebration. We cele- 
brated with a very special camp meal 
whose foundation was bass steaks. And 
we celebrated many times again by winter 
fireside when memory recalled the day 
on which all conditions were wrong for 
good fishing, excepting that the largest 

ass we had ever taken in the West de- 
cided to kill a wooden minnow. 
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An Alaskan on Goats 


(Continued from page 25) 


and roar of crashing bergs came booming 
down the gorge day and night. The bay 
became so filled with ice that it was im- 
possible to worm a boat through. On the 
morning the ice thinned I lost no time in 
shoving off. 

With most of us ranchers, prospectors 
and trappers here in Alaska the hunting of 
big game has ceased to be a sport. It is a 
task to be performed when the larder is 
low. Sometimes it is even distasteful. 
What sport is there in knocking down a 
deer that stands fifty feet away and calmly 
looks you over? And to those of us who 
are favorably situated to moose country, 
the hunting of moose becomes as matter- 
of-fact as setting a wolf trap. 

I'll make an exception to part of the 
above. It is always with eager anticipation 
that I set out on a goat hunt in the moun- 
tains. In part it is due to the relief from 
the thick brush, devil’s clubs and wind 
falls of the islands, and then there is an 
exhilaration and a feeling of freedom in 
being thousands of feet up the mountain 
in open country where surprises greet you 
at every turn. 


iv is not always that goats are found as 
tame as those back of Le Conte. For 
it is doubtful if these goats ever beheld a 
man before. In places on the mainland 
nearer Petersburg where goats have been 
hunted extensively, it requires some skill 
to bag a goat, unless the topography of the 
country is such as to make a stalk easy. 

A goat dresses out the cleanest and with 
less odor than any game animal in south- 
eastern Alaska. The meat of a fat two or 
three-year old is unsurpassed if properly 
cooked. It is not fry meat, it is too hard. But 
as a roast it ranks with the best of meat. 

I was reading only today that a “moun- 
tain goat was equal in size to a domestic 
goat.” I wonder if that man would still 
think that if he had to pack out an old 
300-pound billy. I have shot several (not 
old billies either) that made two mighty 
good packs. 

Anyway, a mountain goat is not a goat 
at all. He belongs to the tribe of antelope 
(to which the American antelope does not 
belong). His nearest relatives are the 
chamois of the Alps and the serow of the 
Himalayas. 


Kiki—the Blinker 


(Continued from page 21) 


close, but alive and alert, full of question- 
ing. 

Next came the 16 gauge with the same 
results. And then came opening day and, 
for the first time that fall, birds that could 
be located. The lack of birds had been a 
bad handicap all fall. 

The very first moments afield brought 
results—for a flight was on and the tim- 
ber doodles all about us. They were big, 
plump birds that lay close—ideal for the 
try-out—ideal for the lesson that had to 
be taught. 

The first bird was flushed by myself 
without a point and, by luck, I centered 
my shot. The bird fell beside Fred Jones, 
in plain sight. Kiki came in at the shot, 
working beautifully. I told her to find— 
dead bird. 


Find it she did, but what a terrible shock © 


I got. For one breathless instant Kiki 

struck point and I saw victory in my grasp, 

and the next instant she had turned and 

raced behind me. The woodcock scent had 

brought back the old fear; it was now the 

pate - not the gun which filled her with 
rea 





It seemed the end—a lost cause. In my 
despair I felt like giving up the fight. If 
Kiki would not work woodcock, then she 
was of no use to me. Grouse were very 
scarce, quail out of my reach financially. 
As for pheasants, Little Black Joe filled 
my needs too well. It must be woodcock 
or nothing. So I became stubborn—she 
must hunt them. Maybe closer contact 
would overcome her dread. 


WiItH that in mind I picked up the 
dead bird, called Kiki to me and 
fondled and praised her, rubbing the bird 
over her nose and lips. Soon she became 
excited with the attention and finally tried 
to grab the bird. Decidedly encouraged 
: ended that lesson and went on with the 
unt. 

Another bird was killed. This time I 
located it by watching Kiki. She came to 
a spot, pulled away quickly and went on. 
I examined the spot and there lay the bird. 
It seemed that I was as far from success 
as ever, but I persisted and again made a 
fuss over the pupil until she took the bird 
in her mouth. 

All morning this continued until the last 
bird. This whistling, darting bunch of fall 
feathers flushed as Kiki and I neared— 
there was no time for a point. A hasty 
snap shot brought me my day’s limit, and 
a ray of hope and encouragement. Kiki 
soon located the bird and to my surprise 
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Gradually the noise of the shots had less 
effect on the steady, rhythmic pace of 
the white form 


and joy held a short point, then stepped 
forward and put her nose on the dead bird 
and waited for me to pick it up. She had 
not been taught retrieving. 

This time my praise for her and my 
petting were genuine for I could see vic- 
tory once more. But business again cut 
short my hunting and that was my only 
trip with Kiki that fall. I feel positive 
that a few more days would have seen the 
cure completed. 

Another year dragged by and Kiki led 
a dull life. As the open season again ap- 
proached I bemoaned my inability to train 
my dog. How could she learn while cooped 
up in her run? The few trips we did have 
reg barren of birds. Not one could we 

nd. 

And so came the opening day this past 
fall—a day which I shall long cherish in 
memory. First of all because Dad was 
once more by my side in the hunt after 
months in which it seemed that he would 
be lost to us and then that his hunting 
days were over. Apparently as good as 
ever, he was there with Kiki and me. And 
next, because of the hunt itself. 


[AP and I parked the car in the same 
spot that we had used for the last 
three years on the first day out. Within a 
hundred yards of the car was cover from 
which doubles had flushed each time. That 
was the spot in which we hoped to put 
Kiki to the final test. Would the birds be 
there this year? 

We entered the cover expectantly, Dad 
outside on a path, Kiki and I in the thick 
of it. Only a few steps when a flushing 
whistle to my right threw my gun to my 
shoulder as I swung about. A momentary 


glimpse and the darting trickster dipped 
behind a small treetop as I pulled trigger. 
The No. 10s cut through the leaves to 
where he was dodging—all out of my sight. 








At the same instant I called to Dad but 
his gun did not answer. 

To my surprise the bird sailed back 
around the tree and headed downward at 
Dad’s position, landing dead at his feet. I 
called to Kiki and bade her find the bird 
—and watched—hopefully, anxiously. The 
gun shot had not disturbed her, it had only 
brought her in to me. Now she started 
hunting about me like a veteran, just as 
though she knew what it was all about. 
When she hit the bird scent, what would 
she do? Would she turn away or would 
she hold fast? 

Dad waited beyond the thick bush with- 
out touching the bird—I held my breath. 
Suddenly Kiki swung around into a gor- 
geous point, straight toward Dad beyond 
the thick cover—some fifteen feet away. 
Maybe it was another bird. Slowly, care- 
fully, I urged her on and pushed after her 
through briars and brush, on toward Dad, 
straight to the dead bird. 

We looked at each other, Dad and I, in 
complete understanding. Maybe this was 
true. Maybe we had seen victory. But 
we would reserve our shouts until a live 
bird was pointed, the shot taken and the 
point held. This was a dead bird. We 
went on. 

I have seen many bird dogs work wood- 
cock. I have thrilled to beautiful points 
and even more beautiful backing. I have 
taken my full measure of joy from setters 
and pointers alike. But when I look back, 
no point will stand out more clearly in my 
7 than the one which Kiki next 
made. 


"THE cover was thick, so heavy it was 
almost impossible to get through, much 
less raise a gun. And in the middle of it 
poised Kiki—perfect in form—a beautiful 
sight. I called to Dad and worked my way 
into her side. She pointed a spot not more 
than three feet from her nose. And there 
crouched Mr. Timber Doodle, his large 
black eyes sending a glint of the sky up to 
me—the light rings around the eyes lending 
depth to their blackness. On his head the 
buff streaks broke the black into patches 
tled browns and blacks and blue-greys on 
of sunlight and shadow—as did the mot- 
his back and wings. So hard to see—all 
but those alert eyes, high on his head. I 
looked from bird to dog, from dog to bird. 
Both so still, so motionless that they might 
have been a molded part of their sur- 
roundings. 

Kiki and the woodcock, each held by the 
other. No blinking here—no drawing back 
in dread—but firm, sure, perfection of per- 
formance of an instinctive duty. What 
would happen when the flash came and the 
gun sounded? 

I pressed forward until my leg touched 
Kiki's shoulder. Gently I put my hand 
on her neck and stroked back down over 
her side, saying quietly, “Steady, girl, 
steady.” The tensed muscles quivered un- 
der my hand—then grew quiet. I kicked 
some leaves at the silent bird. A whirring 
whistle—a moment’s wait for distance— 
then the roar of the gun and the bird fall- 
ing. I looked down—down to complete joy 
in a victory well earned. Kiki was as 
solid as the rocks that made up Rockland 
County—her point had not wavered. 

The test was over. Once more I had the 
pointer that our first day two years ago 
had promised. Since that last test I have 
hunted often, each hunt bringing me great- 
er joy and greater pride in Kiki. 

The beauty of her work is becoming 
know—offers for her are coming in. But 
she is still in her own home and will con- 
tinue to work only for the one she loves 
as master. For business is getting better— 
the depression is about over—and where 
will I find another to take the place of 
Kiki—the Blinker? 
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SPRING NIGHT CHILL 





OW—get yourself a Woods Two 
Star. Sleep in it anywhere— 
from now to late autumn—tent, 

cabin, cottage, or sleeping porch. No 
matter HOW cold, zippered up in your 
roomy Woods Robe you'll never feel 
it. Even when nights get warmer you 
sleep right—for you ventilate your 
robe as you wish. Hygienic. Body 
moisture escapes freely. . . This is the 
famous robe that’s insulated with 
Woods EVERLIVE Down from North- 


Can°t Get You ina 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 


ern waterfowl. Lined with soft, pure 
wool flannel. Cover of wind-proof, 
shower-proofed, Scotch ‘“‘sail silk.’’ Talon 
or Lift-the-Dot fasteners. Large size $55.50. 
Medium $46.50. There are also other 
weights in Woods Robes, heavier and 
lighter, some lined with wool batt. Woods 
Robes have been first choice of Hunters, 
Explorers, Aviators, en, etc., for 
a quarter century. Ask your outfitter. 
Or order direct. We pay shipping costs. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 











IT Is great sport to “follow the trail," but proper 
equipment is necessary if all the pleasures, free- 
dom and economy of travel are to be had. The 
new GiLktes for 1934 have been designed to 
give greater comfort, more space, in a still very 
compact package. To you, and you, who enjoy 
the outdoors these new GILKIEs will very 
interesting as the easy and economical way 

to enjoy every minute you have for out- 

door living. 


GILKIE TRAILERS 
1326 Wabash, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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ite Coach behind your car and your hotel travels with you wherever 
ee for heel in hotel bills saved. Luxuriously appointed. 
Besieged with berths, wardrobe, shower, stove, ice-box, water tank, 
radio and ge eote — Sn 
6 pdel: 535 to 225. rite today for ircula: 
Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 443 York St., Detroit,gMich. 





The original and tested 
First Aid for Snake Bites. 


" Incision and suction is 
the only treatment of 
@Areal value by actual 4 


g 





The Dudley Kit is compact and should 
be carried at all times where poisonous 
snakes are known to be. 


CLYDE FLACK CO, 


SAN ANTONIO,TEXAS 
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Black Bass and Bass-Craft 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 
chapters crammed with bass lore—all writ- 
ten by one of the most popular angling 
authorities of today. Here are a few of 
the headings: Bass of deep waters; Shore- 
line large mouth; Bronze-back of the ledges; 
Breeding habits of black bass; Angling 
methods on blooming waters; Local color and 
artificial baits; Playing from the reel; The 
splash or the silent cast; Can bass hear?; 
Natural lures for bass. 


Pub. 1924, new edition 1927; 
205 p., illus, 8%*25%441¥% in. 


Only $1.50 While They Last 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 













FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form 

which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 594 E. 
Avenue, Syracuse, New 
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ie . . 
Fishing Shirt 
This Shirt is made in our 
own mills where we make 
all our own yarn, cloth 
and garments and is guar- 
anteed to be 100% ool. 
Just the Shirt for early 
spring fishing. See your 

dealer. 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
Wr attae .......-navccupucscouneresnsnnonstaqnaniseseonasonevsescssoeneososcescoicete 
Address.. 








| Name of Dealet.........cc--s-ocsesscsessserenssenennssnssseresnesoee 

















HE varieties of timber named here 

are simply those which are very 

popular with small boat builders and 
are not the only kinds possible to use. 
Should you find none of them in your local 
lumberyard, select the next best kinds your 
market affords. Pick out timber with as 
nearly the same characteristics as the var- 
ieties recommended for the different parts 
of a boat and you will build with very good 
success. 

There is nothing so deeply mysterious 
about boat building. Old-timer craftsmen 
observe certain rites and have deeply 
ingrained traditions concerning the uses of 
certain ship woods and tools that almost 
amount to superstitions. On the other 
hand, amateurs have made boats out of a 
multitude of different kinds of wood and 
with a surprisingly wide variety of tools. 
A well laid out plan and careful workman- 
ship go a long way toward insuring suc- 
cess even in your first undertaking, pro- 
vided of course, that this first boat is fairly 
simple in construction with none of the 
complications of large craft. 

Lumber for boat hulls and in fact wood 
for any part of the craft should not be 
bone dry. If it is, it may absorb so much 
moisture it will swell excessively and cause 
trouble by buckling, especially in the 
planks. The pieces should be examined 
for large loose knots and dry rot. A small 
tight knot is not objectionable if it occurs 
in a fairly large stick. Small parts of 
course like keels and ribs should be as 
near clear as possible. 

White oak. Weighs 46 to 47 pounds per 
cubic foot. A very popular wood for all 
boat parts requiring great strenth and 
curves. Tough, strong and durable, it holds 
nails and screws well and bends easily 
when steamed. Shrinks and swells too 
much however to be suitable as planking in 
small craft; A favorite for keels, stems, 
ribs, frames, shaft-logs, center-boards, rud- 
ders, sheer strakes, etc. 

White elm. Weighs 41 pounds. Fine 
straight grain, strong and tough. Re- 
sembles white oak and may be used for the 
same parts. Is even more pliable when 
steamed but not as easily procured on 
regular markets as oak. 

White pine. Weight 24 pounds. A dur- 
able wood, easily worked without splitting, 
but not strong or tough. Is rather soft for 
exterior planking when boat receives hard 
service, yet is widely used for planking 
where obtainable. 


HITE CEDAR. Weighs 21 to 24 

pounds. A tough, durable wood with 
nice grain, but not strong like oak. Is a 
big favorite for planking when obtainable 
at reasonable cost. 

Cypress. Weight 27 to 28 pounds. 
Easily worked, very durable and resists 
decay under damp conditions admirably. 
But not tough or strong. Widely used for 
planks since cypress can be purchased al- 
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By Don Richards 


most anywhere at reasonable cost. All in 
all, the most popular wood with amateur 
boat builders. Its poor grain and rough 
surface make it a hard wood to finish with 
either paint or varnish, 

Spruce. Weight about 21 pounds. 
Straight grain, not strong but tough and 
elastic. Used in many places when light 
weight is desired. Can be used for cer- 
tain parts of small boat frames as ex- 
plained below. 

Mahogany. The Mexican variety weighs 
about 38 pounds. Finishes beautifully in 
the natural because of desirable color and 
grain. Widely used for planking, decks 





NOVEL USE FOR AN OUTBOARD 
This illustrates how Elmer Smith of 
Minneapolis uses his outboard motor to 
flood the skating pond at his Lake St. 

Croix home 


and interior finish on better class boats. 
Main objection, perhaps only objection, is 
its cost to the small builder. 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine. Weight 44 
pounds. Has often been used as a sub- 
stitute for oak when the latter is not ob- 
tainable. Is strong, fairly durable, holds 
fastenings well, but not as easily worked 
as white pine or cypress. Does not bend 
readily for curved parts. As it is stocked 
in about every lumberyard in the land, 
yellow pine must sometimes be the last and 
only resort of some boat builders and has 
often been used for both frames and planks. 
When used as frame material, the individual 


parts should be of fair size to give sufficient. 


strength. Yellow pine however is not rec- 
ommended if oak and cypress are procurable. 
Here are specific recommendations for 
= wood to be used for specific parts of 
ts. 
Keel. White oak for small boats. Sail- 
boats whose keels are shaped from sticks 
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Don Richards 


Woods for Boat Building 





as large as 2 x 7 inches can use yellow pine 
if necessary. 

Steam-bent ribs. Again white oak. 
White elm is also good. 


AWED FRAMES. For frames built 

up of three, four or five members, use 
white oak, elm, chestnut, spruce or if 
nothing better is available yellow pine. For 
certain small craft like duck boats and 
kyaks, these frames may be band-sawed in 
one piece from %-inch plyboard. By laying 
one frame inside another, there is little if 
any waste in cutting out a complete set. 

Stems. White oak. Yellow pine if of 
heavy cross-section. Hackmatack can be 
bought in natural crooks from shipyards 
and is often used. This expense however 
is not necessary in building small boats 
whose plans generally specify a built-up keel. 

Chines. These are battens which join 
bottom and bilge planks. Oak is best for 
small craft. Fir is sometimes used to re- 
duce cost. 

Inwales. Oak, spruce or fir. Oak is 
strongest, spruce cheaper. Oak preferred 
since inwales are often thin and narrow. 
Oak gives needed strength to back up the 
nailed top plank. 

Bilge battens, seam battens. Oak, spruce 
or fir. Oak preferred of course. 

Planking. White pine, cedar or cypress. 
Mexican mahogany if expense need not be 
kept to a minimum. In double-planked 
boats, redwood may be used and is often 
specified for the inner layer or inner skin. 
_ Decks. Mahogany of course in the best 
jobs with varnished decks. If deck is to be 
canvas covered, almost any wood is usable. 
Plyboard is often used to deck small boats 
since wide widths can be obtained and fitted 
with fewer joints. Composition board has 
also been used. Any planking wood is 
good, yellow pine is frequently used to cut 
cost. Yellow pine may also be used for the 
thin slat floor laid in duck and row boats. 

Outside combing. Any planking material. 

Inside combing. Planking wood, fir or 
spruce. 

Transoms. Oak, mahogany or fir. 


Another Ice Boat 


FU PITOR Outdoor Life:—I was very 
much interested in the picture of the 
power ice boat in your February issue and 
enclose a photo of one I built several years 
ago. My boat is powered by an air-cooled 
motorcycle engine and a home-made pro- 
peller. The picture shows skis mounted 
under the boat for running over snow. I 
also have interchangeable iron runners for 
ice. I have added, since photo was taken, 
an air fin and rudder. The fin turns with 
the steering runner and makes the boat 
more responsive and easier to control. 
Steering is done from the rear cockpit by 
a foot bar. A drag brake is mounted under 
the rear cockpit. 

I prefer a _ front-mounted propeller. 
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Then if a blade breaks or I have to “bail 
out” for some emergency, I know I’m not 
going to be clipped in the head as might 
—_—- with a prop mounted behind the 
pilot. 


Mich. Cuas. H. SNowpeEN. 


New Device Adapts Auto 


Engines to Boats 


N SPITE of the number of boat owners 

who would like to install automobile 
engines in their boats, little attention to 
developing some practical stern drive 
adapter has been displayed by nautical and 
mechanical engineers. It has always seemed 
to us that. a moderately priced’ devicé -of 
this nature would go over pretty well. 
Good used auto engines can be bought at 
very low prices and a mechanical adapt- 
ing drive which would make them suitable 
for boat use without too many complica- 
tions to meet and overcome ought to enjoy 
a wide sale. 

We note an engineering firm in Con- 
necticut is announcing such a stern drive 
adapter, but unfortunately the price seems 
rather out of line with the small boat own- 
er’s pocketbook. The announced cost is 
$160 without clutch. This isn’t so bad 
for the man owning a 35 to 50-foot cruiser 
but is impractical for the fellow who wants 
to use a Ford or Chevrolet motor in an 
18 to 25-foot craft. When somebody is 
able to offer an adapter at about one-fourth 
the above sum for the small boat folks, 
then a lot of grief will be lifted from our 
shoulders. For it’s pretty hard to make a 
lot of amateurs believe that the job of 
making an auto engine run properly in a 
boat is no picnic. It takes a lot of work 
and no little mechanical genius to get 
everything coordinated. 


New Caille Models 


NNOUNCEMENT of the new 1934 

line of Caille outboard motors has 
just been made by officials of the Caille 
Motor Co. of Detroit. These new motors, 
comprising 11 models and embracing a 
power range from 4.4 horsepower to 23 
horsepower, are still identified as Caille 
Red Heads. All models have been de- 
signed to serve as utility motors in the 
outboard field—special racing motors 
having been dropped from the line to en- 
able the plant to concentrate its facilities 
on the more popular designs for sports- 
men and outdoor enthusiasts. 

An interesting feature of the 1934 
Caille models is the inclusion of gear shift 
control as optional equipment at a slight 
increase in price. This is an exclusive 
patented mechanism perfected by Caille 
over five years ago and is now being used 
by the outboard motoring public in ever 
increasing numbers. It offers some very 
interesting and distinct advantages. This 
engineering feature is a built-in, integral 
mechanism—and should not be considered 
as an accessory. Gear shift control’ pro- 
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TAKE A TIP FROM 
VETERAN OWNERS 
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BALANCED 


mm CONSTRUCTION 


Get this 
Booklet and 
Chart, FREE 


Don’t buy any 
outboard until you 
know all about 
**Balanced Con- 
struction,” fully cov- 
ered in this interest- 
ing booklet. It’s yours 
for the a Also get 
Sd copy of illustrated 
andy Chart, describing 
the 1934 line of John- 
son SEA-HORSES. FREE. 
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JOHNSON SFA-HORSES 
















































Camp IS NOT CAMP 
witnout A Boat 


An Otp Town Boar adds a lot to vaca- 
tion at a very low cost. There are 
models for every vacation need. Small, 
fast open-boats for fishing, outings or 
“trips to town.” Large, all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. 

Old Town Boats are rugged and leak- 
proof. Perfectly balanced and reinforced 
to withstand all weights of motors. 
Speedy. Responsive. nd for a free 
catalog showing models and prices. Also 
dinghies, rowboats and all types of 


canoes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 574 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 














Boat Builders Since 1881. Over 32,000 boats on 
the market today. Boats for all purposes. 
Send for circulars. 

DAN KIDNE Sons, 


ae Inc. 
WEST DE PERE, wise. 









Here’s new low 
cost Power... 





for launch, cruiser, 
runabout, or sail yacht 


Put a tried and trusty all-marine Ker- 
math engine in your boat. Then you'll 
know what the last word in boating sat- 
isfaction really means. Quick, easy 
starting, eager, responsive power w— 
new economy of operation— years of 
consistently fine performance — guaran- 
teed dependability — all combine in a 
Kermath to give you that extra factor 
of safety and performance to make 
boating a real pleasure. There's a 
Kermath size 
built to fit any 
pocketbook and 
every type of 


boat — 8 to 450 
horsepower. 





Economize with an engine 
correctly designed for 
your 
FREE: This new Boat 
Buyer's Guide, illustrating 
and fully describing all 
kinds of boats — mailed 
on request. 
a MANUFACTURING CO. 
Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit 


<ERMATH 


4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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vides new outboard maneuverability by 
permitting the motor to be started in 
neutral. This also has the advantage of 
operating the motor while moored to the 
dock or anchorage. It enables the owner 
to troll at slow speeds without choking 
the motor, yet it can be shifted into high 
speed forward in a split second. A full 
reverse is another attractive feature of 
gear shift control which can be used for 
backing up, maneuvering the boat into 
position or bringing it to an instant stop. 

These speed positions are controlled 
through the steering lever. A simple up 
and down motion is all that is required. A 
ratchet locking device prevents the steer- 
ing lever from slipping out. 





Model 129, a special Caille twin cylinder 
sport model 


Gear shift control provides an added 
factor of safety in the operation of any 
outboard boat and it is said that it adds 
to the lift of the motor itself by reducing 
driving strains and mechanical stresses. 

The new Caille motors start at $88 for 
the lightweight single which has become 
quite popular among a growing list of 
fishermen, hunters and campers. It is 
easily packed away and can be trans- 
ported or carried by hand. Other models 
are available in both single and twin 
cylinder design. 


Oating AINKS 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published | Kinks. Send yours in. 


Safety Filling Device for Outboards 
pacce=.. an ordinary oil can and bore 
two holes in stopper. Fit 34-inch brass 
tubing in the holes, one piece long enough 
to reach bottom of can and project one inch 
through stopper, and a shorter tube reach- 


N2 Gel. Gen 

















ing just through stopper and projecting an 
inch on top. Fit atomizer bulb to the short 
tube and 12 inches of rubber tubing to the 
long pipe. Squeeze bulb a few times and 
you have enough pressure to force gas 
from can into motor tank without waste 
or dangerous spilling on a hot manifold— 
H. D. B., Shaw, Ohio. 


The Outboard 
Service Station 


A Boat for Shallow River 

Editor:—I am contemplating by either direct 
purchase or having a local concern build same, a 
fishing boat to use with my Johnson Sea Horse 
“*4”’ motor. I want your advice since this boat 
is to be used in rivers with many riffles to pull 
over and must be light but durable.—J/. C., Ohio. 

Answer:—I cannot tell you just what kind of a 
boat to get but perhaps I can help you answer 
your own question. 

Boat satisfaction depends more on the user than 
on the boat itself. A model that you are used 
to, that has a familiar feel to it, will always seem 
more comfortable than one that feels strange. 
Next in importance is suitability. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how well a boat is built if it is not designed 
for the use to which it will be put or the power 
that is to be used with it. In your case that 
means that you want a river model for small 
power. You need give no attention therefore to 
sea-going types or to high-speed fishing models. 

To understand the question of weight and 
strength consider a boat as in two parts, the body 
and the chassis. The body is essentially an en- 
closure to keep the water out. Tne chassis car- 
ries the load and distributes the strains. The 
reason this is not immediately clear is because 
our common flat bottom boat does not divide these 
two functions but makes the planking not only 
carry the load but take (not distribute). the 
strains. In other words an ordinary rowboat is 
built so that you can run it on a rock and the 
particular spot that makes contact with the rock 
is strong enough to take the blow. A canoe on 
the other hand is intended to bounce off the rock 
or at least to distribute the actual force of the 
contact over a considerable area. The chassis of 
a canoe consists of the gunwales, the ribs, and 
the plank, known as the bridge girder, which 
comes at the top of the bend in the ribs. The 
chassis of a boat consists of the bow pieces and 
transom joined at the top by the gunwales and 
at the bottom by the chines, and, if the design 
includes it; the keel. Frames connecting wales, 
chine and keel reduce the span lengthwise and 
therefore increase the strength of the longitudinal 
members. If you have a cheap yardstick handy 
you can prove to yourself that you can bend the 
whole stick, but you can get very little deviation 
from a 6-inch section of the same stick. The 
material is the same but you have added strength 
to it by reducing the span. In the same way 
you add strength to a light framework by increas- 
ing the number of frames or ribs, and you re- 
quire only the lightest sort of covering for the 
sides and bottom to keep the water out. It is 
practical, however, to make the bottom a little 
heavier than the sides just to take the rubbing 
strains on the outside and the passenger strains 
on the inside. 

A river model usually has a little more rocker 
in the keel line than an open water model—to 
make steering quicker. For your motor, however, 
you want the keel fairly straight near the back 
of the boat. 

At present prices you can buy a good standard 
boat more economically than you can build.— 
D. R. 





In Snipeville 


(Continued from page 19) 


very busy Clarence Stevens, at the wheel. 

“What do they live on? What do they 
do?” we inquired with alarm. “Oh, these 
hammock people are not so bad off. They 
get plenty of fish from the Kissimmee. 
Lots of ducks. Now and then a deer or 
bear. Little garden in there, too. They 
got grits and they grind their own molasses 
—and, of course, they make a poor grade 
of ’moon.’” 

Seeing this barefoot, timid boy made me 








forget our own going for the moment. By 
now Stevens’ Chevvy was all but floating 
along. This Kissimmee marsh was not a 
miasmatic sort of thing. It had a hard, 
grass-covered bottom, as long as traction 
was possible. But of course we didn’t 
bring along an outboard. And that’s where 
we made a mistake. We might have rigged 
it on the little truck’s stern. 

There had been more or less rain for sev- 
eral days. It was hard to locate what Mr. 
Stevens chose to term the shore line. You 
see this marsh is about five miles across, 
in dry weather. It must be fifty miles in 
length. And that’s our idea of plenty of 
room for a lot of people to hunt snipe. 
The day was cloudy and windy, with a 
storm threatening. We piled out in the 
middle of things, left the truck knee-deep 
in the over-flow and went to it. Looked 
to me like the snipe would need webbed 
feet to negotiate the depths. We got im- 
mediate action. Clarence’s first shot spelled 
the end of a cotton-mouth. Later on Rex 
popped a rattler, but, personally, I was so 
busy looking up I never even thought of 
snakes. Stevens must have agitated those 
birds on previous trips. They were far 
from being tame. The rain began falling 
and the wind whistled out of the west. 


E birds were there in droves. Don’t 
think we were ever busier in our lives 
than that first half hour. Snipe to the 
east of us. Snipe to the west of us. Snipe 
to the north and south. The air was full 
of birds. The blasts of the shotguns started 
the herons and cranes. It put up a bunch 
of white ibis. Over toward the river flocks 
of ducks would lift up here and there, only 
to drop back in the feeding grounds, safe 
from approach by either land or water. 
Several bands of lesser and greater yel- 
lowlegs called as they retreated to less 
noisy territory. 

Beach was banging away with his little 
over-and-under. My old pump was yell- 
ing for help. Stevens said we'd get our 
guns hot. We did—and plenty. Looked 
to me I was shooting blanks most of the 
time. There would be a speck of grey 
down the wind, a cheery weep-weep, and 
the speck would fade into the tree-fringed 
haze that marked the river bank. 

Once met Rex at the ammunition 
wagon. “This must be the snipe heaven 
of the world,” he told me. “I’ve heard 
about this place before. Glad to try it 
out. See now why the Florida hunters 
stick to quail and pass up the snipe.” And 
right there I thought of the Cracker who 
said “shoot a case of shells, and not get 
your limit of fifteen snipe.” 

That fellow knew something. I could 
think back to other hunts when I had 
bagged a few snipe, even remembered dis- 
tinctly two doubles I had made. But why 
should Rex limit his remarks about snipe 
hunting being for us visitors to the state? 
Ammunition was just as expensive, any- 
way you looked at it. All of which made 
me surmise the shell makers could do 
worse than propagate snipe. We had 
hunted quail for days, passed by dozens of 
ponds the snipe were using. From the 
Georgia line to the Keys, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Gulf, the state was alive with 
snipe—millions of them. We had hunted 
them up the river once, east from Lake 
Wales. That day a pack of roving razor- 
backs had spoiled our shooting. 


FLORIDA hunters liked action, here 
it was. Gobs of it. A snipe grounds 
all the way from Haines City to Lake 
Okeechobee, with hundreds of miles of 
grassy shorelines around that big inland 
sea. The local folks were overlooking 
something, a fine substitute for any possible 
shortage in the quail crop. 
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Start IN NEUTRAL with CAILLE 


Gear Shift Control 
x 


Slip into high or troll at a 





HIGH SPEED... 
REVERSE LOW SPEED 
REVERSE 


snail's pace—back up or stop on a dime 
—It's all the same to a gear shift CAILLE 





ARE you one of those dyed-in-the-wool fishermen looking 

ard maneuverability ? 
check over the new patented 1934 Caille built-in Gear Shift 
They offer you new exclusive patented 


for the last word in outbo 


Control models. 
features such as— 


1, Neutral starting while the boat is moored at the dock 
or anchored, 2. Extra slow trolling speed with low speed 


gear shift. 3. High speed forward at the 


of the wrist. 


four horsepower in the light weight 34 
Ib. model to give 9 miles per hour in row 
boats—16 miles per hour in hydroplanes. 
7. Absolutely quiet operation with under- 
water exhaust. 8. New motor smoothness 
derived from Caille’s original Balanced 
Power Head. 9. And a host of other 


features—including increased horsepower 
coupled with real portability. 


Get ALL the facts—Descriptive literature FREE 
—make your own comparison. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6280 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


AILL 





4. Backing out in full reverse. 
5. Stopping on a thin dime with power brake 
certainty—from full speed forward. 6. Over 







Then 


turn 


Caille Motors 
Start at 
$88 for 


the 4.44 H. P. 
Husky Lightweight 
Single 


Callie’s New Deal 
For Dealers 


The Caille franchise points 
the way to new profits in the 
outboard field. Write for 
complete information today. 





1G MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT cis 


Make big money on each 20 Ib. Mead 
le apy Zee —= assemble * Pome 
Paddle in 3 days from complete “‘cut-to-fit” Kit, 
$15.75 F0.B. Factory (2-Seater, $19.50). 

G IVENI Can't -— wa vost Snappiest 
t! a t. Somplete Sailing a 

Oe ate fer dollars extra). RUSH 10e for illue- 
now given with trated folder and Free $6 Paddle Offer 


Ki'Yek— MEAD GLIDERS 12S. Market 
7 oen herve? Dept. O- 


wisn Fold-Flat 
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weet . 
2, Wooden Boat. Fold in 
\ Fa one minute. Carry on 
oil running board. 8 ft., 60 

The 


Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 Ibs. 
boat used to explore the 
canyons and shoot the 
rapids of the Colorado 
River. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
430 Arcade, Los Angeles, or 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago; or John H. Graham & Co., Inc., 
113 Chamber St., New York. 











RoO-PELLE ER 


New creation replaces oars; 
operates by one hand; steering 
lever on top. Attachable 15 
seconds; hinge allows kick up. 
Usable rear or side boat. 
Ball bearing ; aluminum ; weight 
14 Ibs. Cruising speed 2 miles, 
maximum 4. Propeller 9x10 
inches; gear ratio 6 to 1. 
Moves boat forward or back- 
ward. Easy to use. Sold direct 
only for $16.00 cash f.0.b., or 
shipped C.0.D. subject to ex- 


amination. 
RO-PELLER MFG.CO., Connersville, Ind. 
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| A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 
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Tomes? 
BEATS" 
the World 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 








Canoes 
$38 
and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 

strong and durable. Many color combinations. 






$36 
d 
Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 
e 
Rowboat 
$70 










OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR. OTHER 
OUTBOARD oR 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 154 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. W 

450 Ibs. Price, $165. 


““*Bizase state the tind of boat you aretmacrestedon (69) 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann Write to i St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. J NY. 
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mplete motor 


$3 * added quiet + han 
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OUTBOARD 
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INCE Imperial models were first an 
nounced, thousands have wondered, 
“Will one of them fit my boat?” In 
practically two cases out of every three the 
answer is “Yes”. The Imperial Lightwin 
weighs only 47 pounds, the Lightfour only 
58 pounds. They develop, respectively, 5.5 
and 9.2 N. O. A. certified brake horsepower at 
4000 R. P. M. Only the very smallest type of 
craft requires less power and weight, only the 
users of fairly large or fast hulls want more 


power or speed. 





Scsemeahaaiadea have been blazing 
new trails in reducing weight-per-horsepow- 
er. The new Imperials now step out with the 
lowest weight-power ratio in their respective 
classes. Despite weight reduction, safety mar- 
gins have been increased. New engineering, 
new costly materials accomplish this—the Im- 
perials’ new silent spiral drive is one sigaifi- 
cant example. 

ther 





“A twin chat fires like a four—a four that’s 
smooth as an eight” — portrays the basic 
smoothness of the two Imperials. To finally 
isolate boat and driver from every trace of 
remaining vibration the engines are floated 
in two large rubber bearings. Even the steer- 
ing handle with its patented Co-Pilot feature 
is rubber floated. 


- = 
— = 


The Evinrude and Elto lines for 1934 include 
a full range of lighter motors (weighing as 
little as 29 pounds), bigger motors and mo- 
tors for specialized service. Prices as low as 
$79.50. Write for Silver Anniversary catalog. 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 5583 N. 27th 
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§ PEED on/ POWER Aus. 
SEA EAGLE Fy] YF Q INBOARD 


Attractive Powered up to 55 H. P. 


Prices Our competent boat mechanics 


° will deliver and launch your Sea 


16 Fe Eagle Flyer right on your lake or 
oe river, relieving you of all delivery 

of Zipping and launching worries. Galvan- 
Speed ized Armco iron hull. Air cham- 


bers like a lifeboat. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 


M LLIN MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BOAT DIVISION 
U S 108 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 















THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG OM10] 








oom 
j shed. ience unnecessary, 
tell you how. Big demand—write 
today “ free Mushroom 
a INDUSTRIES, LTD,, DEPT, 568. TORONTO,ONT, 





STAR METAL BOATS 
CATALOG cai 


A complete line of 
well built metal 
cowboats and out- 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. O,—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind, 
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Non-Sinkable . 
board motor boats. Better 








At noon old Jupe turned loose. The three 
of us climbed aboard the bow seat in the 
sheltered cabin, the only shelter, by the 
way, for some woozy miles. We ate our 
sandwiches in quarters so close that our 
teeth touched. 

“Looka ’er rain! Save th’ wimmin and 
children first,” yelled the skipper. 

“Y’ not kiddin’ us much,” rejoined 
Beach, sizing up the starboard outlook 
through his porthole. “This baby’s up to 
her hips right now.” As a matter of fact 
she was listing a bit. Piling into our 
slickers we began easing the rudderless tub 
for high ground, so-called. 

Once she was safely anchored in the 
scrub palmettos, our lunch and hot ther- 
mos-bottle java properly dispatched, we 
again started rainward in search of the 
elusive zig-zagger. The snipe were no 
doubt having other difficulties than dodg- 
ing shot. They were looking for shallow 
places in which to light. Where there had 
been hundreds of birds before noon now 
there were none. It was a fit place for 
great blue herons and sand-hill cranes. 
The rolling prairie was a billowing lake. 
And, singularly enough, two  sand-hills 
flopped across the marsh and dropped down 
within a hundred yards of us. 

These cranes are highly regarded as food 
by Floridians. Before they were protected 
by law, and when both the sand-hill and 
the wild turkey were more or less plentiful, 
the long-legged fellow used to “count” the 
same as a turkey in the score of the 
shooter. 

The general atmosphere of the place re- 
minded me a lot of Okeechobee, less than 
fifty miles southward. Fasten your eye in 
any direction and some sort of bird life 


would come into view. Bitterns, Mexican 
buzzards, turkey buzzards, hawks, crows, 
water turkeys, herons, cranes, occasional 


flocks of ducks—always something to in- 
terest you in the air. 


5 MUSHED north maybe a mile, mean- 
while disturbing a herd of burr-coated 
range cattle. On a bit of “upland” a small 
covey of quail zoomed out ahead of me. 
Dropping three of the birds I again com- 
pared the getability of Bob White vs. Jack 
Snipe. If all those birds had been quail, 
we'd bagged the limit in the first hour, at 
the very outside. 

We got a few good shots, anyway, be- 
cause now and then a snipe would wing 
past in search of a landing field. We 
would spot others as they dived down in 
distant places. Getting to these singles in- 
variably meant round-about journeys. More 
likely than not we’d scare them well ahead 
of us by splashing through the marsh grass. 

In the late afternoon the sky cleared a 
bit and we made an effort to snap a few 
pictures. One of them shows our total 
bag of thirty-five birds. That was more 
snipe ready for the pan than we had ever 
seen at one time before in our lives. Still 
we were ten under the legal limit for three 
men. 

As line after line of water birds came 
winging down the river to their roosting 
places there were three thoughts as one. 
How the dickens were we going to get our 
rig out to the alleged highway? “We'll 
make ’er all right,” Clarence assured us. 
And we did. Stevens headed her nose over 
the scrub palmetto. We sounded the ponds 
as we got to them. 

. The very worst place of all was the 


stretch near the road itself. But, with a 
push and a prayer, we made it. In the 
words of Ripley, “believe it or not,” when 


we got back to town there were hunters 
who had combed the quail covers all their 
lives who “allowed as how” this was the 
“fust time” they ever had a hand-to-eye 


peep at a snipe. 
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HE new .22 rifle game of GOFORT 

has jumped ahead with surprising rap- 
idity. Rules and regulations have been 
formulated, definite games _ established, 
types of guns and sights best suited to this 
speed shooting selected and finally—a new 
target invented. 

The name of this target is the Parker- 
Everett GOFORT target. In a spirit of 


FE | 





Members of OUTDOOR LIFE staff test- 
ing the new Parker-Everett target for 
ricochets 


sportsmanship and cooperation, Mr. Hale, 
president of the X-Ring Products Co. and 
Mr. Everett held a conference and agreed 
to exchange target designs so that stand- 
ard sizes and shapes of metal target 


heads on each of the five targets 
would be used by both the X-Ring 
target and the Parker-Everett 
GOFORT target. By so doing both 
makes of targets will offer exactly 
the same shooting surfaces for offi- 
cial games and the tournaments all 
over the country will be standardized 


Target heads and paper facings of the Parker-Everett 
ie heads are metal impact plates with 
the lugs on whic. Ethe full colored pictures of the animals, J 
called facings, are snapped. The bullet must go through editor. 
a vital part of the animal in order to hit the metal and 
Note the extra bullseye target 


whether shot with the X-Ring tar- 
get or the Parker-Everett GOFORT 
target. 

Through these columns we have 
already made our readers familiar 
with the X-Ring target. At this 
time the working principles of the 
Parker-Everett GOFORT _ target 
and how it is adapted to the game 
will be described. It is manufactured 
by Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

The target is attractive in appear- 
ance, with target heads and full col- 
ored paper target facings which are 
shaped and painted with authoritative 
detail, so that the shooter aims at a 
target which, in shape, color, and 
visibility, is exactly like the live 
game it represents. 

It is simple to assemble and easy 
to set up and take down in a few 
seconds without the use of any tools 
in the field. It is light in weight 
and packs into a small space, which 





target. The tar, 


knock the target over. 





The New Parker-Everett 
GOFORT Target 
By Harry McGuire 


without the added burden of tools, makes it 
convenient to carry. The target heads and 
facings can be easily interchanged, without 
tools, the target facings giving strong 
visibility under most adverse conditions. 


HE control unit includes a linen cord, 

specially weather-proofed and nearly 
invisible to the shooter so that it will not 
distract his eye. A detachable reel with a 
handle, set lock and a large drum makes 
handling the long cord quick and simple. 
This unit pivots on the control standard to 
operate the targets, requiring only a light 
four or five-inch pull. No tricky pull or 
jerk is needed—any kind will do. 

The target standard is narrow and of a 
color that is hard to see, offering no mark 
to guide the shooter—he must aim directly 
at the animal target head. The elevating 
mechanism will work even when the stand- 
ard is not installed exactly upright. 

A very important feature is the driving 
unit. The target can be set up quickly in 
any kind of soil and on any flat or sloping 
ground without the need of leveling a spot 
for it. This is also true of the control 
units, the one for the set of five targets 
being detachable so that the operating unit 
can be fastened to a bench or table top if 
desired. 

In the manufacture of the targets, the 
highest grade malleable castings and steel 
have been used. All the metal parts are 
cadmium-plated to make them rust proof. 
This gives the target an attractive, dull 
silver-gray finish similar to aluminum and 
to the face now on the X-Ring targets. 

Although Fred Everett had come from 
New York to show me a trial target a cou- 
ple of months before, my first test of one 


in lower left corner 
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of the reg rular manufactured targets was at 
my farm “Squireen,” with a group of Our- 
poor Lire men, on February 13. We sub- 
jected the target to a grueling test, using 
high-speed .22 bullets at very short dis- 
tances as well as from the longer distances 
demanded by the regulations of GOFORT. 
I was particularly interested in discovering 
if the report that this target ricocheted was 
true. We set up 
a paper-covered 
board backstop 
and out of 150 
shots striking the 
target only two, 
which struck on 
the very edge of 
the metal, rico- 
cheted into the 
backstop. Our ex- 
periments  defin- 
itely disproved 
the statement that 
the Parker-Ever- 
ett target would 
have a tendency 
to ricochet more 
than the X-Ring 
target. 

In two respects 
the target needs 
some _ improve- 
ment. With 150 
shots striking the 





Photo of Parker- 
Everett target in 





target, two bul- 
lets struck the 
lugs that hold the 
facing and broke 


“down” position, 
showing the elevat- 
ing mechanism, tar- 
get head and facing 
fastened on the 
target arm 


the lugs off. This 

is a problem for Parker Bros. to meet. We 
also found that the spring which holds the 
target onto the standard was occasionally 
inclined to weaken and allow the target to 
come off. This happened perhaps five 
times in 150 hits. 


ie ALL other respects the new 

- target is vastly superior to the 
X-Ring, in my personal opinion. 
The paper facings provide life-like 
colored targets, and their edge of 
white makes them visible even on 
dark days. The day we experi- 
mented it was quite dark even in the 
early afternoons, so much so that 
the X-Ring targets standing in their 
regular positions were hardly visible, 
whereas all the Parker-Everett tar- 
gets stood out clearly. 

In the matter of ease of control 
the Parker-Everett target also seems 
superior to the X-Ring. It handles 
with greater ease and sureness. I 
am giving our readers my frank im- 
pressions because we are pushing 
GOFORT for them, not for any 
particular manufacturers. We will 
give you further impressions of this 
equipment when other tests have 
been made. 

Prices of the Parker-Everett tar- 
get as well as the X-Ring target will 
be sent on request to our GOFORT 
Write him today and find 
out all about GOFORT, America’s 
fastest-growing rifle sport. 
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S I have stated before, I believe skeet 
is the greatest game ever devised for 
the users of shotguns. As a sport 

and as a means of competition it cannot be 
beaten. The field and the rules need no 
changes but when we consider the various 
loads and gauges used I believe that for 
competitive purposes there will eventually 
be adopted either a handicap system or the 
loads used in matches will be equalized. 

Will we get around to the point where 
handicaps will be allowed to those who use 
small gauges and light loads, or should 
the loads be brought to one standard, as is 
the case in 16-yard trapshooting ? 

We all know that the man who shoots 
the heaviest load of shot can use the great- 
est amount of spread, and that the fellow 
who shoots a big shot load in a gun bored 
to use the heavy load efficiently will have 
considerable advantage over the man who 
uses a light load. I have pointed out before 
that with the 1%-ounce load in a 12 gauge 
gun the pattern at the distance at which 
the shooter breaks his targets can be as 
large as 28 inches without a possible chance 
of a target slipping through the pattern, 
and that the user of a %-ounce load in a 
20 gauge cannot have more than a 2l- 
inch positive target breaking spread. There 
will be a small percentage of pellets outside 
of the 28 and 21-inch circles with the two 
loads, but we cannot be sure that this outer 
fringe of shot will break targets every 
time. 

With the foregoing 21 and 28-inch pat- 
terns in mind it may be seen plainly enough 
that the man shooting the larger load does 
not have to point his gun quite as care- 
fully as the chap who is shooting the small- 
er load. Occasionally the man with the 
larger spread will hold slightly to one side 
of a target and break it, while with the 
smaller spread the shooter would score a 
miss if he pointed his gun the same dis- 
tance to one side of the mark. 

Recognizing the advantage the user of 
a large shot load has over the fellow using 
a small load, the Southern California Skeet 
Assn. has adopted a system of handicaps 
based on the shot loads, instead of on 
gauges, which is as it should be. These 
handicaps will apply to all team matches 
shot in the regular 1934 schedule of the 
Southern California organization. 

Here are the handicaps: “Competitors 
using shot loads of less than 1% ounces 
will be awarded added birds to their scores 
as follows: Not more than % ounce, 2% 
birds per 25. Not more than % ounce (in 
.410) 2 birds per 25. Not more than % 
ounce, 1 bird per 25. Not more than 1 
ounce, % bird per 25.” 


HE BOARD of governors of the 

Southern California Skeet Assn. believes 
that this system of handicapping will 
“permit the present owners of the smaller 
guns to compete in such matches without 
being handicapped by the smaller shot 
charges of their guns.” To which I will 
add, more power to the Southern Cali- 
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Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 20 


fornia skeeters for having the viscera to 
take this step which will eventually lead to 
a universal handicap system for the various 
shot loads, or the adoption of a standard 
load for skeet. 

While no action has been taken by the 
Northern California Skeet Assn., its presi- 
dent, C. R. Danielson, has offered the fol- 
lowing suggestion to equalize the three 
gauges mostly in use—20, 16 and 12. He 
proposes that the l-ounce load be made 
standard for all competition in which 20, 
16 and 12 gauge guns are used. 





Come On, Get a Prize In 
OUTDOOR LIFE’s 


Monthly Photo 
Contest 


Our monthly photo contest is open 
to all. Only limitation is that sub- 
ject-matter of photos should appeal 
to sportsmen or nature-lovers. $5.00 
cash and publication of photo to the 
prize-winner each month. In addi- 
tion $1.00 will be paid for any photos 
that fail to win the prize but which 
we would like to hold in our files for 
future use, giving credit to the pho- 
tographer. 

Get busy with your camera. Re- 
cord action, unusual atmosphere or 
beauty in the outdoors and send the 
result to OUTDOOR LIFE, the Com- 
plete Sportsman’s Magazine. Ad- 
dress Photo Contest Editor, Outdoor 
Life, Mount Morris, Ill NO 
PHOTOS WILL BE RETURNED 
unless stamped and _ self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed for that purpose. 











Danielson points out that the 1l-ounce 
load is standard for the 16 gauge, that the 
l-ounce load is available in all of the 
brands of heavy 20 gauge loads, and that 
the l-ounce load for 12 gauge guns is now 
made by all of the shell loaders. 

With the same amount of shot in shells 
used by the shooters of the three different 
gauges there would be no necessity for 
handicapping, for the man who uses a 12 
would have no advantage over the fellow 
who likes to shoot a 20 in the field and 
at skeet, for the 12 gauge man could have 
no more effective spread than the user of 
the 20 gauge if the shot load were the same 
in both guns. If a 20 gauge shooter com- 

lained about the recoil of the l-ounce 
oad he could, of course, shoot the %- 
ounce load. 

If this l-ounce load suggestion were in 
operation at big matches, the secretary of 








the club, or a committee assigned to the 
duty of issuing shells, could pass out the 
boxes of standard shells to the shooters in 
a squad as they were called to start shoot- 
ing, then there could be no question raised 
as to the loads being fired in the different 
gauges. 

At the conclusion of a match in which 
all of the contestants were using exactly the 
same shot loads there could be no doubt as 
to which shooter had performed best, while 
with the present mixed loads and some 
shooters using %-ounce more shot than 
others, and a correspondingly larger pat- 
tern, it is sometimes possible for a shooter 
to win by a target or two that he 
“scratched” with the outside rim of the 
very wide pattern made possible by a big 
load of shot. 


"THE National Skeet Shooting Assn. has 
adopted a new classification for class 
shooting and it is based on shot loads, not 
gauges. Class 1: shot load not to exceed 
1% ounces. Class 2: shot load not to ex- 
ceed 1 ounce. Class 3: shot load not to 
exceed 7% ounce. Class 4: shot load not 
to exceed 4% ounce. Class 5: shot load not 
to exceed % ounce. If 1% ounces of shot 
is used in Class 1, the shot cannot be small- 
er than No. 8. No. 10 shot will be per- 
mitted only in Class 5. Nothing smaller 
than No. 9 shot may be used in classes 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The foregoing classification applies only 
to class shooting, that is, where a special 
event for a certain class is on the program. 
It does not apply to “open” shoots in which 
any gauge may be used, so in the big 
events, such as the Lordship, Eastern, 
Southern, Southwestern and Western open 
matches, there will be 12 gauge guns with 
1% ounces or more of shot used against 
20 gauge guns with the %-ounce loads, and 
the men shooting the heavy shot loads will 
have a distinct advantage. 

Of the two methods proposed to equalize 
the different gauges, I favor the one which 
limits the shot load to one ounce for the 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. This would do away 
with the necessity of allowing added birds 
for those using the lighter shot loads. 

If a 20 gauge shooter breaks 96 and is 
credited with 100 straight because of the 
four-bird handicap allowed for his light 
shot load, I am afraid that some of the 
12 gauge shooters who may have broken 
97, 98 or 99 will resent being handicapped 
out of first place, but if all of the shooters 
in a match used the l-ounce shot load there 
could be no grounds for complaint. 

The shell loaders now turn out the 1- 
ounce load in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and 
they would merely have to label the boxes 


‘containing 12 gauge l-ounce loads “Skeet 


Match Loads,” or something to that effect. 

I would like to have the opinions of skeet 
shooters on the handicap system adopted 
by the Southern California Skeet Assn. and 
on the Danielson plan of 1l-ounce loads for 
12, 16 and 20 gauges for skeet match shoot- 
ing. 
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Ohotéun Queries 


answered by 
Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
— stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly 


Penetration of Various Loads 


Editor:—1. How does the penetration of shot 
vary with size at long ranges? For example, 
buckshot, BB, No. 4 and No. 6. 

2. Neglecting pattern, what would be the killing 
range of these sizes of shot on geese? 

3. How would the range of 20, 16, and 12 gauge 
guns compare using 1 oz. of shot in each? 

4. Would 7% shot have sufficient penetration 
to bring down pheasants (Chinese) at the extreme 
range at which a 16 gauge full choke gun would 
provide sufficient pattern? 

During the last open season on Chinese pheas- 
ants the birds were extremely wild, seldom waiting 
for the hunter to get in range. The birds were 
the most plentiful I have ever seen them but kills 
were very difficult. Many cripples were lost in 
spite of the use of dogs experienced on these 
birds. I would appreciate your advice on the 
question of guns, ammunition, hunting procedure, 
etc.—E, M. S., Ida. 


Answer:—I do not know the penetration of 
shot at long range, only the remaining velocities, 
which would not do you much good. Fred Kimble 
discovered that he could kill ducks at the longest 
range that his shot would penetrate a quarter of 
an inch of pine. He found that the smallest shot 
which would penetrate a quarter-inch pine board, 
passing through it at 80 yards, was No. 3 shot, 
which was what he used in a 6 bore gun for 80- 
yard duck shooting. No. 3 appears to be the best 
size now for long range duck shooting in a 10 
bore gun carrying 2 ounces of shot. When it 
comes to smaller bores, carrying 1% ounces of 
shot or less, shot sizes have to be reduced in 
order to maintain patterns enough to hit. No. 4 
is the largest size that can be used to advantage in 
a 12 bore, and I think this size is better in 3-inch 
shells, with 1% ounces of shot, otherwise 5 will 
do the most uniform long range shooting. If you 
could hit the geese, buckshot would kill up to 125 
yards, BB at 90 yards, No. 4 at 60 yards, No. 6, 
unless hit in the head or neck, 40 yards. Using 
one ounce of shot, I’d expect the 16s and the 12s to 
have the same range, 20s falling back two yards, 
though any of them will kill around 45 yards, 
ducks, using No. 6 shot. 

No. 7% in a good 16 would hit pheasants at 60 
yards, but you would hardly know they had been 
hit, except wing might be broken. No. 7% shot 
should be limited to 40 yards, 7s would go around 
five yards farther, and in some guns would be 
the best size, other guns which handle 6s better 
would extend the killing range beyond the 7s a 
few yards, but not with one ounce of shot, 1% 
ounces, 

Probably the best scheme on those pheasants 
would be the one we used to follow in late fall on 
prairie chickens, three or more guns going to- 
gether, two men placed ahead waiting for the birds 
to be driven in their direction, or one man out on 
the flank, in the direction the birds should fly, 
then the remaining two guns 40 to 50 yards apart, 
driving through the cover. We could get prairie 
chickens in that way when the packs would rise 
100 yards ahead.—C. A. 


Pattern and Range of 12 vs. 20 

Editor:—To settle an argument I would ap- 
Preciate it very much if you would answer two 
questions on shotguns: Which gun will shoot the 
farthest, a 12 gauge full choke gun or a 20 
gauge full choke? What should be the pattern 
at 40 yards of the two guns mentioned above ?— 
W. H., Ohio. 


Answer:—There is little difference as to the 
maximum distance a 20 or a 12 will carry shot. 
That difference would be due to the slightly 
higher muzzle velocity of the 12, in average loads. 
For example, say Super-X loads, 12, 1,000 feet 
instrumental velocity, No. 4 shot. 20 gauge, 960 
feet, same size of shot and make of cartridge. 

About the average patterns, all I could do in 
the absence of knowledge of guns and loads used, 
would be to grant each gun a pattern of 70 per 
cent. Then the 20, l-ounce 7% shot would pat- 
tern 241 in 30-inch circle; 12 bore, same size of 
shot, 70. per cent, pattern 301.—C. A. 
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Low-down on 


the Model 21 
WINCHESTER 


Stock Grades 
and 


Custom Built 
De Luxe 


Shotguns 


Example of 
Custom Built 
Model 21 in 
20 gauge. 


You WILL 
Know Exactly Why 


Ho ER friends will tell you to buy a Winchester Model 
21. Skeet and trap shooters will tell you what a wonderful 
gun it is for skeet or trap shooting. Your dealer will answer 
all your questions with interesting points about its superiority. 
But to get the real low-down—all the inside facts—on this 
great double-barrel—to really know its whole remarkable story, 
—obtain a copy of the new book shown above. 


Ask your dealer or write direct to us for a copy of “The 
2,000-proof Winchester Model 21 Double Shotgun.” Free with 
our compliments to readers of this magazine. Address Dept. 10-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN CONN., U.S. A. 
For Skeet, use Winchester Ranger or Western Xpert Skeet Loads 


WINCHESTER 


Holder through 1933 of 12, 16 and 20 gauge long run World's Records for skeet ... Winner in 1932 and 1933 of Grand American 
professional doubles trap shooting championship ... Three grades and Custom Built ... Widest scope in specification options. 

















TWO FINE .22 RIFLES 
THAT IMPROVE 
YOUR SHOOTING 






TAKES more 
than an accu- | 
rate barrel to 
place shots exact- 
ly where youwant 
them. Nice bal- 
ance, fast,smooth 
action, correctly 
designed stock 
and grip, all play 
a vital part in the 
fine shoot- 
ing quali- 
ties that en- 
able owners 
of these Sav- 
age Rifles to 
place their 
shots ex- 
actlywhere 
they are 
intended. 


Modell9 Moedel29 
SAVAGE SAVAGE 
TARGET REPEATING 

RIFLE RIFLE 

Chambered for .22 Long, ful _~ 


Modern Long Rifle arm. 
—also for Modern 22 Long Ride 
















the extremely accurate 6. Also shoots 
-22 Hornet. Send for 22 Longand .22 Short, 
literature. Send for literature. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N.Y. 








Sav: Arms —— 

Dept 566, Utica, N.Y 

Kindly send literature describing Model 19 [ ] 
Model 29 [ ] (check which). 


Name 
Address 
City State 





























Smart Shooters Use 


HOPPE’S No. 9 
To Keep Gun Bores 


Free of LEA D 


Use it regularly in removing 
lead or metal fouling, — 
to 4 out RUST ° . 


*° HOPPE’S 

ating 
Keeps working parts friction- 
free. Cleans, protects all 
outside surfaces. Won't gum. 













10c for sample bottle No. 9 
—I5e¢ for trial can oil. GUN 
CLEANING GUIDE FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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conducted hy 


Col.'Townsend Whelen 





Why is the 30-30 Eternally Popular? 
By Chas. Askins 


HE Winchester .30-30 is probably the 

most popular hunting rifle, at least in 

the West, that has ever been built. 
Mention a Winchester hunting rifle and 
your listener takes it for granted that the 
rifle is a 30-30. There is a reason for this. 
The rifle comes in the lever-action, which 
is accepted from Missouri to California as 
the correct thing for rapidity of fire and 
reliability as well as the fact that it has 
ample power for the game that is to be 
shot, usually deer. The average mountain 
hunter thinks it powerful enough for any 
game. For very large game like elk, moose, 
and grizzly bear, I’d prefer the .30-06 with 
220-grain bullet, yet the .30-30 has proved 
effective on all these animals. 

When a rifle has given satisfactory serv- 
ice among practical hunters for about 40 
years, there must be some reason. The 
reason in this instance is that the .30-30 
170-grain is a very well-balanced cartridge 
—compact, accurate, and powerful. The 
cartridge is short enough so that it is 
adapted to a lever action with a quick, 
short, smooth stroke and there are plenty 
of reserve cartridges in the magazine. 
Many hunters who have had but a limited 
amount of rifle practice want the reserve 
in the magazine. The bullet is very much 
the same as that shot in the .30-06, for 
match-shooting _ pase the Springfield 
bullet weighing 172 grains, the .30-30 bullet 
weighing 170, both boat-tail, so far as the 
ammunition.I used is concerned. About 
the most accurate .30 caliber ammunition 
that has ever been made up is the load used 
by the Free Rifle marksmen, the .30-06 
case loaded with a powder charge that af- 
forded a velocity of about 2,200 feet, and 
the 172-grain bullet. That sounds a "good 
deal like a .30-30 load put into a larger 
case. I am not going to say much about 
velocity, energy, trajectory and range. That 
can be obtained from any arms catalog. 
Suffice it to say here that the velocity in 
modern cartridges is around 2,200 to 2,300 
feet, 170-grain bullet, energy about a ton 
at the muzzle, trajectory between three and 
one-half and four inches—haven’t looked it 
up, because that wasn’t the object that I 
had in view. The velocity is such as to 
leave the bullet in shape for plenty of pene- 





Left target—10 shots in military sitting 
by Capt. Askins, 100 yards with open ~~ ts. 
space within the circles was black b 


stand out more clearly. This ‘hie bulleeye, a 
yard s 


tration on game, which is not invariably 
true of the ultra high-velocity stuff. By 
the way, the only thing I have against the 
.30-30 or any other game cartridge shot 
from lever-action rifles, is that cartridges 
and guns are not adapted to hand loading, 
without taking a chance of a cartridge 
sticking at a crucial moment. Lever ac- 
tion rifles should be shot with factory am- 
munition, at least when hunting. 

Now it so happens that I have never 
owned a .30-30 Winchester rifle. The 
Winchester Company loaned me one about 
10 years ago when I contemplated publish- 
ing a book on the rifle and I tried out the 
arm and returned it to the company. Have 
shot the rifle more or less, but have never 
owned one. Lately the question of the ac- 
curacy of the .30-30 170-grain has bobbed 
up, and by way of settling that in my own 
mind, I had the Winchester Company 
send me a rifle. This is the standard model 
94,’ 26-inch barrel, not take-down, full 
length magazine, just about what anybody 
would buy if ordering a .30-30 Winchester 
without giving specifications, except that 
he might get a take-down rifle if he wished. 
The sights were exceptionally good. for 
my purpose—target shooting—the piece 
carrying a Marble peep sight with large 
disc, and a very fine gold bead front sight, 
with the usual open rear sight mounted 
on the barrel. The open rear barrel sight 
was never removed, but simply set at its 
lowest point, and with the peep taking a 
little higher line, that sight didn’t bother 
me. Besides, I wanted it for one group 
shot with open sights. 


WOULDN'T like the sights. used for 

game shooting, preferring an ivory bead 
of larger size, with a-large aperture, but 
the definition was very clear against a black 
and white target. The sight could be used 
either for a 6 o'clock hold or one in the 
center. Because it had been claimed the 
.30-30 was much more accurate with Win- 
chester ammunition than with any other 
make, Western cartridges were shot ex- 
clusively. The bullet was a 170-grain 
boat-tail and judging by the recoil the 
velocity was ample. Shooting was done 
from a secure muzzle and elbow rest, ex- 





ition. Right target—Another 10-shot group 


In the case of all tar, te shown, the entire 


ullseye, made white by the artist so that shots would 
inches wide, is the same size as that of the 
wnall bore target 
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cept when otherwise stated, and the range 
was 100 yards—no other distance—since I 
wasn’t prepared to shoot over other ranges. 
The gun had a most excellent trigger pull, 
and I do not know of any rifle that “hangs” 
better for offhand shooting. Sights as set 
by the Winchester Company grouped a 
couple of inches to the right for me, but I 
left them so, during the rest shooting, be- 
ing interested only in groups. When it 
came to hunting positions, military sitting 
and offhand, I canted the rear peep to bring 
the groups into center, wishing to stay in 
the black. Target was N. R. A. small bore, 
for 100 yards. 

The question to be settled, so far as any- 
thing I say is going to settle it, is the ac- 
curacy of a .30-30 rifle at 100 yards. Some 
people maintain that it will require a 6-inch 
circle to contain 10 shots at this distance. 
I never believed that but am inclined to 
maintain that any modern rifle with any 
modern brand of ammunition will shoot 
into a 4-inch ring at this distance. I ex- 
pected to do better than that and believed 
I would get 3-inch groups, even with iron 
sights which are not the best for my eyes. 
Eyes 60 years old demand scope sights, 
and there were no scope blocks on the gun. 
I suspect that a good many big game or 
deer hunters will be glad with me that 
the rifle turned out as well as it did. The 
rifle which on an average spread over a 
6-inch circle at 100 yards would be about 
useless for me for shooting beyond 100 
yards. This rifle, I take it, would make 
pretty good targets at 500 yards. 

Rifle in and ammunition in, I attached a 
Parker-Hale lens front sight, glass with 
some magnification, with a small spot that 
could be held in the center of the black. 
The first shot was an 8 at 8 o'clock, rais- 
ing sight, holding at 6 o'clock now, the 
next shot was an 8 at 9 o'clock, then 
sighted for center, and got three shots that 
would have struck a dime. The next two 
shots went 2 inches higher, and the lens 
sight fell off—it couldn’t be attached se- 
curely owing to the magazine tube coming 
so close to the end of the barrel. I was 
sorry about that and am yet, as I wanted 
to learn just what the rifle could do in the 
way of accuracy, and this lens sight is 
finer for the purpose than any iron sight. 
However there was nothing for it except 
to depend on the gold bead and rear peep. 


"Te first group with the iron sights 
extended from 11 o’clock on the 10-ring 
to 3 o’clock on the 9-ring, five shots in the 
10-ring, group measuring from center to 
center of outlying holes, 234 inches. This 
was with a 6 o'clock hold. Without change 
of sights, but holding in the center of the 
target, the next group of 10 shots measured 
1% inch, center to center of outlying 
shots. Eight of those shots went into 1% 
inches. I couldn’t use that target for pur- 
poses of illustration because I had other 
shots on it, due to the attempt to use the 
lens sight. Putting up another target, 
again holding at 6 o'clock, the first nine 
shots grouped nicely in the 9 and 8-rings 
at half past 3 o’clock. To me, looking at 
the target through a glass, it seemed that 
I tended to swing out to the right so, just 
to make sure that I didn’t, I held over to 
the left for the last shot, and played the 
devil when I did it. That last shot struck 
the V-ring for a center 10, but it enlarged 
my group from 2% to 2% inches. With 
no change of sight, but holding in the cen- 
ter, the next group landed at 2 o'clock, 
eight shots in the 8-ring, two in the 7-ring 
group measurement, 13% inch laterally by 
¥%-inch vertically, that is a 13-inch 
group. Seven of those shots were within 
a circle of less than an inch. This target 
with the two groups on it is shown here. 
All that remained now was to see what 
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Easiest-Surest Way to 
a 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation. 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 
—It posvents and removes rust and corrosion 
= bricates thoroughly 
—lItis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES ,w720, 


—is especially veluahte for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


Sa Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
fe: 244-8 08 « con 800 ees prevents fm t~y— 4 the lo ay 
your gun is notin u t 
oatage dc extra wick saturated with Marble’ ‘s ky = LL. 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
(A461) clean and ready forinstant use. Au Marble Prod 
E ARMS & MFG. CO. asble Products are for sale 
. — S71 Delta Avenue tag Goode code. Dealers. “Write for 
ito! U.S. A. : Catalo 
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For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each, 
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German Luger Marksmen rate it the 
AUTOMATICS ye, ae 


at sport stores. 

















Shot, 30 $4.99 
Caliber-4 inch 
New German Zehna Auto. .36 Cal.......+.s22**eercescees 3 9.50 
4 yy dg 2 mopepertnpmmeeetenet 3rd NATIONAL 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
5 Cal. or © ma. ma. Bl cocdcccccccccecosccocccces $17.50 CHAMPIONSHIP 
38 Coli's Automat dibisss cd Bilsgecttttceteess AWARDS 
or . Military Police eee eee eee eee ee eens . 
$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. TO BIG GAME 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG HUNTERS 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. SEASON 1933 

















UDGES—Mr. HARRY 
McGUIRE, Editor Outdoor Life, Captain PAUL A. 
CURTIS, Arms and Ammunition Editor, Field 
Dr. JAMES L. CLARK, Vice-Director ia {Nome 
Preparation and Exhibition, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, for the best trophies secured 
during the 1933 season. ides cash awards, winning 
hunters received free mounting by James L. Clark. ‘ 


u ith these nen hd m= /y THE WIN 
PLY MA N {7 / mm «ALASKAN MOOSE—Iat. . . $100—C. T. Church, 


Yor 

CANADIAN MOOSE—ist . $100—William M. 

Goss, Conn; 2nd . $50—E. "Hausmann, Havana; 

8rd .’. . $25—Arthur Pancoast, Florida; Hon. Mention 
—, Berolzheimer, New York. 

LYMAN SIGHTS | 822 fe eo 
2nd... $2 orKe D. Lockhart, 

7 ordon eeeh 

$25—J. Ullens de Schooten, Calif. aleadia 

SHEEP—Ist . . . $100 (Dall)—George H. Flinn, Jr. 


‘eleole}o mm tie) Aa 
three chucks | ess 


” Te ‘an get em now 





help you develop the extreme accuracy 


built into your gun and ammunition by the Pa.: 2nd... $26 ‘(Btone)—Mrs. R. A. Murdock, New 
makers whether you're hunting game or ) , - $50—R. A. Murdock, New York. 


vermin—or target shooting. An excellent BEAR—Ist . . . $50-—George D. Lockhart, Pa.; 


sar slate for Gove nlite DEER int». Sab—Edward P. Syken, 
rifles is the Lyman WHITE TAIL DEER —t00 $100—George B 
55. It has wind- Johnson, Virginia; Sed . $75—Joseph P. Francel, 
age and elev. ad- ac York: ard . 
ame oe 7 5th ... Hon. ncaa. 3. McDermott, New York: 
| Any Fi és. 534 A: 6th ... Hon. Mention—George Spreen, New York. 


Folders showing ean giving measurements of 
—_ 33 ¥ oot Tap all winning trophies may be secured direct from the aponeate. 


and drill $0c. The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 


= 705-715 Whitlock Ave, New York City 
b. t 
NO. 38 a sight’ Lvory 


Receiver sight for ote bead and globe. 
action rifles $6.50. Reversible 
Sighting disc, 50c. $175. 


Send 10¢ for 60 page Lyman Sight Catalog. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. id, Conn. 


PILE DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 

Wonderful Ti ment 

for pile suffering. If ad u have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 

wee: 8s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
PageCo.,2223-R Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


‘2 2= Sensational Carbiz ne Sale = 


20” barrels offered at the as- 
tounding low price of $22.45. 
Brand new factory guarantee 
guns, not seconds, in the popular calibers 30/30 and 32 Win. Spec. 
Also 93 C. S. Sporting Carbine, half mag. and No. 93 Rifle 24” barrel, full mag. 
ORDER TODAY ............ 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 






















cnrtridecs. Working parts guaranteed for one year. Send 30 
stamp for our 60 page illustrat cus- 
tomers all over the world. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A 
































$22.45 
y Write en new 1984 Catalog) L-52 Warren St., New York 
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Know this NEW Win- 
chester faster-stepping 
Super Speed .22 Hornet 
Cartridge with 2,625 f.s. 
velocity; bollow- point 
bullet. 


For 
EVERYTHING 
under Deer... 


THE .22 
CENTER FIRE 


WINCHESTER 
HORNET 


HIS month—and all the other 

eleven—uses plenty call out for 
this super all-year-round, nail-driv- 
ing, small-game-and-varmint-stop- 
ping, match-winning, high-velocity 
small-bore rifle—with its two remark- 
ably efficient cartridges. For the 
wariest of grounded crows (baited), 
far-away woodchucks, marmots, 
foxes, prairie dogs, coyotes, other 
varmints or small game. For aston- 
ishingly accurate .22 Hornet work 
on targets. For much safer use in set- 
tled districts. Foran altogether NEW 
kind of high-velocity shooting. 


Positively NO recoil. A report that 
doesn’t wake the dead. A bullet that flies 
to pieces when it hits the ground. A rifle 
with an action that’s famous for supe- 
riority. With lightning-fast, wabble-beat- 
ing speed lock. Lyman No. 48-W receiver 
sight—Lyman Gold Bead front sight. All 
set for adding a telescope sight if desired. 
. .. And shooting this gun is very eco- 
nomical! Try the Model. 54 Winchester 
.22 Hornet now. With it April weekends 
will have a fascinating new outdoor mean- 
ing for you. See it at your Dealer’s. 

Write TODAY for full information—FREE 


folders that tell all about the Winchester 
«22 Hornet and its Winchester Staynless 


Cartridges. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U.S.A. 
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Left target—Two groups, muzzle rest, no change of sight and rifle not sighted to center. 


Upper group, center hold; lower group, 6 o'clock. 
skins. Average, 8.5. All targets shown made with Winchester .30-30 at 100 yards 


Capt. 


I could do in a military sitting position, no 
support for man or rifle, and no sling. The 
10 shots went into the 6-inch bullseye, six 
of them landing in or on the 9-ring, group 
measurement 5 inches. That was the first 
sitting shooting I had done in six months. 
It was the only group fired in that position, 
and I should reasonably expect to shoot 
into a 4-inch ring, with practice. I now 
shot 13 rounds standing, without going up 
to inspect the target. Eleven of those 
shots went into the bullseye, with two 
above in the 7-ring. Group measured 534 
inches, 11 shots in a 4-inch. It was about 
as good as I could expect to do offhand, 
and no more shooting was done in that 
position. The last 10 shots were again fired 
from the rest but with open sights, the 


Right Target—13 shots offhand by 


peep being turned down. The group meas- 
ured 3 inches, most of the dispersion being 
horizontal. This target is being sent in, and 
was the only one shot with open sights. Shots 
were fired on the 200-yard N. R. A. target. 

No shooting was done with Winchester 
ammunition because I didn’t have any, nor 
was any other ammunition used except 
Western. It is evident that 6-inch groups 
can be shot from any position; it is also 
evident that 2-inch groups can be shot 
pretty often, and when the rifle fails to do 
that the fault will most likely be in the 
man back of it. At that I was very con- 
siderably surprised to get 2-inch groups, as 
I had not been able to do better than 2% 
inch groups ordinarily with iron sights, no 
matter what the rifle. 


A Long-Barrelled .45 
By Harry R. Pierce 


shooting quality of the .45 automatic 

that a 7%4-inch barrel was recently ob- 
tained and fitted, as shown in the picture. 
It was believed that the longer sight radius 
would show a marked improvement in the 
scores. As a matter of fact, while the tests 
did show a slight improvement, it was not 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant any defi- 
nite statement on that account. 

The test decided upon was one that would 
indicate any great difference between the 
new 7%-inch barrel and the standard 5-inch 
barrel. It included 50 shots fired from each 
barrel on five different days. It was at- 
tempted to include calm days and windy 


I’ WAS with the idea of improving the 


en 


days. Actually, no perfectly calm day be- 
came available so all shots were fired with 
some wind blowing. Since this test did 
not have the object of making a high score 
but rather a comparative score under serv- 
ice conditions this made little difference. 
The range used was an open one without 
any wind break of any kind. 

The shots on four days were fired with 
the sights in the shade of an overhead wild 
shot protector. On the other day, they 
were fired in the sun. On this latter day, 
groups from both barrels were displaced 
several inches to the right and were disre- 
garded as not being of value. There re- 
mained, then, the results of only four days 











The author’s .45 fitted with 744-inch barrel 
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for comparison. Since the same slide and 
receiver was used, barrels only being inter- 
changed, it is believed that the results 
shown are fair. 

In determining results, the centers of 
impact were determined for all groups and 
the average errors for these groups meas- 
ured. All firings were conducted at 25 
yards using a 5-inch bullseye. In the com- 
posite groups, comprising 40 shots for each 
barrel, centers of impact of the 10-shot 
groups were superimposed before measure- 
ments. Results were as follows: 

5 inch 7% inch Remarks 
Average errors Ist day 2.39 inc ‘hes 1.98 inches High wind 


2nd day 2.10 1.60 Light wind 
3rd day 1.30 1.84 “ Gusty wind 
dthday 1.16 “ 129 “ Light wind 
Average error, 
composite group — in CO” 
Hits i in I-inch circle 3 3 
2 8 10 
™ 3 15 17 
o wg « “ 29 33 
ome = 35 38 
Spread of groups in direc- 
tion of greatest disper- 
sion 754 inches 6% inches 


As a result of the firing and by analysis 
of the results the following deductions were 
made: 

a. The 7%-inch barrel proved more ac- 
curate but the difference was not sufficiently 
great to call it conclusive. 

b. The longer barrel made a better score 
in a high wind. It was quite noticeable 
during the actual firing that it was easier 
to call the shots with accuracy with the 
long barrel. 

c. Of the scores that were thrown out, 
the greater effect was with the longer bar- 
rel. 

d. The longer barrel was slightly harder 
to aim, as might be expected. 

While not considered at the time, a very 
important consideration showed up a few 
days later. A test for penetration was 
conducted by firing shots from both barrels 
into a solid pine timber. It was noted that 
the 5-inch barrel gave a 5-inch penetration 
while the 71-inch barrel gave a 6-inch 
penetration. In the final analysis it is be- 
lieved that this is the most important ele- 
ment in favor of the long barrel. While 
no apparatus was available for testing muz- 
zle velocity it can be roughly assumed that 
ammunition giving a velocity of 800 foot- 
seconds with the regular barrel will give 
at least 900 feet per second with the longer 
barrel. This higher speed and: greater 
power is of value to the outdoorsman and 
greatly improves this weapon for big game 
work if not for target practice. 


NifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable oe from 
ge ee are not furnished; catalogs 

rst. 





Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Best Lever Action for Texas Use 

Editor:—I am a Texas boy and I am very much 
interested in rifle shooting. I want to learn to 
shoot a rifle correctly. 

I also want to ask about buying a rifle. I must 
have the nearest thing to an all-round rifle that I 
can get. I haven’t the money to pay a big price 
for a gun but I would like one that will stop deer 
and cougar and have a trajectory flat enough for 
coyotes. Possibly a lever action similar to the 
Savage Model 99 R in .300 caliber would be bet- 
ter in this state than a bolt action. 

Do you think a peep sight would be better in 
this country than an open sight?—J. C. McN., 
Tex. 

Answer:—If you prefer a lever action rifle, then 
the best for your use in Texas is the Savage 
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Model 99 R. S. 
Savage caliber, for 
3000 caliber. 
cartridge with 100-grain open-point 
the latter caliber use the Western cartridge with 
180-grain soft-point bullet. 

If you cannot afford the Model 99 R. S. 
then get the Model R, and have it equipped with 
the same sights, 
Model 99 R. S. rifle. 

I have stated for many years that 
all well informed riflemen and hunters are con- 
cerned, open rear sights were hopelessly out of 
date 50 years ago. When we see a man with an 
open rear sight on his rifle we know at once that 
he is not a rifleman. I cannot do better than 
quote from an article on this subject by Captain 
E. C. Crossman that I recently read: 

“The rifle has only an open rear sight and a 
bead front. Factories will keep up this business 
of selling a rifle in a state of practical nudity, 
I presume, until a lot of shooters ask them why 
they don’t sell the rifle complete, with a good rear 
peep of some sort, either regular or as a higher 


rifle in either .250-3000 or in .300 
Texas preferably the .250- 


priced alternative. They quit leaving speed- | 
ometers, winshields, tops, horns, and bumpers | 
off cars some time ago; they are now sold com- 


plete. An open rear sight is merely something 
to fill up an open rear sight slot which should 
not have been cut in the barrel in the first place. 
Chaps with young eyes can make fair shooting 
with open sights, but are always beaten by men 
with equal skill with peep sights. Chaps with poor 
shoot 50 per cent of their real skill 
They ought to change the name 


eyes cannot 
with open sights. 


of open sights to ‘get by’ sights, or ‘slot-filler’ 
or something like that. 

“Even the British, the most conservative nation 
on earth, particularly in military things, changed 
the sight on their Model 1914 rifle to a peep sight, 
which they adopted just before the World War. 
Why? 

“Being that this rifle has only an open sight 
I do not know a thing about its accuracy. No 


with an open rear sight and 
a bead front, whether this rifle is more accurate 
or less accurate than the standard slide action 
repeaters on the market.” 

The July issue of Ovrtpoor Lire published an 
article of mine telling how to aim with the Lyman 
type rear sight. 

The “Small Bore Rifle Handbook” applies 
mainly to .22 caliber rifles, but contains many of 
the principles of good marksmanship with any rifle. 
I strongly advise you to send 25c in coin (stamps 
not accepted) to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy of “‘War Department, Basic 
Field Manual, Volume III, Chapter on Rifle 
Marksmanship.” Study this carefully, and train 
yourself in accordance with it. Although it per 
tains to the Springfield rifle, the principles laid 
down apply to shooting with any rifle. Note 
particularly that it insists that rapid fire is the 
practical form of fire in battle (and also in sport) 
and that when a man has become fairly pro- 
ficient in slow fire he should proceed to train him- 


man living can tell 


self in rapid fire, and it tells how to train in 
rapid fire. This manual is essential to all rifle- 
men, and particularly to all hunter-riflemen. 


Canadian Mixed Grill 
(Continued from page 11) 


me directly south of camp, looking into 
a spruce-timbered bottom land 
nearby crest of granite. The snowstorm 
had faded out. The land was chill and 
seemed deserted. For twenty 
stood motionless beside an outcropping 
rock, listening, hoping. 

Suddenly I heard a deer whistle not a 
hundred yards away in the timber off to 
my left and below me—that inimitable 
wheeze of one deer warning another of 
danger, or challenging the danger he has 


scented. Which, who knows? I continued 
to stand where I was, peering in the 
direction of the sound. Some minutes 


later it came again, clear, unmistakable, 
close. Another five-minute wait and I 
saw a deer’s vague shape moving slowly 
in the brush on the edge of the big trees. 
Another long period of immobility and I 
decided to go over the rocks and try to 
descend noiselessly upon my quarry. I 
climbed back the way I had come and 


In the first caliber use the Western | 
bullet. In | 


rifle, | 
and the same gunsling as the | 
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Snap Kleen Kleen 


Amazing new Demuth 


cools” every puff! 
Transforms “raw’’ smoke 


smoke! 
itself at the 
snap of your wrist! A pipe 
smoker’s dream come true! 


1,888,462 






 “broken-in’’ for you with fine 
tobacco on our“ mechanical smoker.’” 


SEND NO MONEY 


We-want every smoker to ex- 
perience the thrill of this new 
pipe pleasure. That’s why we 
offer the new air-cooled Snap- 
Kleen on a 10 day money-back 
trial. Pay only $2.50 plus post- 
age on delivery. Then judge! 
If Snap- Kleen isn’t the coolest, 
mellowest, driest, quality pipe 
you've ever discovered, return 
it for a full cash refund. This 
guarantee is backed by the 
world famous name of 
DEMUTH! Use the coupon. 


WM.DEMUTH&C 









U. S. TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
SAY: 

“We have tested 11 
leading brands of pipes 
grading in price from 
$2.50 to $10.00. Sedi- 
ment (.2 to 2%)—the 
cause of hot, harsh, ir- 
ritating, tongue-biting 
smoke collected in all 
pipe chambers. The 
Snap-Kleen Pipe, due 
to construction, is the 


only one that does not 

allow this sediment to| Established 1862 

pass into the mouth!”’{ 230 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. 3 New York’ 


i Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Filth A. ra N.Y. 
f Send me the new WDC air-cooled Snap-Kieen Pipe. I'll 
deposit with postman $2.50 plus charges when it arrives. 
If hot satisfactory, my money will be refunded in full. 
O Straight stem O rge O Dark Briar 
© Curved stem OO Medium O Medium Briar 
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Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried every- 


: ‘ | thing you could learn of without relief; even 
minutes I 


if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 349-T, Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEW CATALOG _ 
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Stoeger’s CREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
‘ Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every = owner and 
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took a stand beside another rock from 
which I could view an aspen glade which 
was in the direction the deer had been 
moving. Presently I saw something move. 
I made out the deer’s rear end, but even 
as I slowly raised my rifle the deer 
walked into thicker timber and was lost 
to sight. After a while I followed for a 
distance of forty or fifty yards, then sat 
in a sheltered nook and ate my lunch. I 
had decided that this deer—be it buck 
or doe—was going to be friends with me 
before the afternoon was over. The first 
bad move was not going to come from me. 

After my lunch I came out from behind 
my rocks and warily walked down the 
rise with rifle poised for a quick shot. 
Within fifty yards my chance came. From 
behind a clump of bushes about forty 
yards in front of me a handsome doe 
jumped and ran. I stopped, and so, after 
gliding fifty yards to the opening of a 
deep thicket, did she. Questioningly she 
looked back. I moved not a muscle, just 
stared at her. She was a beautiful sight 
as she stood, poised for flight but held by 
curiosity about this strange intruder in 
her domain. Finally she walked a few 
feet into the timber, then turned around 
and faced me, her great ears straight up, 
tense, her mellow eyes wide, wondering. 
For perhaps another minute she stood 
thus, then vanished in the forest. 
er a little while I stood motionless 

where I was, believing her companion 
was in the vicinity. Then I walked slow- 
ly back toward my right, down and into 
a swale beside a grassy opening—and 
lo! another beautiful doe jumped up and 
trotted broadside past me over the grass 
of the glen, not thirty yards away. Un- 
hurried, dignified, yet with her tail up 
in some degree of maidenly (I hope!) 
alarm, she strutted before me sleek as a 
thoroughbred before the race and also 
vanished in the forest. 

During the rest of the afternoon I saw 
three more does, and never have I had 
as much pleasure from a day’s stalking, 
even though my diligence could not con- 
jure up a buck. In the shank of the 
afternoon I wandered back to camp, 
deeply content though I hadn’t fired a 
shot, only hoping that Paul had connected 
with a moose. Imagine my pleasure at 
meeting the guides on the portage trail 
carrying in a fine big eight-point buck, 
with as pretty and well-proportioned a 
head as ever graced a fireplace wall. 
Paul stalked proudly ahead, satisfied that 
though moose had eluded him, he had 
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Paul Patton affectionately holding the 
.375 which the doctor did NOT manage 
to get from him 


on the last afternoon got himself a lovely 
trophy. Ic had taken three shots to put 
down the animal running broadside at 
about 60 yards; one took him in the neck, 
one in the back and one in a rear leg. 

The Doctor was better, but his chest 
was still serious enough to make it im- 
perative that we clear out next morning, 
for that is no country in which to have a 
man who might possibly come down 
with pneumonia. It was colder next 
morning and snowing as the guides, after 
loading our three canoes back from 
Isinglass, prepared our little flotilla of 
boats and canoes for the journey back to 
Whitefish Camp. The outboard motors 
had to be thawed out and our start was 
delayed, but once under way we made 
excellent time and by noon were at 
Lumber Camp Portage, where our friends 
at camp treated us to a piping hot meal 
and supplied us with a wagon and horses, 
with which help the portage was accom- 
plished in less than two hours. Just as 
night fell we rounded the bend, each 
well-laden boat with its canoe in tow, 
and majestically swept up to the White- 
fish Camp dock. With the aid of the out- 
board motors we had made in one day 
what would have taken us three days by 
paddle power alone. 





A cabin at Whitefish Bay Camp 





WE: morning the guides made a last 
endeavor to get the Doctor and me 
a deer. There was an island nearby about 
a half mile wide by three-quarters of a 
mile long, with a very narrow channel 
separating its western end from a larger 
island. We took positions on the bank 
of the larger island, looking across the 
channel to the end of the smaller while 
the guides and Eddy went to the farther 
end and drove back, shouting and hal- 
looing. It took about an hour, and I saw 
nothing. The Doctor, bless his heart, had 
two does come down to the shore opposite 
him, but he too would take only a buck, 
and he let them off scot free. They 
showed on the shore a moment and then 
disappeared—apparently slipping back 
through the drivers with ease, for none 
of the guides saw them. 

The winter seemed to be setting in for 
sure as we assembled our duffle for the 
last dash to Calvert’s main camp. Sitting 
in the bow of the boat on the journey to 
Turtle Portage, one became covered from 
head to foot with spray from the bow, 
which immediately froze into an icy coat. 
This portage accomplished, we had only 
the run across the open windy water of 
Sabaskony Bay as the faint light in the 
west grew rubescent behind a deadening 
bank of clouds and faded weakly as if 
exhausted by its efforts to illumine our 
tossing, zig-zag course. The waves were 
high and the boats and canoes leaped and 
pitched alarmingly. The water that night 
was on the verge of being dangerous, and 
I think more than one of our party re- 
membered how Denis Chabot’s boat had 
been swamped in heavy water a year be- 
fore, with all hands lost.- But it was 
exhilarating, with the water dashing into 
one’s face and freezing to form a net of 
icicles in front of one’s face, with the 
boat thumping like a sack of meal from 
one wave to the next, with the canoe 
trying to break its tow rope like a mus- 
tang sensing the corral to which it is 
being led. But once over the open water 
where the wind had sweep, with darkness 
settling and the good motors singing a 
pean of rejoicing, it was but a half hour’s 
_ to Calvert’s camp, to warmth and 
ood. 


HAT night while my companions 

slept I nipped and philosophized a bit 
with Dr. Quain, whose boat had come 
down with our flotilla from Whitefish 
Bay Camp. He had hunted for deer with- 
out success, but he was refreshed by his 
vacation, by the lake trout he had caught 
and the swift-winging ducks he had 
pulled from the sky; and I remember 
particularly one thing he said: 

“No civilized man can live on his nerves 
all the time. If he cannot get occasional 
release, as we have up here, he’s doomed 
to an early physical and spiritual death. 
When I’m up here I never let a day go 
by without thanking God for leaving us 
this wilderness, and hoping that man, 
who can build cities, will have sense 
enough not to destroy this, which is 
greater than cities for its peace and heal- 
ing, and once destroyed cannot be re- 
built by the hand of man.” 


Practical Hand Gun Shooting 
(Continued from page 27) 


come acquainted with your gun, meaning 
trigger, which as I have said is the most 
important feature of pistol shooting, re- 
quires a tremendous amount of practice. 
Since practice, in the mind of the average 
man, means actual shooting, it might 
occur to the reader that he had better 
never take up pistol shooting because of 


t 
] 
I 





the expense. However he need not ex- 
pend a very great amount of ammunition 
and still become an expert shot with the 
hand gun. 

The target should be a Standard Amer- 
ican Pistol Target at fifty yards, and with 
empty gun practice aiming and snapping 
at the target exactly as though the gun 
were loaded and you were endeavoring 
to place every shot in the 10-ring. This 
practice, carried on for forty or fifty shots 
every day the year ’round, will be found 
fully as beneficial as actual shooting. 
This exercise develops the muscles in the 
hand, arm, shoulder and legs—all the 
muscles necessary to holding, aiming, and 
squeezing off a shot. All expert pistol 
shots in this country religiously follow this 
system of “dry shooting” every day, and 
no man can expect to become more than a 
mediocre shot unless he practices in this 
manner, 

Naturally it is necessary to shoot the 
pistol along with the snapping practice 
sometimes. While the dry practice is 
imperative, yet the noise, recoil, and their 
anticipation are not present when the 
shooter knows his gun is empty. Only 
actually shooting the gun will accustom 
the shooter to the nerve shock of firing 
with loads. Shooting two or three times 
a week will suffice to keep the marksman 
in fine trim. Before an important match, 
however, he should shoot every other day 
for two months, or not less than six 
weeks. 

The present course of fire shot at all 
national and state pistol matches in the 
United States, calls for ten shots at fifty 
yards, one minute to the shot; ten shots 
at twenty-five yards, in two strings, of 
five shots each, five shots in twenty sec- 
onds, timed fire; and at the same dis- 
tance, two strings of five shots as before 
each string to be fired in ten seconds, 
rapid fire. In this standard course of 
fire it is to be seen that twenty of the 
thirty shots are really rapid fire. It be- 
hooves the shooter to give more of his 
time to this rapid fire than to slow fire, 
for no matter how fine his work at fifty 
yards, slow fire, it would all go for 
nothing if he couldn’t make correspond- 
ingly good scores in rapid fire. Of course 
the real utility of the pistol, if it is to 
be used for defense purposes, comes from 
the rapid fire. 


RRAPID fire shooting is an altogether dif- 
ferent game from slow fire. It requires 
a technique so different that it is my ob- 
servation that a good slow fire shot is 
rarely a good rapid fire shot, and the 
opposite is true. Rapid fire shooting, no 
less than slow fire, demands a fine and 
intimate knowledge of the trigger. The 
pull should not be an ounce more than 
three pounds, and clean and crisp. The 
gun should be sighted at twenty-five 
yards to strike exactly where aimed. To 
maintain a hand gun always shooting 
exactly where it is aimed makes it neces- 
sary that the gun have adjustable sights. 
This holding at one spot (6 o’clock) 
while expecting the bullet to land three 
inches higher is poppycock. Now, con- 
trary to slow fire, the grip should be hard, 
the hand, wrist and arm tensed against 
recoil; a better term would be “braced” 
rather than “tensed.” The aim, if pos- 
sible, should be with both eyes open. A 
proper frame of mind is requisite to rapid 
fire shooting, and the cool deliberation 
of the slow fire shot is never in evidence. 
We must have but one thought, get the 
shot off with a smooth pull the very first 
time the sights come on. No time is to 
be lost in getting that aim either, for the 
gun has to be brought back from its jump, 
cocked and brought to bear, leaving no 
more than a second to aim and pull. It 
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Guns on Trial 
What will be the verdict? 


IGHT now yo guns are standing trial- 

For several months past Congressional 

Committees have been investigating the 
crime situation in the United States. Many 
anti-gun and disarmament fanatics appearing 
before these committees have testified that 
guns (not pistols alone) are the root of our 
crime problem. Now, there is a demand for 
another Constitutional Amendment,—federal 
control of the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of firearms. 


That is the dark side of the picture. The 
other side, the bright side, is this. Gun lovers 
have a friend at court. That friend is the 
National Rifle Association, one of the oldest 
sportsman’s associations in the United States. 
The N. R. A., in fact, is the only organization 
in America that has effectively fought all state 
and federal attempts to enact unsound anti-gun 
laws. We favor sane regulations governing the 
sale and carrying of guns. But backed by the 
voices and votes of gun loving sportsmen on a 
thousand fronts we are demanding a stop 
to this silly attempt to confiscate the guns 
of all honest citizens in a hopeless attempt 
to disarm the crook. 


We ask sportsmen of America and friends 
of national defense to lend their support to this 
worthy cause. The guns you own are on trial. 
The anti-gun and disarmament fanatics must 
be stopped before they succeed in putting over 
national legislations that will place us all at 
the mercy of the crook and his ally,—the 
crooked politician. 


In return for your support we promise you 
dollar for dollar value in the shape of other 
benefits of a tangible nature. Membership in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to the American 
Rifleman costs but $3.00 (Canada and foreign 
$3.60). Mail your check today. Or send us 
two 3-cent stamps (6c) and we will mail you a 
sample copy of the Rifleman and membership 
application blank.’ 


NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 
$12 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
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Finer Sighting - 
greater variety 


of shooting 





1934 
Stevens 
Repeat- 
ing.22 eal. 
Rifle with 
Peep Sights 


Six sighting com- 
binations, plus your 


He choice of .22 Short, 
windage Long, Long Rifle, reg- 
= ular or high-speed car- 


tridges. The best sights 

and ammunition for ev- 
ery shot— hunting, target 
shooting, extermination of 
vermin —at either short or 
long range. Send for des- 
criptive literature. J. Stevens 
Arms Co., Dept. C-3, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Owned and oper- 
ated by —— Arms Corpora- 
tion, Utica, N.Y. 
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O5G Springfield bolt action 5-shot 
clip magazine, peep sights. Famous $4275 


Stevems accuracy .. + «+ 


56 Springfield same as above ex- 
cept flat top open rear sight and gold s ll 75 




















bead front sight. Stevens accuracy 















6-Power Telescope Only $2.50 

The hours you've wasted rowing to 
fishing spots that a telescope would 
have told you were impossible! The 
game you never even saw—yet might 
have bagged! This convenient pocket- 
size telescope brings distant objects 6 
times closer. Fine optics give clear 
sharp vision. Thousands sold; every 
user delighted. Sturdy black composition, 


brass mounted. At dealers—or postpaid for 
MORE $2.50 unger money-back guarantee. Cet 
yours N ° 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
861 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














LYMAN 


An _ excellent hunting 
scope on high power or 
.22 rifles for small game 
and vermin. B & L 
lenses. Wide field ap- 
proximately 23 ft. at 100 

. Also well adapted 
to target shooting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 








438 Sco 


438 FIELD 


with closely 
adjustable mount, com- 
plete ready to mount. 

micrometer adjustments windage and elev. $27.50 complete, f.o.b. 










$20.00 f.o.b. With ¥% minute click mount, 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Fred Ness, one of the most outstanding experts writes in 
the official organ of the National Rifle Association: ‘‘My hat 
is off to those gun-manufacturing wizards, the Mossberg 
boys of New Haven” and comments most favorably about 
the special sights used as standard equipment, the bolt, 
bi , stock, the low price for this 16 shot repeater. 

Capt. Ed. Crossman: with one of the largest following 
that any gun expert enjoys, writes in Hunting and Fishing: 
“I thought it could not be done... but those Swedish 
Mossberg boys sure did it!” 

, W. S. Harris, veteran shooter of Johnstown, Pa., writes: 
“It would cost $12 to get the sights you furnish at no extra 
©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 


1725 


Beara) igh LJ 


“AMATING! said EXPERTS after TESTING these. BB” 


cost. The gun is tough, rugged and racy. All I had to do 
was to hold on the game and the gun did its part. With 
the adjustable rear peep and hooded 

front sight it was a sure squirrel killer.’’ & 





Mossberg guns are sold with a satisfac- 





tion or money back guarantee. A copy of 

the Mossberg catalog containing com- | MOJ/BERG 

plete specifications and prices will be sent UAL 

promptly if you will just tear out this ad- 

vertisement and write your name and 

address on the margin. ach. 
208 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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RFRELOAD for 


OUTDOOR TARGET PRACTICE, 
GAME, AND VERMIN SHOOTING 


IDEAL HORNET 


No. 3 Ideal Tool for rimless car- 
tridges such as .22 Hornet, .25-20, .30-30, 
.38 S&W, complete with double adjust- 
able chamber, etc., $6.50. 
No. 10 Ideal Tool for rimless car- 
tridges such as .30 Govt. "06, .32 Colt 
Auto. etc. $6.59. 
225415 Ask About Shotshell Reloading 


Standard gas check bullet for 
Hornet loads. 48 grains. 


Send for this 160 page 
IDEAL HANDBOOK 


with complete information, 
valuable tables, description of 
all Ideal Tools. Written by 
eminent U. S. authorities. 
Mailed postpaid, 50c. 








Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 








to restring racquete—better than new. d'directions money. 
Send for this professional outfit today. Good profits made re- 


, Stringi ther ers’ racquets. 37 ft. Colors Purple. 
ireen, Red Red ee ~™ -y Gold and Black Spiral con- 


iss 
MA :" Send ghoek < or Money Order $1.65 which 
par Postage and Insurance. Sent 


>. O. D., if be 150 extra. 
NNIS STRING CO. Dept -1,Harmon,N.Y, 








the great outdoors 
thru’ 


TRU-VUE 


From the Grand Canyon to the 
Caves of Ellora of India—from 
Death Valley to the Dells of 
Wisconsin—startling depth pic- 
tures of third dimensional qual- 
ity are brought to you from all 
over the World. 
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Complete with’ 
one reel of film 


at your dealers or direct from 


TRU-VUE 


Rock Island, Illinois 
Chicago 





New York 


Los Angeles 








strap 
ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog... 4% 
Sonny COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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should be understood that in rapid fire 
the revolver should always be used 
“single action” and the hammer should 
be cocked by the thumb for each shot. 
Dry practice with an empty gun is the big 
secret of successful rapid fire shooting. 
Have some one hold a watch on you while 
you go through a dozen five-shot rapid 
fire strings. No need to practice the 
timed fire in just the same way since it 
is a cinch if you can get off five shots 
in ten seconds you can easily get off the 
string in timed fire in twenty seconds, 
This snapping exercise in time enables 
the shooter to mentally measure the time 
to within a fraction of one second. Hehas 
the feeling when firing a match that he 
is either right on time, is a little ahead or 
a bit slow, governing himself accordingly. 
His intention is to get off the last shot 
just as the word comes to “cease firing.” 
Rapid fire is very difficult and there are 
very few good rapid fire shots anywhere. 


HE average “plinker” or game shot 

might well apply all the foregoing 
principles to his game. With either rifle 
or pistol, game ordinarily demands more 
or less fast shooting, and the principle 
should apply, “get your shot off the in- 
stant the bead covers the mark and no 
second aim.” Of course if the enemy is 
a man, ready to shoot at you, the trained 
rapid-fire shot is liable to live much 
longer than the other fellow. 

Bottles, rocks, cans, small game, all 
afford pleasure to the pistol shot. There 
is always that bit of uncertainty as to 
whether you will hit or not, and without 
just that element of uncertainty the fun 
would be gone—it is the same with a rifle 
or a shotgun—the man who hit every 
time he fired would soon quit shooting. 
Many men, apparently, have inherited a 
liking for the one-hand gun, and will 
carry it and shoot it when they would not 
any other weapon. So let ’em, and let 
*em whang away at every inanimate mark 
they take a notion to. It does them good 
and nobody any harm. 

Some of my most enjoyable pistol prac- 
tice has been with the Colt Shooting 
Master, .38 caliber, hunting squirrels 
along the creek bottoms in western Okla- 
homa. The red squirrels found there are 
cunning since their ancestors have run 
the gauntlet of rifle and shotgun for 
thirty years. Seldom does the hunter 
have more than a small ear and an alert 
eye to shoot at, and when the pistol man 
drops one he can feel that he has given 
the little red every sporting chance. For- 
tunately for the hunter the trees are not 
very tall, around sixty feet high, for 
otherwise the shooter wouldn't be in the 
running, which would be done by the 
squirrel. For this kind of work the .38 
with wad-cutter bullets is far better than 
any .22 caliber, for it is usually either a 
dead squirrel or a clean miss. Local 
custom demands that only a rifled arm 
be used, and nothing but head shots at that. 


RRABBITS are also fine game for the 
skilled pistol shot. Unlike the squir- 
rels they offer the whole body as a target 
but have to be taken at far longer ranges. 
Working the Border, as I do, in an un- 
inhabited section, I have had an excellent 
opportunity to shoot jack rabbits with a 
revolver—hundreds of chances. I have 
shot them with pistols ranging from the 
22 to the .45 Colt. It is surprising how 
hard the common jack rabbit is to kill. 


| I have shot literally scores of them with 


the .45 caliber automatic bullet, being 
obliged to hit some of them as many as 
three times, while some got clean away. 


| The jacketed bullet slips through them 


without mushrooming, and the damage is 
nothing like what we would expect. 





Theoretically the heavy, blunt-nosed bul- 
let ought to bowl over a jack the same 
as a .22 does a sparrow, but no such 
thing happens. With the .22 pistol only 
head shots should be taken at short 
range. Incidentally, in my experience, the 
best gun for rabbit shooting is the old 
45 Colt. It is an enticing game at that, 
for there may be twenty rabbits in sight 
a hundred yards away, and if one is 
missed no harm is done, and if one is hit 
the shooter expands his chest like a Na- 
tional Guard officer. 

The more rabbits I have shot with vari- 
ous calibers, the more firm my convic- 
tion that all of these arms lack knock- 
down power. For this reason I look for- 
ward eagerly but with more or less dubi- 
ousness to the time when some enterpris- 
ing company will give us a .50 caliber 
revolver with a 300-grain bullet, ahead 
of a hefty charge of powder. It should 
be a “wow” of a gun for a peace officer, 
and I mean to have one if it is ever 
placed on the market. Having been such 
a peace officer for a number of years on 
the Mexican border, I have no delusions 
as to the arm a man must carry. He 
should be satisfied with nothing less than 
the largest caliber revolver made. It is 
true that it might weigh a few ounces 
more than the smaller calibers, but when 
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The Colt Shooting Master revolver used 
by Chas. Askins, Jr., for almost all his 
target shooting and competition work 


the pinch comes, as it will, you must put 
the other fellow down before he connects 
with you, and if you do not, it is curtains 
for one good peace officer. 


INCE it is sometimes necessary to 

draw in a hurry (the rule and not the 
exception) the barrel should not be over 
four or at most five inches long, for the 
long barrel is of no advantage in a fight 
at forty feet and under. The long barrel 
is far slower to clear the holster, and a 
long barrelled pistol gives a_ reckless 
desperado a better chance to grab your 
gun at close quarters. The arm should 
be carried in an open-top holster, with 
the butt to the rear. Practice the quick 
draw as religiously as you do target prac- 
tice snapping. I have seen police officers 
who thought practicing the draw was a 
kid’s trick and beneath their dignity, but 
some day these gentlemen may rue the 
day they neglected the art of getting into 
action instantly. 

For the peace officer who does not care 
for target shooting, but who is interested 
in knowing that he can place every shot 
in a target the size of a man, the follow- 
ing exercise will be found beneficial. 
With an empty gun practice drawing and 
firing three shots with the utmost rapid- 
ity at the reflection of yourself in a mir- 


‘ror eight or ten feet distant, if it is a 


revolver using double action of course. 
The three shots should follow one an- 
other too fast to count, so rapidly that 
were a man hit he would be hit again 
before he could fall. When a peace offi- 
cer has to shoot, which is not often, he 
is shooting in defense of his own life, and 
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he is shooting to kill. In the draw the 
gun is raised nearly to the height of the 
shoulder, but the sights are not seen. 
After a due amount of this drawing and 
snapping practice find a convenient tree, 
post or something else, and go through 
the procedure with loads. Draw as 
quickly as you know how and fire in 
bursts of three shots. Actual shooting 
indicates the errors and these can then 
be corrected. 

In firing a large caliber revolver, 
double action, point the gun a few inches 
to the left of the point you expect to hit, 
at a distance of twenty to twenty-five feet. 
The natural inclination of the gun, in 
the hands of a right-handed man, is to 
swing to the right as the trigger yields. 
On the other hand, the large automatics 
should be held to the right of the mark, 
the tendency of this arm being to swing 
to the left. In fast shooting with either 
the revolver or the automatic, hold the 
gun hard, tensing the wrist and arm, for 
recovery from recoil is much faster when 
this is done. 


O those shooters interested in the tar- 

get game the manufacturers offer a 
variety of arms proven in their excel- 
lence, and with the choice between them 
a matter of personal preference. Among 
the .22s, single-shot, we have a choice of 
the Smith & Wesson Straight Line, built 
on the automatic frame, the Colt Camp 
Perry Model, built on the .38 Officers’ 
Model frame, and the Harrington & 
Richardson, which many believe to be 
the finest single-shot pistol made in 
America. With a grip built to fit even 
the largest hand, a trigger pull second 
to none, and a hammer with a lightning 
fall, actuated by a coiled non-jarring 
spring, it is far in advance of other 
single-shot pistols found on the market. 

Among the target revolvers we have 
the Smith & Wesson K-22, the Colt Offi- 
cers’ Model .22, and the Harrington & 
Richardson Sportsman. These are all 
most excellent arms, much a question of 
personal choice. I prefer the Colt Off- 
cers’ Model because of its greater weight. 
All are accurate and all possess glass- 
smooth triggers and actions. Viewed 
from the standpoint of cost the Harring- 
ton & Richardson costs considerably 
less than the Smith & Wesson or Colt. 

Unquestionably the .38 Specials are the 
finest target revolvers made. Smith & 
Wesson makes two, their latest and best 
being the .38 Outdoorsman’s. This is a 
wonderful arm, capable of the most ex- 
acting accuracy. In my opinion it is the 
finest revolver for slow fire shooting to 
be had. The Colt Co. also builds two very 
fine .38 target revolvers. Of these the 
Officers’ Model weighs 34 ounces and the 
Shooting Master 44 ounces. The Offi- 
cers’ Model is practically a custom-built 
gun, with clean, crisp trigger pull, velvet 
smooth action and man-sized grip—in 
short a perfect gun, capable of the finest 
kind of target work. Its only fault lies 
in the weight, which I believe to be six 
ounces too light. 


HE Colt Shooting Master is, in my 

opinion, the finest target revolver in 
the world. With a large frame, full grip, 
an action like polished glass, and trigger 
pull that no man can improve, it is a mar- 
vel in gun-craft. The weight of the arm 
practically eliminates recoil, using the 
customary mid-range load, and since two- 
thirds of the standard course is rapid 
fire this weight is a material advantage 
in match shooting. The weight is a fur- 
ther advantage in the wind, the tendency 
to swing being less. When this revolver 
becomes more generally used because of 
its obvious advantage over all other re- 
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volvers, I expect to see scores mount all 
over the country. No man ever had a 
better target revolver and maybe he never 
will have. 

At one time the .44s were considered 
target revolvers and some extraordinary 
shooting was done with the Smith & 
Wesson Russian, back thirty to forty 
years ago. Because of the recoil and the 
increased difficulty of holding due to this 
recoil, the .44 has lost favor and is rarely 
seen today on the target range. 

For small game all the target guns 
heretofore mentioned are suitable. Other 
arms with plenty of merit are the Smith 
& Wesson .22-32, the Colt Police .22 and 
.38, Colt Police Positive, .22, .32, and .38, 
Iver Johnson Sealed Eight, and the two 
Colt automatics in .22 caliber. For the 
man looking for more power the Smith 
& Wesson .38 will have an appeal. 


Scabbard Arms 


3y scabbard arms we mean those car- 
ried for self-protection. Of these we have 
a wide variety, ranging from the dinky 
.25 caliber to the .45. Only a woman 
could hurt a man much with that .25, but 
I notice that whatever the gun she gener- 
ally gets her man. In my opinion, and 
from my experience, the officer who be- 
lieves that some day he will be forced to 
kill a man has no business with a gun of 
less than .44 or .45 caliber. He has a 
wide variety of such arms to select from. 
Smith & Wesson makes a most excellent 
44 caliber revolver in barrel lengths of 
from 3% to 6% inches. Colt also can 
supply .44 and .45 revolvers in like barrel 
lengths. My advice to any man whose 
service demands that he be armed, is to 
stay with the big calibers, for thereby he 
may live as long as the Lord intends him 
to. 


Note by Col. Townsend Whelen 
C's Askins, Jr., entered the U. S. Forest 


service in 1927 and worked as a forester 

first in the Flathead National Forest in 
Montana. Afterwards, in 1929, he was trans- 
ferred to the Carson National Forest in northern 
New Mexico. While on this latter work he had 
a friend in the U. S. Border Patrol at El Paso, 
Texas, who told Askins that in that service he 
was doing lots of gun fighting and getting lots of 
action. With his red-blooded love of adventure 
it did not take Askins long to effect a transfer, 
and in March, 1930, we see him an officer of the 
Border Patrol, U. S. Immigration Service, at 
work on the Texas border, apprehending aliens 
attempting to enter the country illegally, and pre- 
venting the smuggling of liquor and other goods. 
Before he had been in this service three weeks 
he, was shot at, and in the first year he went 
through half a dozen piping hot gun battles. The 
officers of the Border Patrol work the line in 
pairs on horseback, cutting the sign of aliens and 
smugglers who have entered the country since the 
last patrol, tracking them down and arresting 
them. 

To such a man the revolver is both the tool 
of his trade and his life insurance, and Askins 
has always taken the liveliest interest in hand 
gun shooting. He has been greatly interested in 
this for the past seven or eight years, and since 
entering the Border Patrol he has practiced con- 
sistently and carefully. Every other day since 
then he has shot once over the National Match 
Pistol Course, and on alternate days he does a lot 
of careful snapping of his gun, often a hundred 
times, in trigger squeeze and rapid fire exercises. 
He states that he believes the revolver is the 
hardest of all weapons to master. Being an offi- 
cer, he has always taken more interest in rapid 
than in slow fire. This year, for example, in 
the Texas State Matches he made an average of 
95 for three strings of ten shots each. The rapid 
fire championship of the United States was won 
at Camp Perry in 1930 and again in 1931 with 
scores of 188, that is, an average of 94 for two 
strings of ten shots each. 

He is at present greatly interested in the Olym- 
pic Pistol Matches and is shooting this course 
regularly in practice. The targets consist of six 
man silhouettes, set up at 25 meters. The game 
is to hit each of the silhouettes in the shortest 
possible time. The Olympic Championship was 
won last year with six hits in two seconds. At 
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“HERE’S A REAL 


iob-insurance policy!” 


“Tue boss called me in 
today and said, ‘Fred, 
as you know, we have 
been laying some men 
off around here. The 
reason I am telling you 
this is that you, too, 
were on the list to go. 
But when I received no- 
tice that you had com- 
pleted a course of home 
study, I figured a man 
that is anxious to make 
good deserved recogni- 
tion. I’m appointing 
you as my assistant!’ 

“This diploma from 
the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is real 
job-insurance!”’ 

Even to hold the job 
you've got, it’s necessary 
to have training—lI. C. 8. 
can help you, Mail the 
coupon! 





Buseqy Mion) 
eecepoudl ice schouls 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





Scranton, Penna. 


“The Universal University” Box 1371, 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,’ and full . Treen 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 
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()Cost Accountant Commercia 
OJAccountancy English () Signs 
and C.P.A. Coaching Civil Service 
COC) Bookkeeping Railway Mail Clerk 
{Secretarial Work Mail Carrier 
Spanish O French Grade School Subjects 
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Salesmanship Lumber Dealer 
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present Askins is consistently hitting all six tar- 
gets in 2% to 3% seconds. He hopes to trim 
the time to an average of 2 seconds within the 
next three years and then try out for the Amer- 
ican team. 

I am giving Askins’ record made in revolver 
competitions in the past three years. I do not 
know of any other revolver shooter who has such 
a large number of winnings to his credit in such 
a short space of time. 

1931 
U. S. Border Patrol Championship, District 25. 
1932 

U. S. Border Patrol Championship, Southern 
Border. 

Ist. N.R.A. Spring Revolver Championship, 
Nat’l Match Course. Score 286. 

Ist. N.R.A. Slow Fire Championship, 40 shots 
slow fire at 50 yards. Score 376. 

Ist. Ariz. State Revolver Championship, Nat’l 
Match Course. Score 267 (tie). 

Ist. New Mexico State Revolver Championship, 
20 shots, slow fire. 25 yards, Score 198. 

2nd. Texas State Revolver Championship, twice 
over Nat'l Match Pistol Course. Score 555 (lost 
by one point). 

Ist. Texas State .45 caliber Championship, 
Camp Perry Police Course (slow timed and rapid 
fire), 10 shots at each stage, 25 yards. Score 
276. 

Ist. Barbera Trophy Match, Texas State 
Matches. 10 shots slow fire at 50 yards. Score 
95. 

Ist. Bettencourt Trophy Match, Texas State 
Matches, 10 shots rapid fire at 25 yards. Score 95. 

Ist. Two man Rapid Fire Championship, Texas 
State Matches, 10 shots rapid fire, 25 Yards. 
Score 91. 

1st. Rapid Fire Aggregate, Texas State Matches, 
30 shots, rapid fire, 25 yards. Score 282. 

2nd. Okla. State Revolver Championship, aggre- 
gate of four matches. 

Ist. Colt Trophy Match, 8th Corps Area 
Matches. Nat’l Match Pistol Course. Score 276, 
1933 

1st. Ariz. Free-for-all Championship, Nat’l 
Match Pistol Course. Score 272. 

Ist. Ariz. State Slow Fire Championship. 10 
shots slow fire at 50 yds. Score 90. 

Ist. Ariz. State Timed Fire Championship. 10 
shots timed fire at 25 yds. Score 94. 

Ist. Ariz. State Rapid Fire Championship, 10 
shots rapid fire at 25 yds. Score 88. 

Ist. Texas State Revolver Championship, twice 
over Nat’l Match course. Score 555. 

Ist. Barbera Trophy Match, Texas Matches, 10 
shots slow fire at 50 yds. Score 92. 

Ist. Any revolver or pistol match, Texas 
Matches, 20 shots, slow fire at 25 yds. Score 198. 

1st. Bell Trophy Match, Texas Matches, Nat'l 
Match Course. Score 274. 

1st. Milstead Trophy Match, Texas Matches, 
Camp Perry Police Course. Score 289. 

Ist. Rapid Fire Aggregate, Texas Matches, 30 
shots rapid fire, 25 yds. Score 285. 

lst. Member of team winning Texas State 
Pistol Team Championship, Nat’l Match Pistol 
Course. Individual score 274. 

2nd. Okla. State Revolver Championship. Ag- 
gregate of 6 matches. 

1st. Okla. Rapid Fire Championship, Langrish 
Limbless Target, 15 yds. Score 30 hits. 

For those who are not familiar with organized 
pistol shooting in the United States, the National 
Match Pistol Course consists of 10 shots slow 
fire, 1 minute per shot at 50 yards. Ten shots 
timed fire in two strings of 5 shots in 20 seconds 
at 25 yards, and 10 shots rapid fire in two strings 
of 5 shots in 10 seconds at 25 yards. 

The record for this National Match Course is 
284. Records show that Askins bettered this 
score in the N. R. A. Spring Revolver Champion- 
ship Matches in 1932, but that was a postal com- 
petition, and only the records made in shoulder 
to shoulder competitions are official. Last May, 
in a practice match with members of the El Paso 
Pistol Club, he made a score over the course of 
290, which is the highest score he has made and 
6 points over the official record. In practice he 
has also made a total score of 98 points in 20 
shots rapid fire, fired in 4 strings of 5 shots 
each, each string in 10 seconds, at a distance of 
25 yards. In the front section we show a photo- 
graph of this target, which we think is the best 
target ever shot in rapid fire with the revolver. 

The article on “Practical Hand Gun Shooting” 
is the first article that Chas. Askins, Jr., has writ- 
ten. It is the best short article on revolver shoot- 
ing that I have read. It is intensely practical. It 
points out the one best way, in fact I believe the 
only way, to become a first rate hand gun shot, 
and I commend it most heartily to our readers. 


—T. W. 
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Correction on Human Diet 
of Sharks 


FU PITOR Outdoor Life:— Referring to 
an article in your February issue en- 
titled “Port Aransas Lore,” and particu- 
larly to the illustrations thereof, may I take 
the liberty to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion which is given (probably unwittingly ) 
through the printing of an incorrect legend 
under the photograph showing a “Japanese 
fisherman’s body” partially digested by a 
shark. 

The picture does not show the remains of 
a complete or partially digested body of a 
Japanese after removal from a “Hawaiian 
shark.” It is a photograph taken January 
15, 1923, by Capt. William E. Young, the 
famous shark hunter, at Big Pine Key, 
Florida, and the incident in which this sub- 
ject figures is related in our book “Shark! 
Shark!”, recently published. Capt. Young 
was operating a shark fishing station at 
that spot with Walter (Pete the Shark) 
Johnston, at the time. 

The complete story is given in the book 
on page 151 et. seq. Let me quote part 
of it: 

“Johnston and I had fished well one morning. 
And, as usual, we were completing the day’s work 
by skinning off the hides and preparing them for 
shipment. Since it is my habit to investigate the 
contents of the shark belly, I tackled the stomach 
of a twelve-foot Brown shark (Carcharhinus mil- 
berti) with my knife. I noticed an odd pro- 
tuberance on the stomach wall, and slit the lining 
a bit. The round end of a bore came out. I 
grasped it with one hand and cut further, finding 
some flesh attached to the bone. And in with- 
drawing the entire object I was horrified to find 
it a recently swallowed arm with the hand intact; 
a human arm and right hand. The crew crowded 
around and for a while there was no thought of 
work to be done. The arm was in a good state of 
preservation, indicating that it had been in the 
shark only a few hours. The palm of the hand 
and finger-tips were wrinkled as if from long con- 
tact with the water, and it was the hand of a 
man not used to manual toil. There were no 
rings or tattoo marks to be seen. 

“Acting on the suggestion that perhaps the 
stomach contained identifying material, I sought 
further and brought to view six pieces of human 
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flesh and a square of blue cloth from a man’s 
coat. Evidently the shark had dined well. Since 
no other bones were discovered, we agreed that 
sharks had attacked the body in a group and, 
after the preliminary bites, had lunged and 
snapped at the flesh, each gulping as much as 
possible. It would have been comparatively simple 
for the shark we caught to swallow the arm once 
it was torn from its socket; and it went down en- 
tire, hand first, followed by the pieces of flesh 
salvaged from the horrid feast. 

“We discussed what to do with it. Finally 
Johnston took his knife, severed the hand at the 
wrist, and placed the relic in preservative in a 
jar. (This jar is to be seen back of the first 
open shark and near the nose of the second.) We 
sent it to the coroner. 

“The rest went overboard. ..... 


Before Johnston had made his amateur 
dismemberment, however, Captain Young 
brought forth his camera and snapped sev- 
eral pictures of the evidence. These pic- 
tures bring dramatic evidence to bear on 
the moot questions as to whether sharks 
attack humans, particularly in American 
waters. In other parts of the globe, one 
does not have to ask to be told of wide- 
spread belief that sharks will and do at- 
tack humans, alive or dead, in swimming or 
fully clothed, black or white—although it 
is generally conceded that black people are 
relatively immune to attack, for sharks are 
not curious about dark objects. 

, Horace S. Mazer. 


Oh, These Gulls! 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Recently while 
rebuilding our causeway between 
Aransas Pass and Port Aransas, Tex., the 
writer was engaged in overseeing some 
work out in the bay between the above 
points and his attention was attracted by 
the peculiar antics of a sea gull. This gull 
had picked up a mussel shell containing a 
live mussel and would rise above a little 
spit of sand and shell about 30 feet and 
drop same. He would follow it down, 
peck at it a little, then pick the shell up in 
his bill and rise again. The gull did this 
several times and tailing to thus open the 
shell, he seemed to be looking around for 
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“‘I certainly do Jove Nature, Fred!’’ 


some object and the next time he rose with 
the shell, he did not go quite to high, but 
dropped it on a rock or very large shell, 
appearing from where I was standing to be 
about four or five inches in diameter. The 
shell still did not open and the next time 
he rose with it he flew higher than any 
time previously and this time dropped it 
on the sand and evidently this opened the 
shell as he ate whatever was inside and 
then flew away. 

I related this incident to the captain of 
one of the Government launches which acts 
as a tender to the Government hopper 
dredge now working at Port Aransas, and 
he immediately matched it with a story of 
his own experience that indicates to me 
that the common sea gull has more sense 
than I ever gave it credit for. He stated 
that he had done this trick more than once. 
It was to take a small fish and drive a nail 
through its tail and throw it out into a 
drove of sea gulls that are always hovering 
around the boat when things are thrown 
overboard from the galley. Invariably a 
gull would grab the fish and swallow it, but 
the nail would stop the swallowing process 
and remain crosswise in its bill. In its 
distress the gull would light on the water 
and suddenly another gull would drop down 
beside it and start pecking at the nail and 
eventually get the nail out of the other 
gull’s bill. 

These stories sound a little like Lowell 
Thomas’ tall stories but they are both true. 

Tex. W. A. Scrivner. 


Get a Stuffed Ow! for Crows 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—As Raymond 

Hitchcock used to say, “Much has been 
written and spoken and sung” about that 
black bundle of feathered deviltry, the 
crow, schemes for the extermination or 
serious decimation of his countless hordes 
and the means thereof. 

At a meeting of our Fish and Game 
Assn. I learned a new quirk to the busi- 
ness. 

Gerry Winters, president of our Asso- 
ciation, told how he went last spring to 
the home of a man who had previously 
won a large crow-killing contest. The 
man in question took Mr. Winters out in 
the woods and showed him the trick. 

This man had as equipment a crow-call, 
his gun and a stuffed owl. The owl was 
placed on a dead snag just outside a crow- 
infested woods. The hunters hid in some 
low, thick bushes about half a good gun- 
shot away and the calling commenced. 
The rest is just another sad chapter in 
the history of the crow. They killed 85 
in a very short time and quit because they 
ran out of shells. 

Mr. Winters told us that the crows never 
quit coming and none left until they showed 
themselves at the close of the shooting. 
And right there is the main point. Keep 
hidden! No amount of shooting will scare 
the crows as long as they do not see the 
shooter ! 

Now comparatively few hunters possess 
a stuffed owl. I don’t, myself. But I 
bet I have one this spring as that owl is 
an important point in the scheme. Most of 
us have called crows to our vicinity and 
killed some but have had no. focal point 
of interest for the crows definitely within 
gun range. 


Ind. E. O. Locan. 


Taming Wild Ducks 


fe DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have always 
had a great deal of luck in taming 
birds and animals. The secret is not to 
bother them any, nor attempt to catch 
them or put your hand on them. Just feed 
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them, and leave them alone, and let them 
get used to you. I have a dozen Eng- 
lish call ducks that I use for decoys. I 
hatched most of them out, and at night 
when I feed them they will eat right out 
of my hand. This makes it an easy job 
to put them out and take them up again. 
About a month ago a wild mallard hen flew 
down and took up with my decoys. She 
has been here ever since, eats with them, 
and we pen her up at night with them. 
When let loose in the morning she promptly 
flies out and then flies back. Night before 
last she came up and ate out of my hand 
with the rest of them. I hope that no one 
shoots her now that the season is open, and 
as she seldom leaves our flock I guess she 
will pull through. 

he, Gia T. G. SAMworRTH. 


Still-Hunting vs. Driving Deer 
in the South 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 
finished reading “A Hunt at the Kin- 
loch Club” by Archibald Rutledge, which 
appears in the March number of your ex- 
cellent magazine. This article, although 
well written, contains much misleading in- 
formation for those readers who have never 
hunted deer in the Carolinas. The state- 
ment, in substance, that the sportsman has 
no chance of success by still-hunting deer 
in the Carolinas or Gulf states is far from 
being correct. It is all too true that the 
accepted method of hunting deer in this 
locality is exactly as described by Mr. Rut- 
ledge and has undoubtedly been the custom 
for several generations, and is usually suc- 
cessful although the sportsmanship involved 
is, in my opinion, exceedingly questionable. 
In contradiction of Mr. Rutledge will 
say that I have been still-hunting deer with 
a rifle in eastern North Carolina the past 
six years and have never failed to kill my 
legal limit of bucks, usually with very little 
effort except the work of getting them out 
of the woods. On Nov. 22, 1933, the open- 
ing day of the deer season, my hunting 
companion and I killed two nice bucks still- 
hunting with rifles in N. C., in just about 
30 minutes of actual hunting on the Fort 
Bragg reservation, which comprises a 
heavily wooded area approximately 28 
miles in length by an average width of 12 
miles. Very little opportunity is offered 
for stalking and it is very seldom that a 
standing shot is to be had. The best method 
I have found so far is to hunt up-wind as 
much as possible, walking very slowly and 
stopping for a few seconds every 25 or 30 
steps and shooting quickly when they are 
jumped from their beds. It is usually best 
to start hunting about 9:00 a. m. as by that 
time, unless it is very warm, they have 
bedded down for the day. I use a Model 
14-A caliber Remington repeating rifle, and 
always use 165-grain open-point bullets— 
the soft-point in this caliber I have found 
to be unreliable but the 165-grain open- 
point is all that could be desired as a sure 
killer and I have never lost a crippled buck 
that was hit with one of them regardless 
of where he was struck. I use a %-inch 
Lyman ivory bead and large aperture rear 
sight on my Remington rifle and this com- 
bination is the best I have tried for hunt- 
ing in this territory as all shots must be 
taken quickly and although some accuracy 
is sacrificed by using the large bead, this 
is more than offset by the hunter being 
able to get on or in front of his target 
quicker than if he uses a small bead. 

I have been invited to participate in deer 
hunts such as those described by Mr. Rut- 
ledge on numerous occasions since I came 
to North Carolina, especially on the large 
estate of Percy Rockefeller, but have al- 
ways declined with thanks. One experience 
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several years ago completely cured me of 
ever shooting at a deer with buckshot—it 
took just seven loads of buckshot and one 
load of No. 4s to finish the job and that 
buck had more than 30 buckshot in him. 

Ds Sn Epwarp KauFMAN, 
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Bunny Eludes Pursuing Dog 
by Hopping on Running 
Board of Passing Auto 


(Neb.)- July 27. 

in. Wheeler 

a jackrabbit 

iat’s alive today because of 
help of an automobile. 

H. Murphy of. Greeley 

is driving along a highway 

1 came on a hound in hot 

pursuit of the jack. As he 

ve alongside the rabbit he 


iro 
slowed down momentarily and 
the rabbit -hopped on the 
unning-board of the car, 
The rabbit rode there. about 
a quarter of a mile, until the 
hound had civen up the chase, * 
and then jumped off and went 
its. way leisurely. 
SEEN MEER EL LAT EAT 
Tall Tale of a Rabbit. 
(Greeley Citizen.) 
| T. H. Murphy has. received 
i the following letter from “Out- 
| door Life,” a well known maga- 


Zine: 
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| “We understand that last 
summer you were driving along 
the highway when you came 
upon a hound chasing a jack 
rabbit, and that as you came up 
the. jack jumped on your run- 
ning board and rode for a dis- 
tance. 

“We would like to. know / 
whether this story is true or 
whether a reporter was hard. up 
| for news that day and made up 
| the story.” 
| Of course Murphy had to 





reply that it was the work of 
some silly*newspaperman, 

But that story has traveled 
far and wide. It was printed in 
Irish and English newspapers, 
for clippings have been recéived 
in Greeley from these countries. 
And Murphy’s mail for a time 
was like unto that of a popular 
movie actor. 
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These two clippings speak for them- 

selves. The top one is from the Los 

Angeles Times. The lower one followed 

it some months later in the Omaha 

World-Herald. Ah, these cute devilish 

newspapermen with their tall nature 
tales! It is to laugh! 
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Chickens, Eggs and Rabbits 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


CARCELY a day passes that letters 
from correspondents do not come to this 
desk asking for enlightenment as to how to 
break their dogs of chicken killing, egg 
stealing or rabbit chasing. All young dogs, 
whether they be setters or pointers, are 
likely to acquire these annoying faults; it 
is simply a reversion to their wild ancestors 
who were compelled to rely upon their own 
sagacity in procuring food for their needs 
and the tendency is likely to crop out in the 
best bred dogs of our day. But the well- 
behaved dog must not be one of these 
offenders. It is not a difficult task to break 
dogs of these bad habits if simple methods 
are employed. 

Many systems are advocated, but about 
the simplest are those laid down by the late 
C. B. Whitford, who was one of the 
most successful of dog trainers in his 
day. On these subjects he had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“Nearly everyone who has anything to 
do with young setters or pointers has been 
annoyed at having his dog kill chickens 
and steal eggs. When in the country where 
chickens run at large it is very disagreeable 
to have one’s dog kill the farmer’s chickens 
or pull their feathers out. Most setters 
and pointers must be broken of the habit. 
The most effective plan and the cheapest 
in the end is to take the chicken the dog 
has killed and thrash him about the head 
with it. All the while the dog is being 
thrashed the breaker is to preserve a good 
feeling and talk pleasantly to the dog. The 
chicken may be laid aside for half an hour 
and then calling the dog to him, another 
severe thrashing may be administered by 
the breaker. This makes a great im- 
pression on the dog and gives him such 
a dislike for chickens he will give them a 
wide berth. 

“The suck-egg dog is a great nuisance. 
He becomes very expert in locating hens’ 
nests and stealing eggs. A good plan is to 
force an egg into his mouth that is uncom- 
fortably warm and then give him another 
that has been charged with cayenne pepper. 
An egg so charged may be left where he 
can readily find it. One such egg often 
cures the dog of his bad habit. 

“Very few dogs can resist the temptation 
to chase a rabbit that hops out of his form 
in plain view. The habit of chasing rabbits 
sometimes becomes very bad, and in a lo- 
cality where they are plentiful the dog is 
frequently on the trail of a rabbit when he 
should be hunting for birds. The cure for 
this is very simple. The first rabbit the 
dog starts should be shot by the handler, 
and without saying a word to the dog, the 
handler should pick it up and thrash the 
dog about the head with it. On the next 
occasion of the dog’s chasing, the handler 
will endeavor again to kill the rabbit and 
as before, give the dog a good thrashing 
with it. Nothing whatever is to be said 
to the dog. After a few treatments of this 
kind the dog will shy off to one side when 
he either sees or scents a rabbit. He be- 
comes thoroughly rabbit-shy.” 





conducted hy 


A.F. Hochwalt 


Sex Breeding Control? 
Oh, Yeah! 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In your Janu- 

ary issue I saw an inquiry on sex 
breeding control. I would like a word on 
the subject. 

I was on a farm until 12 years old, and 
father had from three to seven cows. He 
was very particular to get the cow to the 
sire as soon as possible when she came in 
heat, and as I remember we had all heifer 
calves. 

Later in life I bred and raised hunting 
dogs. I, like others, did not like bitches, 
only as breeders. The theory of father 
came to mind, and so I reversed it, and it 
proved very successful. The period of a 
bitch is 21 days: seven coming in, seven in, 
and seven going out. She will not breed 
for the first seven, but will the remaining 
fourteen. The middle seven days is when 
the blood is at the highest heat, and from 
then on cools gradually. 





Restock! 
Our Restocking Department provides full free 
service for sportsmen wanting to learn how 
they can replenish their favorite areas with 
fish and game 
This Is Your Department—Use It 





I used to breed on the 21st day, and had 
as many as eight males to a litter of nine. 
Seldom over two females—only once when 
a bitch got out on the ninth day, and there 
were five females to three males. 

Please pass this theory along and let the 
boys try it. If they do, let them make 
public reports as I should like it proven 
more conclusively. 

I kept my bitches thin, not poor, and gave 
them plenty of exercise, bred nothing but 
trained dogs. The higher trained the par- 
ents, the better and more natural hunters 
you will have. 

I have had some of the first born, after 
the mother had washed them and I had laid 
them by the stove, drop asleep and by their 
actions and barks they seemed to be dream- 
ing they were chasing something, while the 
mother was still whelping. 

Alaska ‘ L. F. Morrts. 


Comment by Dr. Hermann 


S A breeder of dogs and owner of a half hun- 
dred brood matrons, sex predetermination if 
possible should interest me vitally. 

Referring to cows mentioned. Range cattle be- 
come bred with greater alacrity than those of the 
writer’s father could possibly have possessed, thus 
the calves should all be heifers as were his; the 
sexes still persist at 50-50. 

Period of oestrum varies widely with differ- 
ent breeds and with individuals of that breed. 
Half my Pekingese could possibly be bred as late 


as the 21st day; my Bostons and wires are out: 


by the 15th and Scotties by the 17th days. 

I have read Davenport’s “Principles of Breed- 
ing,” Ginn and Co. publishers, and some of the 
cross references which indicate the nature and 
quantity of the food and climatic influences pro- 
duce slight variables in the established ratio. The 
real secret still remains with the super-intelligent, 
bees, wasps and ants whose queens, workers and 


drones are created as required. Like the bees 
and ants Morris’ dogs were exceptional, as 
evidenced by their hunting proclivity demon- 
strated at birth. 

There are almost as many theories on sex de- 
termination as there are readers; the exponents 
of some are as touchy as a hen with a lone chick. 


A Dog Owner’s Views of 
Spaying 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In a recent 

number of Outpoor LiFe a query ap- 
peared on the advisability of spaying fe- 
male hunting dogs, so I thought I would 
pass on my experience. Personally, the 
only dog for me is the spayed female. 

For a number of years I raised pure- 
bred Chesapeakes; as good a breed as 
there is for cold water duck retrieving, but 
generally quite headstrong and full of fight. 
Then I lost my old dog chasing automo- 
biles and another dog of mine was drowned 
in a Canadian lake while goose hunting. 
After that I decided that I did not care 
for any more dogs since it was necessary 
to keep them ten months for two months 
of hunting. 

A friend of mine has a pure-bred springer 
which was mated with one of my pure-bred 
Chesapeakes. In this litter was a bitch 
which he wished to dispose of. All of the 
puppies of this litter resembled the Ches- 
apeake side of the mating in build and 
color. I secured this bitch puppy, and hav- 
ing a friend who is a Government veteri- 
nary and also a dog fancier, I asked his ad- 
vice as to when to have her spayed. 

His answer was “as soon as she is 
weaned,” for according to his opinion a 


small incision at this early period of a 


puppy’s life was all that is necessary, and 
that the wound thus made would heal 
much more readily. I had the puppy spayed 
and for a few days she was very sick, 
mostly due to the ether, but she snapped 
right out of it and in the fall I took her 
out hunting when she was only eight 
months old and she soon became a perfect 
retriever. This second fall she worked 
on everything—ducks, chinks, huns, and is 
also a good rabbit dog. She will carry a 
big Montana jack at my heels until I tell 
her to give it to me. She is a wonderful 
dog with children and in every way she 
is no different from any other dogs, full 
of life and a good watch dog. Unless a 
man wants a dog for breeding purposes I 
would not have a female around until she 
is spayed. As I write these lines (Janu- 
ary) it is 15 below zero and a blizzard is 
blowing. I manage a country grain ele- 
vator and right now there is a flock of 
prairie chickens feeding just a short dis- 
tance from my place where I have been 
feeding them since the snow got so deep. 
This morning I was late getting down to 
my place and they were all over, waiting 
for me; they are very tame and will not 
fly very far away until they get their feed. 
They come up mornings and evenings regu- 
larly now. We have had a closed season 
on prairie chickens for about four years 
and I am glad to say that they are on the 
increase. 
Mont. Geo. H. Hotes. 
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Queries 


Wanted, a Hunting Dog 

Editor:—I am thinking of buying a hunting 
dog and as I have never owned one I am unde- 
cided on what kind I want, although several 
friends of mine advise me to get a beagle. As 
the hunting around here consists of rabbits and 
quail, it seems as if this advice is all right. 
Would you advise me to get a dog already 
broken, or will a pup pick it up as easily ?— 
P. N. C., Calif. 

Answer:—If you wish to confine your hunting 
to rabbits, then the beagle would make a very 
delightful companion. Unless you secure a well 
broken dog, if you buy an older one you may 
not, with your inexperience, secure the satisfac- 
tion that you might by training your own dog. 
If you buy a puppy you can train him to suit 
yourself and the conditions of the country in which 
he is hunted. There are several books on the 
market that would aid you greatly in your enter- 
prise, as for instance, “‘Beagles and Beagling,”’ 
“Training the Rabbit Dog,’”’ etc. These books can 
be supplied through our book department.— 
4s FB. Gs 


Pointer and Beagle Cross 

Editor: I have a dog which I think is a cross 
between a pointer and a straight-leg beagle hound. 
He very much resembles a pointer, is white, with 
a few ticks and a black spot on the back. He 
will scent birds and trail them, but will not hold 
them on a point. What would you advise me to 
do in this case? The dog will hunt rabbits also. 
Has that anything to do with his not holding a 
bird on point? I am a boy, 17 years old, and I 
like to hunt birds and rabbits. In fact, this is 
the only game I get a chance to hunt.—H. L. R., 
Md. 

Answer: According to the old saying you have 
a dog which is neither “fish nor fowl.” Your 
dog is simply obeying the instincts of his ancestors 
and he inherits the desire to hunt fur-bearers on 
the one side and birds on the other. Such com- 
binations are sometimes difficult to make perfect 
in either calling although I have seen such crosses 
do fairly well sometimes if one has the patience 
to train them. I would suggest that you procure 
some of the books on training and follow the 
methods as outlined therein. One thing is quite 
certain, if you wish to make a well-trained bird 
dog out of him you must devote his training solely 
to that one class of game; if on the other hand, 
you want a rabbit dog also then he is likely to 
fail in either calling, that is, to the extent of 
doing both classes of work perfectly.—A. F. H. 


Tarantula 
(Continued from page 13) 


unwary pedestrian or horseman. For the 
tarantula can spring. In fact, owing to his 
prodigious leg spread, he can hurl himself 
eighteen inches or more. But the story 
ends there, for he will not spring toward a 
human being. He stores up his muscular 
agility solely for the purpose of jumping 
upon enemy or game. He is not much on 
the forward jump, but has trained himself 
to jump backward, describing an arc much 
the same as an airplane doing a loop. 

The tarantula, you see, with his eyes 
built to look straight upward, finds his 
greatest delight in launching a surprise 
attack upon his adversary. With his great 
fangs curved outward and upward this 
formidable fighter is ready for action from 
the word “go,” and woe to all of his hered- 
itary foes—except the horned toad. 

Yes, that is indeed a chuckle. For the 
horned toad, of which there are nine dif- 
ferent species, thriving in multitudes in 
tarantula country, is the most harmless lit- 
tle creature on earth, yet he can and does 
whip Avicularia to a_ standstill. And 
“standstill” in this instance means death, 
for only death may conquer a tarantula. 
This diminutive desert creature, the horned 
toad, is a cunning little customer without 
teeth, or any other sort of fighting appara- 
tus, except intestinal fortitude. He is 
affected neither by lack of water or food 
over long periods. I had one specimen 
in a wire cage for seven months, and at no 
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time was food or water placed therein, yet 
when at the end of that period the crea- 
ture was turned out to roam out his life 
among the sands, he was as fat and sassy 
as you please. Well, sir, he killed five 
full-grown tarantulas in as many days, and 
I watched him at it. Now the 


all day and then he sleeps all night. Now 
and then he yawns, half opens his eyes, 
changes his position, and goes back to 
sleep. Nothing but danger awakens him. 
So. 


AREFULLY I open the little door of 

the screened cage. With noiseless 
dexterity born of much patient handling of 
small wild creatures, I take the spider 
literally by the scruff of his neck, which 
is actually his two front legs bent back- 
ward and grasped behind his forward body 
section. I drop him into the cage, where 
he immediately stiffens to attention upon 
seeing his traditional enemy and master. 
He assumes his fighting attitude, and that, 
sir, is nO mean or cringing pose. Here we 
have Mr. Tarantula, with his fate sealed 
and his doom certain. His death sentence 
has been passed, and he knows it, but he 
rears himself to his full height, something 
more than two inches, and at the same time 
elevates his tail, much as a cat arches her 
back. He is as rigid as if graven of stone. 
He awaits a hostile move. It is not long 
in coming. 

The horned toad yawns, and his eyes 
come half open. He weaves his head from 
side to side as if to drive away the sleep- 
ing sickness that is upon him. Now, all 
at once it seems, his glance, quite by acci- 
dent, falls upon the insect. The lids fly 
completely back, and those gleaming orbs, 
snakelike, basilisk, center upon his enemy. 
Almost imperceptible to the human eye is 
the tarantula’s next move. He seems to 
sink, well, perhaps an eighth of an inch. 
That is all. Now the tiny, dragon-like 
creature opposite him rears itself upon its 
forward legs. Then, without further ado, 
the two are at it, in midair. It is a silent, 
phantom-like battle. Again and again 
Lycosa stabs, and stings, leaping in an out, 
and each stab is a bullseye. The horned 
toad wrestles, opening and shutting his 
weak little toothless mouth in terrible 
grimaces. He can only wrestle and try 
to crush. Now the tarantula’s fangs are 
dripping yellow fluid. He makes one last 
furious stab, and as his deep-sunken fangs 
attempt to wrest themselves loose, the 
desert lizard is upon him. So like a human 
wrestler. With one of his two front legs 
he pins the tarantula down, belly first. 
With the other he proceeds to cripple his 
opponent, place him hors de combat. With- 
out legs the spider cannot fight. So the 
horned toad relieves him of those append- 
ages, one by one, in a systematic manner. 
Then, as a last dual move, he sets one of 
his feet (if so they may be termed—they 
resemble human hands) upon the brain 
section, pushing the grayish, spongy por- 
tion containing the terrible eyes inward. 
The job is finished. So he crawls majes- 
tically to his corner, closes his eyes, and 
goes to sleep. Mr. Tarantula is as dead 
as a doornail, but that ends it so far as the 
toad is concerned, for he is no cannibal. 


HE villain, in Western fiction, some- 

times places a tarantula inside the hero’s 
sleeping bag. Then, chuckling with diabolic 
glee at his Cleopatra-like ingenuity, he 
sneaks off and is swallowed up in the 
darkness. But, alas for his lethal machina- 
tions, the tarantula crouches down and goes 
to sleep upon the hero’s chest, and comes 
a day when retribution descends upon the 
villain. That fiendish worthy should have 
used a centipede, which, while it cannot 


horned | 
toad’s life is just one long siesta. He sleeps | 
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Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas, 
It kille them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write FoR FREE Copy of 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 
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Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
puppies. Also aan Beagles. Highly 
descriptive illustrated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, 
Buck Gordon, Trainer. 
Bannock, Ohio. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 
Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi- 


ence as breeder and handler. 
DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
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KILLS MANGE 
Overnight, Or Money Back 


The mites which cause sarcoptic 
mange are killed almost instantl by 
Gabriel's Mange Formula. The irri- 
tated skin is then promptly soothed 
and healed—scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
stinate cases, it has succeeded where 
all else had failed. Used and en- 
dorsed by many of America’s finest 
kennels. Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectly. Don’t 
delay! Mange Pere reads, and simple home 
treatments won't heal it. Sent Aer 12 

ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size .75 (stamps 





or money order). Full in 1. &. upon 
request, on our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 
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LET ME TRAIN 
YOUR DOG 


to handle birds procty in a country where 
birds are plentiful—to retrieve into hand— 
to STOP ON COMMAND ANYWHERE. 


CAMERON KENNELS, Hempstead, Texas 
"You will like me after I train your dog.”’ 
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kill, will never fail to stab, and the poison 
with which its victims are inoculated is 
hard to remove. 

I am quite sure that each and every 
death ever attributed to a tarantula was 
caused by fright. It is true that the rattle- 
snake has caused death to persons weakly 
constituted at various times. It is a coin- 
cidence that at this time such an incident 
occurred in my vicinity, and I shall use 
that for an illustration. On September 5, 
1933, Gordon Smith and Francis Cochrane, 
both Los Angeles residents, left this city on 
a gold prospecting trip to the Kaibab re- 
gion of northern Arizona. Two days later, 
while the pair were hiking up Gramercy 
Canyon, twelve miles from Hatch’s ranch, 
they heard a rattler doing his stuff. “Look 
out,” Cochrane cried, “rattlesnakes!” Both 
men jumped aside quickly, and the snake’s 
fangs missed them by inches. Cochrane 
then staggered on a few feet and dropped 
exhausted to the earth; and when Smith 
tried to revive him, it was found that he 
was dead. Now a tarantula will not spring 
at one. But he is much more formidable- 
looking than any rattler, and I can under- 
stand the rigid fright of a person unac- 
customed to the sight suddenly finding 
himself gazing point-blank at the great 
spider, especially if its tail should be stand- 
ing straight up. The fact remains that a 
tarantula, spending all its venom into the 
veins of a baby, cannot kill. If he could 
I would not let my youngsters carry him 
about in their pockets. 


HE tarantula builds his home in a pe- 

culiar manner. That is, it would seem 
peculiar to one unversed in his mode of 
living, but when that has been ascertained 
it is at once seen that he is an engineer 
of no mean ability. First, he goes into a 
gopher hole, snake hole, or any other hole 
in the earth that may look favorable to 
him. At a distance of about six inches 
below the surface he starts digging in hori- 
zontally. After burrowing in to an extent 
which he considers to be one lot separated 
from the home of his neighbor (he is no 
claim jumper), which in many instances is 
about six inches or at most twelve, the 
industrious spider begins digging upward, 
at the same time using the new dirt to fill 
in the opening just dug, thus leaving no 
entrance for an unwelcome visitor, and at 
the same time repairing property which he 
has defaced. 

He digs tail first, throwing dirt like a 
miniature steam shovel. When the surface 
has been reached and he breaks through the 
crust, all of the loose dirt is kicked outside, 
pyramided about the hole beautifully, ar- 
tistically, and scientifically. Next he digs 
down another six inches or so, thus making 
his abode about a foot deep. But he is not 
yet finished. He does not live in this 
straight, perpendicular tunnel. Oh, no. 
The tunnel is a trap. Halfway to the top 
the old slyster goes, and proceeds next to 
dig in on one side (never the side that he 
has filled in, but always exactly opposite) 
a horizontal tunnel just large enough to 
hide his great, furry self. Here he sits 
all day Jong; and now we know why his 
eyes are situated in the roof of his body. 
They are periscopes and he uses them as 
such, for they see, at all times, the top 
opening, which may, or may not have a 
web spun across its surface. The diameter 
of the hole proper and its opening varies 
with the size of its maker. One of usual 
size measures from one to two inches 
across. 


HE tarantula, when attacking any in- 
sect, whether it be cicada, grasshopper, 
cricket, beetle or whatnot, has one set rule 
and from this rule he never deviates. He 
strikes for the neck, thus paralyzing the 





nerve center of his victim. Now it will at 
once be said by skeptics, that on many in- 
sects the location of the neck is a cause for 
doubt in the mind of the most expert, and 
at best problematical. That is true, but 
we are all laymen. The tarantula, how- 
ever, is no layman when it comes to the 
structure of insects or desert reptiles. He 
is a scientific killer and never makes a mis- 
take, except, of course, when attacking his 
Nemesis, the horned toad, and that is sim- 
ply a case of not giving up without a battle. 
So, in case of doubt on anyone’s part of the 
exact location of the neck of any insect, 
it may be quickly ascertained if the animal 
is handed to the tarantula. That worthy 
will, on the instant, strike twice; first for 
the neck, to paralyze; next for the brain, 
to feast. He isa brain-eater. It is some- 
what of a revolting sight to watch this 
master butcher at work. He is nothing if 
not thorough, for, when once he releases 
his hold, satiated, and moves slowly away 





A 10-year-old puta of Ditmars, a pot 
of water and presto! Here comes Lycosa 
himself (note the tarantula at the edge 
of the hole). It takes about a gallon of 
water to get to him, for it must fill the 
lower portion of the "hole before flooding 
the level where sits His Majesty, with his 
periscope eyes looking ever heavenward 


from his prey, there is little remaining of 
his victim besides the shell. 

As in humankind, the female of the spe- 
cies is more deadly than the male. It is 
the unpleasant nature of the wife, when 
she desires a family, to kill friend husband, 
eat of his body, and lay her eggs in his 
shell. Born of butchery and cannibalism, 
what more can possibly be expected of the 
creature? 

The horned toad, for some unexplained 
reason, is immune to the poison of taran- 
tula, centipede or scorpion. I have men- 
tioned the centipede recently, so now I 
shall give a word to the scorpion which 
inhabits the same territory. This ring- 
tailed monstrosity, which resembles in 
great detail a crayfish, delivers a sting 
second only in potency to that of a centi- 
pede, which is not, however, serious. The 
true desert scorpion has an elongated body, 
suddenly terminated by a long, slender tail 
formed of six joints, the last of which 
holds an acute case of sting, and a goodly 
supply of venom. When one is struck by 


‘ @ scorpion, which, like the centipede and 


unlike the tarantula is really vicious, he 
immediately feels sick in his stomach and 
becomes exceedingly sore in groins and 
armpits. However the feeling wears off 
after a few days and there are no ill con- 
sequences later on. 
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Plant Now! 
Attract Ducks 
Next Fall! 


TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 
Makes more feed than most seed. 
SUPPLY LIMITED! Complete Line 
best Fish and Game Foods. 
Bargain Prices. 38 Year 
Describe 4 toned ha A. Free. 


TERRELL’S finance osnnosn, wis. 


. . 
Complete Planting Job Done If Desired 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Now booking orders for eggs from pure bred vigorous 
stock for spring and early summer delivery of the follow- 
ing—Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Reeves, Chinese and 
English Ring Neck pheasants. Also eggs from wild mal- 
lard and genuine English Grey Call ducks. 

Full instructions on hatching, etc. Established 1895. ) 


Deer and Canada Geese for sale. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM @ 


Box 231, St. Charles, Ill. 


“One of the most outstanding game birds, 
the Ring Neck Pheasant.” 2 

















BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for Spring delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 
PHEASANT EGGS! 


Graded, dated eggs from finest breeders. Special diets in- 
crease constitutional vigor, vitality and hatchability. Fertility 
tests run on each pen. After all, you want eggs that hatch! 
O Ringneck: 15—$3.00; 50-—-$9.00; 100—$16.00; 1000—$150.00 


] Pure Mongolian: Eggs from superb stock, 30¢ each. 
fs Melanistic Mutant: Eggs from choice dark strain, 250 each. 





Cresco, Pa. 

















Terms, 10% with order, balance C. O. D. 3% discount cash | 


in advance. Early orders get early delivery. Safe arrival 
guaranteed 


Wallace Grange, 


Bob-White Quail—Pheasants 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful and selective 
breeding. Guaranteed in every particular. The kind you 
want for restocking or breeders. Write for prices now as 
they will undoubtedly be advanced later. Henlopen Game 
Farms, Inc.. Wm. M. Foord, Pres., Milton, Del. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


SUPPLY STOCK AND BUY WHA 


vOOk AND Sey Guay ree 
‘ee Cour ~~! and monthly market Catletin 

Gore ices we pay our b: 10c 
OUTDOOR ENTER 


CO., inc., Box , NEW CITY, N. Y. 

breeding PRROYA 
FREE Book tos2-22"24 
young to . Ready 


Box 11 Ephraim, Wisconsin 
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for market in 25 days. Sell for double or more ch’ i prices. 
estigate. AX sbi ca te, 5 mee. trial. ey | 
<4 learn why, how, prices. 84th year of success. 








GAME & ORNAMENTAL BIRDS 


We have supplied some of the finest Estates in this 
country with Peacocks, Pheasants, Quail, Swan, Ducks 
and Geese coe the past twenty years. Let us supply your 
wants, Elm Farm & Game Preserve, Blackstone, Mass. 











GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 


A textbook telling how to raise: Pheasants, 
Quail, Wild Ducks and Ornamental Birds by 
the most up-to-date and economical methods. 
Complete illustrated. Pub. 1930, 162 pages. 
9x6x% in. $2.50 


Special price, $2.25 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. 











PLANT NOW— 


miles for sport. 


described in free illustrated book. 











> Sportsmen!-Replenish “Ss 
Our Fields and Streams Rew! © ‘ 


their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold 
ng ~All canteens where only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
ring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grou 

by Planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods 
t tells what, when, where and 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERI Box -B, 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


how to plant a permanent 


2 SHKOSH, wis, 








Attracting Game.”’ 





If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishin 
cin Tatied real results for you. ; S’ Geshsated bee 


Wlake Your Pruosewe Pay 


by ubtehinn feeding and breeding 


rounds for WILD DUCKS, UPLAND GAME and 
rowing natural foods 


Write for our new, free, illustrated book ‘‘The Secret in 
Describe your place—we’ll make planting suggestions FREE, 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P.O. Box 71C4, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














OUTDOOR LIFE’S 


Free Restocking Service 


RITE in and tell us what 

your local problems are in 
the way of bringing back game 
birds or fish to depleted areas. 
We will give you the benefit of 
professional advice by letter. This 
service is superior to publishing 
general articles on restocking be- 
cause each region, and each 
sportsman or club helping to re- 
stock that region, has individual 
problems not applicable to game 
management as a whole. 


We Sportsmen Ourselves 
Must Get Busy 


UBLIC fish hatcheries and game farms 

cannot possibly supply the full demands 
of the hunters and anglers. Those who 
enjoy the sport must help. 

While we have recently developed meth- 
ods for the improvement of streams and 
lakes to increase game fish, and effective 
methods of cover and food management for 
game, until such time as these natural 
methods are widely adopted, heavy re- 
stocking will be essenfial. 

As Aldo Leopold says in his recent book, 
“Game Management,” “Game can be re- 
stored by the creative use of the same 
tools which have heretofore destroyed it— 
axe, plow, cow, fire and gun. The con- 
servation movement has sought to restore 
wildlife by the control of guns alone. Game 
management is the art of cropping land 
for game and its integration with other 
land-use.” 

And, as the American Game Associa- 
tion paraphrases it, “fish management is 
the art of cropping the waters for fish and 
integrate it with other water uses.” 


Iowa has discontinued its state game 
farm and is relying upon extensive cover, 
food, and hunting management for its fu- 
ture game crop. Probably before long 
some state will do likewise with her fish 
program. 

Individuals may use the same methods 
to increase both game and fish if they only 
try. Write to our Restocking Department 
and find out HOW. 

Lay your plans for spring work now. 
We'll help you if we can, 















JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for sestedhing or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer 
satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





























Very Special—GOLDEN PHEASANTS 


Overstocked. Full plumaged Cocks $3, hens $4, eggs 
$3 for 15. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
oe B. TERPENING 


1305 N. Cottage S$ Salem, Oregon 




















Upland Game 
Birds 





Sandys 
and 
Van Dyke 


An interesting and informative 
book, dealing with the location 
and habits of all our upland 
game birds, with tips on hunting 
them. Also interesting accounts 
of the authors’ experiences with 
them. 


Published 1902, reprinted 

1924; 429 pages, illustrated. 

7TY4x5'/4x vA inches. $1.75 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS | 
le edverticoment inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MU 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy 





ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we req 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all 
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find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
ST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
should be received by the 18th of second month preced- 
uire that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will 
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Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 


Fishing Tackle 





|BALD NO LONGER... 







Mr. A. S. R. of New York City writes: 
ad 3 bald spots the size ofa half- rT 
Getter. | used Japanese Oil for 3 months 
and now my bald spots are entirely 
Govered with hair."" 
JAPANESE OIL, the 

o 
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WATIONAL REMEDY CO., 58 W. 45th St., Dept.Z., H. ¥. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN 


MAPLE SYRUP 


From the silent heart of the North Woods comes @ 
product excelled nowhere in purity and flavor. Di- 
rect to you. 100% pure. Fresh 1934 crop, We 
cater to those who demand the best. Wholesale and 
retail. Send fifteen cents in stamps for sample bot- 
tle maple syrup. 


ST. REGIS MAPLE CO., ST, REGIS FALLS, N. Y. 





BURIED ypeseyes 
FREE verector 
DETECTORS 
Used by prospectors and gold seekers, everywhere to locate 
gold. Given with our new prize book on the “Secrets of Gold 


Finding” and listing over a hundred known places where to 
look for it. Most complete and authentic treatise on gold 
hunting ever published. Join the thousands that have bene- 


fited by this information and send $2.50 for this special $5.00 
value offer NOW. Folder sent free 


G. L. GUGGENHEIM CO., Dept.19-D, 112 Sutter St., San Francisco,Cal. 
WHY NOT oer ine Batioriion. toe Qe reM ae 





secte? I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each Sieple o1 utdoor work 
with my Instructions, pictures, price-list. Profit. 


Pleasure. Send 10¢ for Must rated ae ‘Sine —_ 
terms, before sending ——. 
Dealer 








in tneeets, Dept. 22, "Kea ts2s: nye 

San Diego, Calit MALE 
MEN WANTED at once to call on stores with biggest line 
Se and 10e necessities Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Hous x Cement, 
79 different items, many new, exclusive 1 to 125% 
profit Experience unnecessary Big c atelee FRE E. 


Procopax, Dept. 64-T, 1956 S. Troy, , Chicago. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, etc., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 112 A, El- 
mira, N. Y. tf 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas, 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 Ibs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥ 12-6 
LIFELONG INCOME:—In master remedies you make 

yourself from common herbs! Instruction Book, 128 
pages, illustrated, complete, 30c. Bluegrass Bureau, 
Newport, Ky. tf 


MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 

if not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with 
each mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 
Elgin, Texas. 2-3 

















WHOLESALE PRICES on nationally advertised sporting 
goods, fishing. hunting, ete. Save up to ‘s. Catalogue 

free. The Gerber-Lottes Company, 1015 Main, Jasper, 

Indiana. 

PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results, 
Promptness ——,, Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St.. W » Washington, dD. Cc, tf 





JOKE Jo BE : DEAF 


Sot ot after 
~~ tive years, withhis Arti- 
em day and night. 





Artifictal Ear Drum 


one : WAY COMPANY 


793 Hofmann Michigan 





BINOCULARS—Genuine Bausch & Lomb 6x30 Prism 
Marine Type EE; guaranteed mechanically perfect; new 
condition; leather cases soiled. ($60 value) $17.95 ‘post- 
paid. Carl Zeiss German Officers Field Glasses 8x40 wide 
angle; splendig condition, cases Th ao 
Spotting Scope and Tripod—35X ac hromatic lenses; 
all metal, one draw; extended 25%”; eed Boyett full 
length adjustable folding wood tripod. New importation. 
Price complete $12.95 postpaid. Micro and Telescopes 
$1 to $35. Catalog for stamp. L. LEE SALES CO., 
35 West 32nd Street, New York. 
EASY DIRECTION FINDER. Patents, Canada, U. 8. 
A. Accurate, simple operating; snowy, foggy weather, 
heavy timber country; for hunters, trappers, prospectors, 
timber cruisers, hikers, aviation, Mounted Police, military, 
Boy Scouts, yachting, Arctic exploration, etc, Also: Illus- 
trated use watch as compass. Complete outfit 1% oz, 
carried vest pocket, Money a egy if not as represented. 
Canada, 75e. U. Agents wanted. Marx 
Lohbrunner, 1245 “Dominion Ral. anne B. C., Canada. 


FREE. ACCOUNTANCY, BOOKKEEPING, Complete 
Home Study Course. 120 booklets, all instruction, 
coaching, absolutely free. Course covers U. 8S. A. practice 
and procedure. Your only expense is postage on lessons, 
Chief object of Free Course Offer is to introduce our 
system in new areas. Full particulars, Advertising Sec- 
retary, Office H22, 74 King East, Toronto, Canada. 


TAKE ad to any store or mail to us with 50c receive 

large size PRESERVINE. Makes SHOES wear like 
iron, Flexicates, Toughens, Water- a, Saves dol- 
lars. Guaranteed. Address PRESERVINE COMPANY, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady 

Government Positions; $105-$240 month. Common edu- 
cation. Valuable information from our civil service expert 
mailed free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis 
Mo. 4-3 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.’ $105-$175 month start. 

Men-women, 18-50. Many examinations coming. List 
positions free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
B64, Rochester, N. Y. 























FOREST JOBS easily available, e, $175 month. Cabin, 
hunt, trap patrol Get details immediately. Rayson 





Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 3-3 
BUILD COLLAPSIBLE BOAT a $ 5.00. Photograph 
and complete instructions, 25c. Mfg, Co., Dept. 


0.L., East Dedham, Mass. 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. Importation 
prices. Stamp brings colored folder. Theodore Lang- 
guth, Boise, Idaho. 2-6 


ASTHMA AND SINUS Symptoms relieved. Breathe 
Vollmer’s Vapor. Trial 25 cents. H. A. Vollmer, Flat 
Rock, Mich 3-2 


WANTED: LIGHT TWIN Outboard motor jive make, 
A ~eeemnans best cash price. Beeline Rabbitry, Latty, 
hio. 














WINES AND LIQUORS made at little cost. Particulars 
for stamp. G. O Shaver, | De Queen, Arkansas. 





BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 


THE UNIVERSAL UNIVERSITY 


International Correspondence Schools 





Scranton, Box 1371, Penna. 
VesuInNney, INDUSTRIAL, & BUSINESS 
RAINING COURSES 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ““‘Who Wins and Why.”’ and full particulars 
about the subjects which can be taken. 


ee cusses Ome: 
Street Address.................. 
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MOUNTED MUSHROOMS. Learn the difference between 

Edible and Poisonous mushrooms by mounting them 
permanently. R. Forwood, Mycologist, 117 N. Woodrow 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Protected territory. New invention. 

Piston rings. Saves reboring. Requires $100 to $500 
for merchandise, Steelcraft Corporation, 5716 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Names of Men Desiring Steady outdoor jobs; 

$1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect game, 
Write immediately. Delmar Institute, B-1, Denver, 
Colorado. 


GOLD AND SILVER mining the greatest fortune oppor- 
tunity today. Write Hiram Fowler for information. 
2559-W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 


EXPERIENCED GAMEKEEPER desires position, Write 
Wade Kidwell, Davis, W. Va. 























Fishing Tackle 


HAND TIED FLIES. Assorted Dozen Bucktails, $1.50; 
Assorted Dozen Wet Flies, $1.50; Assorted Dozen Dry 

Flies, $1.75; Nymphs, Dozen, $1.50; 7% foot Tapered 

Leaders, 25c each. L. B. Root, Canaan, Conn. 

SILK FISHING LINES. Casting and trolling, direct to 
user. Enclose stamp for sample cards with prices, 

test, colors, ete. Silkline Co., Dept. C, Pekin, Ill 4-2 


FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Filetcher’s 

“*TUG"’ leaders. They can’t see them! Sample leader 
=, Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, ve, 
a ° 














= Ry OWN FLIES. Complete material for 
$1.00 prepaid. Ken Hansell, 3205 Chicago Aye- 
a. “Thanseoe ng Minnesota. 


a US MAKE a dozen of your pet Dry Flies at $2.00 
doz. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. Frazier, 123 
a E. Flint, Mich. 








FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


QUALITY Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
TACKLE Now’s the time to get ready to go. 
Start making and repairing your own tackle and it sure 
will add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them 
on your own make. for free catalog of our complete 


line of fishing tackle. 
T. WILLMARTH CoO., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


ia Re & e NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
*’em where al! other lures 
_m& fail. If you will send us 
Sa the name and address of 
at least one of your fish- 
ing tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of 
one or both, if you will enclose a dime each to 
cover postage and handling. ~ a ely only one 

of each to person answering a 

SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charies o, Kankakee, Illinois 


LOAN MEA3°STAMP 


Place it on an envelope addressed to me with your address 
inside and I will return you a stamp along with the grand- 
est piece of bait casting information ever published. If 
you are a bass fisherman, either live bait or plugs, expert 
or beginner don’t neglect this opportunity. You can’t lose 
even 3c. Don’t forget. A 3c stamp on an envelope ad- 
dressed to me with your address inside. 


G. F. Schenfeld, 122 5th Ave., Lewiston, Idaho 



















FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT BAITS? Prepare your own. 

Catch fish when others fail. Practical advice and in- 
structions. The old fisherman’s guide book contains over 
65 best baits and bait recipes ever discovered. Easily 
prepared. For Catfish, Carp, Suckers Sheephead, Buffaloes, 
Perch, Bluegills, Crappies, Bass, Turtles, and game fish 
and 300 other old fisherman’s hints, tips, secrets, and 
recipes of great value, worm culture, gun blueing, lures, 
secret of catching fish, how to attract them. Book full 
of information and suggestions for the beginner and old 
timer. $1.00. Original Old Indian Guide Calend:- 
giving best fishing days of 1934—l5c. Special Price 
Book and Calendar 85c. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio, 4-3 


WILSON’S FISHING GUIDE—Don’t gamble when go- 
ing fishing. Know in advance the best days to fish 
and kind of weather to expect on those days. Wilson’s 
Fishing Guide shows best fishing days in 1934, and en- 
closed Barometer tells hours in advance if rain or storm 
is near, eliminating guesswork for fishermen. Only bx 
let on market combining both features. Price l5c, coin. 
Leo. Wilson, Box 150-B, Marion, Indiana. 


FISHERMEN! A Wooden Minnow Bucket that actually 

keeps water fresh and cool... . minnows alive and 
full of pep. Made of seasoned Cypress, with galvanized 
hoops and rivets. Thoroughly water proofed. Stands up 
under roughest treatment. 3 or 5-gallon size, $2.00 Post- 
paid. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
yours TODAY! IXL Sales Co., Mallory Station, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
CATCH MORBE FISH! 1934 “Old Timer’s’’ Guide—Cal- 

endar dates, showing “‘Days Fish Bite Best,” Recipes 
for Line Dressing, Trapper’s Scents, Lures, Catfish, Carp, 
other fish—Getting recipes easily made. SPECIAL: Both 
Guide and recipes, 25¢ postpaid. Vogue Supplies, 5434 
Cologne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIERRA DOLLAR SPECIALS. Choice of four 6 ft. 

tapered, six 6 ft., twelve 3 ft. Leaders, or Assortment 
eight dry flies. Also Fly tyers supplies. Sierra Tackle 
Co., San Gabriel, California. 


LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 


GOING FISHING! Six trout flies that catch them and 
a six foot tapered gut leader that holds them for one 

dollar. Dept. D., oe. M. McKibbin, 600 20th St., 

N. W., Washington, D. 

SEA-BAT, BALL as Bass Plugs. Red head— 
movable fins. Half former price. Two styles. Both 

postpaid for $1.00 bill, Harry Drake, 900 South 20th 

St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. tf. 


MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. Thomas-Full-Floating Min- 
now-Bucket. Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 



































- kato, Minn. 





FISHERMEN! BOOK OF Famous bait recipes, 10c¢ 
coin. Brighton Supply, Dept. C., New Brighton, Penna, 


FISHING BOOTS at wholesale prices. Catalog free 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SINKER MOLDS, DIPSY or Pyramid. Free Folder. 
Reading Instrument Co., Reading, Penna. 4-3 











FLY TYING MATERIALS—Highest Quality. R 
rR peers, | catalogue. P. M. Hubbell, 139 "Ontario St., 
any, 2 





TIE ion - You need our catalogue, W. C. Dette, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 3-3 
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Insect to Elephant 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
S, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 







yes, Teeth, 
Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 
Catalog. Name branch. FOR SALE: 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. FURRIER WORK. 
Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 











Be an ¢ 


: M 
KGame-Hoads; to tan si 
. Foguirrels: ra rabbits frogs and 
Big Profits in spare 
FREE BOOK Fels, a about 
ben. to have a wonderfu 
2 into Sure Profits. Pree. Send 
é—. Don't delay. State Age. 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 64A Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 


Mount that deep sea fish trophy! 
ROBERTS & BRUNDRETT 


> TAXIDERMISTS 4 
PORT ARANSAS, TEXAS 


Specializing in tarpon and other big game fish. 
Reasonable prices. We do the work of some of the 
most particular sportsmen in America. 



























~==- | Rifle & Pistol 
Targets—OF FICIAL 


Over 35 different styles and sizes of 
Official N. R. A. targets, rifle and 
pistol, for both indoor and outdoor 
shooting, from 25 ft. to 200 yds. 


Lithographed on specially selected 
stock, insuring sharp, clean breaks 
of all bullet holes, for greater ac- 
curacy in scoring. Absolutely uniform dimensions, with 
jet black non-glare bullseyes, free from all streaks. Write 
today for complete price lists and free sample target. 


National Target & Supply Co., *3$3;25th St". 


Rakes 
3 























BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogué on Hand Loading. 

MODERN- a CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 








FOR SALE—Beautiful De Luxe 1906 Owens Sporting 

Springfield; all engraved ; Circassian Walnut; oil finish; 
engraved grip cap; butt plate; trap; sling; swivels; gold 
name plate. Lyman 48 peep; ramp front; cover ; full pistol 
grip and checkered forearm; buffalo horn tip; Griffin Howe 


side double lever mount; ou Zeiss telescope. Write for 
price, photograph. .30 30 “Winchester 94 model; carbine; 
nickel steel; Marble’s peep sight; gold front; $20 00. No 


trades considered; brand new condition. Five pairs beau- 
tiful Wyoming elk teeth; sell or trade, Want 280 Ross 
Model 1910. Perfect condition, Sidney Morris, Box 1448, 
Tucson, Arizona, 


AUTOMATICS: Broncos—25 Cal. 

$8.45; Cartridges 60c box; holster 65c. 32 Cal, Auto- 
matics 8 shot—$8.45; Military Model 10 shot—$9.85. 
Texas Ranger 38 Cal, 5%” , Double Action Revolter, white 
bone stocks—$10.95. All’ brand new. Catalog. Send 
stamp L. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd, Street, New 
York 
NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 

quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog 5c. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. tf 





7 shot—$7.45; 10 shot 








GLASS EYES 


Te ee SUPPLIES, Mh nag ETC. 
HEAD FORMS AND PA 


Largest stock of Eyes in the 
world. Millions to select from, Catalog FREE 
“SCHOEPFEREYES” 134 West32nd St, NEW YORK 


Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Astiielel Byes. Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms, Tools, 
materials, verything for the Cy Taxidermist. 
‘Send Sor big illustrated Catal — Free 


JONAS BROS. 1024 —8€ Denver, Colorado 
















TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. Tanning heavy hides for 

rugs and robes, light skins for chokers. Rubber heads, 
eyes, fasteners for sale. Fur work on coats and chokers. 
Game head mounting. Head forms for Deer, Moose, Elk, 
Rug heads waxed. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Mich. 4-6 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, eee ~ 
yash. - 








TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, complete line, free cata- 

log, glass eyes. H. A. Schumacher, 285 Malladay St., 
Jersey City, N. J 3-2 
PAPER FORMS. 
“om. Glass Eyes. 


N. 


TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, _ 





Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
Arthur C. Birch, seemmaey 








Wis. 
MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash, 2-6 





LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Tarxi- 


dermy School, Lemont, Ill. 


TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, Sking tanned. 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 


When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 











5 POWER PRISM RIFLE SCOPE. Chance of lifetime. 
Improved model, Nothing better at any price. Only 


7” long. Graduated elevation, windage, ete. 95 yard 
field. Sole leather case. Cost United States Government 
$50. Closing at few cents on dollar. DuMaurier Co., 


Dept. 13-B, Elmira, Be Ee 


WINC HE STER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type_.22 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 
South St., Boston, Mass. tf. 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuilding and _ reblueing. 
Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, etc. 
Write for prices. Chas, C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


SPECIAL SALE while they last; Extra barrels for Lug- 
ers 9m/m 6 inch $4.50. 7-inch 800-yard rear sight 
5.00. 30 caliber 8” $6.50, 6 inch $6.00, and 12-inch 

ramp front $7.50 each. Magazines $2.50 each HUDSON, 

L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW WINCHESTER MODEL 52 with speed lock $43 65, 
new Savage Model 19—NRA, late model, $26.85. New 

















Savage Model 99, 30-30 and 303 calibers, $29.50. Com- 
plete line Lyman, Redfield Sights. J. Warshal & Sons, 
1014 Ist, Seattle, Washington. 3-6 
A-1 USED ARMY LEATHER Gun Slings, 35¢ postpaid, 

$3.00 dozen. Stamps accepted. New Marlin Rifles 
model 39, 22 caliber, for high speed cartridges, $16.95. 


Complete line of Sights. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 1st, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Gov ERNMENT CARTRIDGES per hundred; 45 Colt 

automatic or 1917 Smith & Wesson and Colt, $2.00. 
Colt 45 DA, $2.00. Springfield 30-06 M.P., $1.80. HUD- 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW SAVAGE RIFLES model 99, 22 high power, $19.50. 
Cartridges $3.50 per hundred. Small ‘‘Kadett’’ electric 

radios, AC or DC current, $7.95. J. Warshal & Sons, 

1014 1st, Seattle, Wash. 

FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 postpaid. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 

guaranteed, Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 

town, Ohio. 


BARBIES: 80 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 

ng Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 

PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, ar ‘34 
une 




















Indian Curios 


AGATE GEM Point, 39c. 25 arrows 
4c. Abolene Pendant, 
$2.88. Beaded Moc- 





3 SPEARS, 97c 
96c. 3 green quartz arrows, 
67c. Battle axe, $2.85. Pestle, 
casins, $4.89. 3 bird points, 68c. 5 Chalcedony arrows, 
48c. 3 red Jasper arrows, 55c. 15 wampum, 66c. Drill, 
scalping knife, lancehead, 98c. Wooden Indian, 7 feet, 
$48.00. Spinning wheel, $7.50, etc. Photographic list, 

10c. R. Heike, Rutland, I11. 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 

Costumes, Sixteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
locue, and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 4-6 


PERFECT ARROWHEADS $1.00 doz., nice arrowheads 
50c doz. Bird points 10c & lic each. W. C. Chambers, 
Harvard, Illinois. 4-2 


INDIAN RELICS, 
curios. Illustrated lists 10c. 
horn, Wisconsin. 


STONE AGE RELICS mee. Lists free. Grutz- 
macher, Mukwonago, Wis 4-2 











Antique firearms, weapons, fossils, 
N. Carter, Box G-7, =. 











A-1 USED ARMY LEATHER Gun Slings 35c, $3.00 
dozen, Army Bayonets 75c, Army Swords $1.50, all 
postpaid. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 3-6 


UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00 Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 


= SALE:—Good .30 U. S. Mod., 95 W inche ster $20. 00. 
45 D. A. 1917 Mod. $10.00. "Two .45 4, Army 
1. 








Colts like new. Vern Russell, Eau Claire, Wi is., ] z 


NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes 22 sound like air gun. 
Stops flinching, improves accuracy. Any size $3.50. 
Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 
WANTED—Winchester 52 and Remington Sportsman 16 
ga. New condition. Wilfred R. Bell, Algonac, Mich. 
GENUINE U. 8S. Army Leather Sling Straps, new 75c 
each, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
WANTED :—100 BRASS 8 gauge shotgun shells in good 
condition, Write Oscar Bauman, Watertown, Wis. 
BINOCULAR. WIDE-ANGLE prism, 8x30. 
$32.00. Herbert J. Meyer, Plymouth, Wis. 


300 preferred, 




















Brand new. 





TO BUY:—SAVAGE 99RS Cal. RB. 
Seever, Baltimore, Ohio. 8-2 














Perfect Accuracy 
at Less Cost 
““Pacifie”’’ Sights 


This type of sight 
is attached to the 
rifle by drilling and 
tapping two holes. 
The base is ma- 
chined to fit the 
stock, making it 
unnecessary to ruin 
the stock of your 
rifle. Price $7.00, 


“Pacific” bol Tools & Supplies 


Send for Catalog 9-B; send Sc stamp for postage. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT C¢ co. 


424 Balboa St. San Francisco, Calif, 


NEW .22 CAL. H. & R. MODELS 


heat 6 in, 


Very accurate: 7 shot double 










PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
a) 














action; blued steel; gold front 
sight; large checkered walnut grip. Uses short, 
long and long rifle cartridges............ $7.78 


HUNTER 10 in.....$8.75 
Send only $1 with order. Pay balance to expressman. Cart- 
rder today. 


ridges free for cash in full. 
WINEHOLT CoO., B4, WOODBINE, PENNA. 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooti . get Yeuheo straight line reloading tools, bul- 
let moulds, swaging = forming ina de. a, het copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repair special shells, sights fitted. 

t us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY 














FIREARMS TAKEN IN TRADDB ON Bausch & Lomb 

Spotting Scopes, binoculars, photographic equipment, 
motion picture equipment. Send stamp for firearms and 
binocular list. National Camera Exchange, 5 South 5th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dept. O. L. 


KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight (Improved). Positive eleva- 
tion and windage, Anyone can mount. — = og 
hunting sight postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction or re- 
funded. E. L. Rice, Stamping Dept. 331 7th Sta Elyria, 
110, 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100. 

Krag, $3.00. Krag blanks, $1.50, 303 pee. 5 00, 
45 Auto., $2.50, 45 Colt Bisley good, $12.0 0. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 


SAVAGE 99R, 250-3000, Lyman 29—folding leaf—sheared 
gold be ad—firec 110 times—new factory condition, $38.00. 
Inquiries answered. W. 8. Vickerman, 8, 8S, Emma Alex- 
ander, Seattle, ington, 


GREENER CROWN GRADE cost $450.00 Hammerless 
ejector ten gauge “$7 5.00. L. C. Smith 10 gauge Ham- 

merless $40.00. Frank Conley, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

GUNS RESTOCKED, $9.00. For information write G &, 
Edwards, Monticello, Ga. 4-2 
































Trapping 


WANTED—500 FUR BUYERS, 
tal required, 





No traveling or capi- 
Send 7, for valuable information and 








keyed shipping tags. Alfred Jorgenson, Supervisor, 
American Trappers Ass’n., Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-4 
Tobacco 





“LEONARD PIPE SWEET’NER,” a new easier, better 

way to keep pipes everlastingly sweet and clean. Thou- 
sands in use. One dollar postpaid, Hardie Products Co., 
Broadway, Portland, Oregon, Guaranteed. 








Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


VACATION CABINS 
By J. B. PARKER 


1932, 64 illus. Drawings of cabins, with 
measurements, and cost table, 








$1.00. Pub. 


floor plans, 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 








Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth— sigrotueely, il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Kennel 


SPANIELS 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water seeerenee, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Ki nd affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, es , trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. ai 4 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Outpoor LIFE @ Aprit, 1934 
Kennel 


Birds and Animals 





SETTERS and POINTERS 


~~ POINTER AND Setter puppies bred for 
birdsense and stamina. Unercelled bloodlines. 
$10.¢ 00° up. Sylvandale Kennels, Jewett City, Conn., Box 24. 





WHITE CHINESE GANDERS, each $2.75. African 
Sones, each $2.75. English Callers, Drakes only, 1 
dozen $15.00. Large white Swiss Pigeons, Dozen, $15.00. 
Assorted lot fancy chickens, closing out, dozen $6.00 
Gloden’s Game Farm, Humboldt, South Dakota. 





SETTER PUPPIES—Good as grow in America. Out of 
Daughters of Old Champion fous Ghost. Others at 
$7.50. Delmarvia Kennels, Felton, Delaware. 





BEAUTIFUL, REGISTERED, liver and white, four 

months old, English Springer Spaniels, From best 
hunters, retrievers. Special low prices this month. Females 
$8.00. Males $10.00. Papers free. Satisfaction assured. 
Bill Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


PARTLY TRAINED FEMALE Springer, 9 months old. 

Hunting strain, sired by bench show champion. Over 
distemper. AKC papers. Price $35.00. D. Paulsen, 
818 Galena, Toledo, Ohio. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Ten_weeks. Eugene M.- 

eae. Papers. Ted Karper, Chambersburg, 
enna 

ENGLISH, IRISH, ww Liewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 

Wash. 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES (Dark Red). Papers (Stamp). 
Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s nnels, Skamokawa, 1-6 


2 LITTERS, REGISTERED SPRINGER puppies from 
show winning, working parents. Proven brood bitch. Ed. 

Freeman, 3906 North Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SPRINGER SPANTELS, The ideal dogs for Pheasants 
and Rabbits, hunters, retrievers. Youngsters for sale. 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 

REGISTERED COCKER SPANIELS, $12.50. Pointers, 
$10.00. Ship on approval. Want English Call ducks. 

Henry Sheppard, Stanley, New York. 

FOR SALE:—Draft of young springer spaniels. Working 
strain. Rivington Sam, and Cornwallis Cavallier sa | 

lines. John Stewart, Minot, N. D. 

PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Spring = 
ters. Genuine Rat-tailed curly coated. $17.50, $12.50. 

Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 

PEDIGREED SPRINGER SPANIEL Pups. Make real 
hunters and loyal companions. Frank Sisler, Lanark, 

Illinois. 

SPRINGER SPANTELS. Get a PUPPY now for next fall's 
__ hunting. Glendore Kennels, Plainfield, Illinois, 


REGISTERED, CURLY GIRL’S Black Cocker Spaniel 
puppies. Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 2-3 
ae ae & COCKER Spaniel | Seas and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Min 4-3 
































TERRIERS 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


ATTENTION, HUNTERS—Sealyham terriers, puppies, 
trained dogs, pull, drive, from den, fox, coon, opos- 
sum, groundhog, etc. ©. Solsaa, Ventura, lowa. 


SELL, OR TRADE for guns. Pedigreed Irish Terriers 
© a — aa guards or pals. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, 
‘alifornia. 











AIREDALES 


ogame .. AITREDALES, the world famous, all purpose, 

all-round dogs, are excellent retrievers or upland game 
and waterfowl; natural pheasant and grouse hunters; the 
—_ known breed silent trailing tree barkers 

accoon and big game. Then, too, at home they are 
antec. loyal, and reliable watchdogs and companions for 
adults and children. Choice, healthy, registered puppies, 
$15.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval. Sportsmen's Club 
Service, LaRue, Ohio. 








HOUNDS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, 
ink hounds, For hounds. bbit hounds, 





S éens and ~~ & Also 
i, laa -. _ *. us — 


for ‘highelass “dogs, a aes shipped For “lal 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Cata cents. 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. . 


COONHUNTERS; Buy One of Kentucky's best thoroughly 
trained redbone — | bluetick coondogs, rabbit and fox 
broke, priced to sell on long trial written money back 
guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky, Rt. 1. 





BOBWHITE AND VALLEY Quail, 1933 hatched Golden 
and Mutant Pheasants. Every bird guaranteed pure bred, 

healthy and live delivery. Special price on bobwhites for 

aa Eggs in season. E. E. Strickland, Kosciusko, 
88. 





PHEASANTS AND EGGS. Reeves, Ringneck, Mongol- 

ian, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Mutants; Call ducks, 
black and white cochin, and silkie bantams. Towamencin 
Pheasantry, Souderton, Penna. 


BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 
Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10c 

for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries, 

Box 333C. Rayne, Louisiana. 

STOCK YOUR WORTHLESS Slough, Pond or Lake with 
Minnesota Muskrats, $5.00 per pair. Also pairs for 

pen raising. Literature for stamp. LaBar’s Fur Farm, 

Austin, Minnesota. 

RAISE FROGS FOR PROFIT! No food to buy. Start 
anywhere. Illustrated book ‘‘Fortune in A — 

New - 











—American Frog Canning Company. (180). 

leans, Louisiana. 

WHITE KINGS AND White Swiss Mondaines at $1.00 
per pat or young birds at 35c¢ each in lots of 10 pairs. 

Wn. . 1690 West Euclid, Detroit, Michigan. 

WUSKEATS—FINESS DARK Lake Superior muskrat 
breeders. None better. Get our qantity prices. Lake 

Superior Fur Farm, Ashland, Wise. 

FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets Supreme, Mated pair $3.00, 
safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. Boeklet. Wild- 

woods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. B. Tippman, 

Caledonia, Minn. 

300 BANTAMS, Pheasants, Hatching Eggs, German 
Fitch. Askea Game Farm, OD, Washington, Iowa. 

EGGS—FROM FINEST Strain midget type English Calls 
—Mated Canada Geese. Paul Leib, Anna, Il. 3-3 























BIG NICELY STARTED 2 year old male coon hound, 

$11.00; also female same type, $9.00. Either dog 
treeing good, fine prospect. First check gets either . 
Cc. 0. D. I. W. Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. 


EXPERIENCED COONERS, hill and swamp workers, 
summer prices. 45 days trial. Money back guarantee. 

D. Scott, Martin, Tenn. 

TRAINED COON, SKUNK and opossum hounds. Trial. 
Also puppies. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 4-4 








GS—STOCK, PHEASANTS —Quail—Silkies. Low 
prices. Parmount Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 4-6 


PHEASANTS. BANTAMS. 5 varieties, satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 1-6 
RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at $25 and $30 a pair. 
Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D. 2-3 


WANTED—MALE VIRGINIA DEER. Guy B. Findley, 
Elyria, Ohio. 














IMPORTED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS and puppies. 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 8-2 





DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 


PECAN GROVE a ae oe Kennels, oe. four years 
_ experience develop shooting dogs grouse, quail, 
Excellent ©, Send that. young dog now, 








WIRE FOX TERRIER eae Vale Linda 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. 8-2 





CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 
CHESAPEAKE BAYS—America’s Own Retriever. Males 
and females ten months of age and older. Light dead 
grass and sedge color. working strains. Eligible to 
poutateation. J. BR. Fry, Jr., 1883 Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul, nnesota. 
naa REGISTERED, BUFFALO Coated Chesa- 
peakes. All ages. Exceptionally fine for pheasants, 
ducks and ice water retrieving. Minnesota Kennels, Rush 
City, Minn, 
CHESAPEAKES—OUTSTANDING PEDIGREE. Show 
and working reputation. 8 months—males—females— 
partly trained. Dr. Henry Blank, Denver, Colo. 
BEAUTIFUL wy ar — RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dogs. mported Stock. Wonderful Re- 
trievers. Bertsch =, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. *34 


REGISTERED CHESAPEAKD for sale reasonable, Harold 
Rahrs, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
BEAGLES 
BEAGLES. NICE PUPS. Cheap. Guy Werner, Han- 
over Junction, Penna. 1-6 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 


























Hopewell 
2-6 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the popular most reason- 





Pomerentens, Cocker Ry 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa v3. Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
at REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and — 


Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, ‘Varmint and bbit 








Hounds. Shi for trial. —— ten cents. Blue 

Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, a tf 

PEKINGESE (Elite) STOCK an «@ Puppie: 
stud p: 3. wy blood eo 


rospect 
(Ch. Han shint (Ch. Wun Dah), 


Gatun Mine Ayes) 
Y a 
f tm Mildred Cox, (6700) E. 


(Ch. Sam_ Kin). Fifteen Le 
10th St., Indianapolis, Ind 
AIREDALES, SPANIELS, SETTERS, Pointers, Coon- 

hounds, Beagles, Fox terriers, shipped on trial. Send 
dime for lists of healthy, certified stock. Sportsmen's 
Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 





Pecan Grove Kennels, R. 2, Danville, Penna. 
REMEDIES. SUPERNA FLEA Powder kills fleas on 
dogs, cats, foxes, poultry, birds. Guaranteed. 50c, three 
cans $1.00. Agents wanted. Superna Company, N. 
Chicago Ave., South Milwaukee, Wis. 4-3 
TRAIN YOUR DOG:—Vaudeville or Home Amusement. 
ou Stes stunts with complete  ~* me $1.00, 

1 Trainers, Box 610B, Hollywood, as 


= OLLAR NAME Plates. Three f One 20c. 
Rivets free. Milliken Stamping Co. Dit 115 Sterling 
Ave., Providence, Rhode Island. 

















DOG COLLAR PLATE Engraved with Fy and 
address, 25c. Fr Bojarske, 2007 ind Ave., 

E. St. Louis, Illinois. 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 1-6 








Antique Firearms 


CIVIL WAR MUSKET, $4.87. Ca A oe a 
$4.90. Kentucky Rifle, $9. 


85. 
horn, $2.88. Revolutionary. Flint lock oy tei 75. Double 
barrel musket, $4.95. lunderbuss pistol, E om etc. 
Photographic list, 10e, B, Heike, Rutiand, Tl. 











Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH = ps for Old Coins. Keep all old 

Get pos Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x8 ; #-— Duzing sad Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, > be 15. Le Roy, N. nied 








UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates ~~ 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


es - yy GOLD, quarter size 27c; $% size 53c; 
Dollar size $1.10; 2c piece with coin and stamp cata- 
logue A » * ~~; Shultz. Salt Lake, Utah. 4-6 


OLD MONEY WANTED. .00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying ca’ ‘ue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 
19, —— Okla. tf 


RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
et catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado ——, 

















Pictures, Postcards, Photos 





FOR SALE:—STRONGHEART Police puppies. Refer- 
ences furnished. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thom- 
as Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 8-3 
EXCEPTIONAL GERMAN SHORTHAIR at Stud. (Im- 
ported). Puppies for sale. Shorthair Kennels, Ben- 
nington, Nebr. 8-2 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 

tectors). Tanmana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Col- 

orado. 5-34 

a Eo GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. C. De 
Kennels, San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 

















ao ae PUPPIES. Stud conten, Herbert Hoban, 
Jr., Waldron, Indiana. 





FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 
Kodak Film and make one 5x7 rgement of the 
best negative for only (coin). — 3e each. 
Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10e each or three for 25c. Good 
work, prompt service. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, La: 
Crosse, Wis. 
= FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 
10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
am) eae 5 Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 1% 
ines, Towa. 4 








Wild Duck Attractions 


EGGS! FANCY MIDGET Size English Call duck, Gold- 
en, Ringneck Pheasant. Reasonable. Coates Game 

Farm, Meadville, Missouri. 

WILD CANADIAN GEESE, $10. 00 ~pair. Genuine 
“Black Call’’ ducks, Eggs. ‘Birch Point Decoys,’’ 

Box 195, Brockton, Mass. a 

LITTLE DECOY DUCKS & Eggs, $1.50 for 15 eggs. 
Ducks, $1.50, drakes, $1.00. Real small calls. T. A. 

Bigelow, Moberly, Mo. 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
rices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 

Minnesota. 10-12 

1933 P ae 4 RIBBON—Small dark English Calls. Eggs, 
$1.50 dozen. Aug. Bordovsky, Box 473, La Grange, 




















— 
EGGS FROM FANCY Show type calls, $2.00 12 postpaid: 
a guaranteed. Clinton Frogge, Rogersvi ri 





ENGLISH CALLERS—Eggs—Breeding Drakes. Breed- 
ing, Raising, Training Instructions free. Write. De- 
coy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 


PUREBRED SMALL ENGLISH Call duck eggs, highest 
<--> $1.75 for = postpaid. Trefny, 230 16th Ave., 
—— Iowa. 
WILD ine gray Mallard wild duck ‘ 
$2.00 pn 13. Kea Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. —_ 
PURE BRED ENGLISH Call Duck eggs, dozen $1. -. 
Robert Merten, Shattue, Illinois. 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS—$2.00 i Hi : 
Allen, Columbia, Tenn. ae as 


LITTLE ae mag | Casas, $3.00 pair. Guy Stubblie- 
field, Woodson, T 2-3 


Homesteads and Lands 


CANADIAN LANDS seized and sold for taxes. $40 buys 
10 acreg on travelled road. $58 buys island. $88 buys 
100 acres —_ and hunting. $112 buys 5 acres on 
lake. 292 buys 160 acres improved farm. Our 17th 
annual list just” issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
descri he above and 4 other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. amount quoted is the 
full price asked, parieck title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 
in Canada’s minerals, oe and farms. Small monthly 
ayments if desired. t delay, write today for free 
— =e full agueaiie TAX SALE SERVICE, 
, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


Ss =, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 

ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Bidg., Kansas 

City, Kansas. 1-6 

FREE HOMESTEADS—"‘‘Pioneer’s Paradise’. Precious 
Minerals. Rare Furs. Map, location, description, 
1.00. F. G. pson, ——— Oregon. 

FREE HOMESTEADS—some moneed, forfeited; 18 
states. Maps, “‘700 Facts’’, son . Hitchcock, Heth, 












































tty DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 

Perfect Tone Prints. 25c¢ coin. Rays Photo Service, 

LaCrosse, Wis. 3-6 


a TNLARG EMENT. a — Fa 25¢; 
arge, inch promos Send best 
film. Southland Photo Photo Bersies Ni orth Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—Hunting and fishing cottage fronting on 

en ana Bay, Ontario. John Royer, Evansport, 
0. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA LAND. 
Semmelroth, 4222 Michigan, Duluth. 


When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 


$5 monthly. C. 























FOR THE FLY ROD ANGLER 


Rods...Reels...Lines...Lures... Leaders 


OOK to South Bend for any and all kinds of fly fishing Send for this pus a 
FREE BOOK? 


equipment. Know, too, that it is particularly made 
for particular anglers, in a wide variety for your se- — 


lection. Send coupon for our book on Fly and Bait Casting. South Bend Bait Co. 
ss 7266 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


SOU N J was O J ~N N ANA 
TH BEND BAIT COMPANY, OUTH BEND, INDIA Send me your 96-page book, “Fishing, What 
Tackle and When,” giving facts and details 


2 on fly and bait casting. 
— = BOING: cisctnsicsimiumabone 
(— 
| HA - Ta HAA Re Street Address___ 


> aw 


¢ 
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Long Range oe Cartridges 





himlt 


~«- Due to the LONG RANGE 
KILLING POWER of Super-X .22’s 


“That ’chuck was 100 yards away, at 
least— but you got him. Now you know 
what Super-X long range .22’s will do.” 


Out of range of other .22’s but still within 
range of Super-X is frequently the case 
in small game hunting. Super-X not 
only gives you longer range but &i/ling 
power at the longer ranges. Your bullet 
literally CRASHES into its mark! Hits 
with 50% more power — because 
Super-X.22’s are loaded with Western’s 
patented Double Action Powder! 


Get a box of these cartridges from your 
dealer today and try them. They come in all 
sins — with solid or hollow-point bullets. 
Mail the Coupon for a folder escribing the 
special features of Super-X .22’s, and leaf- 
lets containing other information interest- 
ing to anyone who shoots. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
419 Adams Street, East Alcon, Iil. 


5 REASONS WHY SUPER-X .22’s 
ARE BETTER papi 


DOUBLE ACTION SMOKELESS Fours: 

tefn. 50% m ter sf 
Mu » lor ries Bn, = at atents tha b P Tb nt 
powder pressure rapidly increases, d y tk ving t 
ror ,v b much greater speed ar d ene 


NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING... Another Western devel- 
opment. Keeps your gun bore clean and rust-free. Rifle cleaning 
is unnecessary and naturally your gun lasts longer. 


LUBALOY COATED BULLET... . The patented Lubaloy 
(lubricating alloy) coating prevents leading of the rifle bore. Stiff 
ens the bullet. Also prevents fringing at the base of the bullet, 
giving greater accuracy. 

BULLET EXPANDS AFTER STRIKING .. . Super-X bullets 
a designed to expand as soon as they begin to a spend- 


all their force withm the object struck. They have the highest 
ities of any rim-fre cartridges and greater shocking power. 


NICKEL PLATED CASE... The shell case, made exception 
- 4 stron: we of a special alloy, is Nickel Plated. Super- -X .22.8 can 
A “golden™ bullet in a “‘silver™ case. 





FREE SUPER-X FOLDEF 





MAIL ® FOR 


Western Cartridge Company 

419 Adams Sesect, East ie, Ii. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free folder on Super-X Long Range .23's. 
Also leafletscontaining other information interesting to anyone who shoots 


NEWEST IN AMMUNITION 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE 





